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PREFACE. 



By all who are acquainted with the most recent and most 
noted works on Political Economy, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that the science is at present in a very unsettled 
and unsatis&ctory state. There is indeed scarcely a single 
doctrine — if we except that of commereial freedtynhy as ex- 
plained long since by the French economists — ^upon which 
there is a perfect and uniform, or even a general agreement, 
among the numerous sects and schools into which this 
sdence is now divided. 

Almost all Dr Smithes doctrines have been controverted 
and rejected separately by one or another, whilst every one 
still assents and adheres to the greater part of them, and 
whilst all still continue to bestow on their author the high- 
est eulogiums. For although every different school and 
sect finds a fault, and picks out a feature to condemn, in 
the << Wealth of Nations,^ it so happens that where one 
finds a deformity, another finds a beauty; so that the greater 
part i^ that work is still approved 4^ by the miyoiky, and 
stin it is deemed worthy of the highest commendalians. 
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Such notoriously is the present condition of this science ;* 
and it is now at length bq;inning to be pretty generally felt 
and acknowledged, that it has been chiefly owing to the ad- 
mixture and addition of the dogmas and paradoxes of Mr 
Ricardo and his followers with the plain and luminous doc- 
trines of Dr Smith that the result described has been 
brought about. Even the Edinburgh Review, which has 
long lent its sanction and its powerful aid to propagate those 
dogmas, seems at length inclined to look about upon them 
with suspicion, and to show palpable symptoms of a dispo- 
sition to retrace its steps, and to repudiate the misshapen and 
unsightly brood it has been induced to foster. On the sub- 
ject of poor-laws it has recanted downright,f and in the 
last number| it says, ^< There are so many crude and mis- 
chievous theories afloat which are dignified with the name 
of Political Economy, that the science is in no small dan- 
ger of falling into disrepute with a large portion of the 
world.''§ 

When I began the following work, although I was chief- 
ly stimulated to imdertake it from observing those nume- 
rous new, and, as it appeared to me, false theories, which 
were then first broached, it was my intention not to have 



* If indeed Uiat can deserve the name of science in which so many 
discordant opinions and doctrines are so pertinadoualy maintained. 

t See No 94, article 9. 

X No 96, p. 170. 

§ What crude theory is it that the Edinbui^gh Review has not borne 
afkwt and propagated^ in relbren6e to the Buliject aDuded to> during the 
last t^ yean ? 
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nolioed or controyerted thetn direc%, but simply to have 
expoimded and set finrtb what appeared to me to be the 
truth on the subjects to be treated, and so to have under, 
mined and overtumed them in the easiest manner. In the 
progress of my work, however, I fbund it impossible to ad- 
here to iSm resolution, or to avoid all <3ontact or collision 
with the authors and promulgators of those theories ; and 
the reader wiU therefore find a considerable portion — I be- 
lieve about , one third of the book— of a controversial nature. 

In thus departing from the phm I had originally chalked 
out for my guidance, it was a great satisfiM^tion, and a {Mea- 
sure to me to find myself encouraged and supported, and 
my apology on this head anticipated, by a very able writer 
on Pditical Ecommiy, whose work was published while I 
was in the midst of these investigations. 

^^ In the present state of Political Economy,^ says the 
writer I allude to, ^^ a critical reference to the doctrines of 
preceding and contemporary economists cannot be avoided, 
aiid ought not to be avoided if it could. A mere direct ex- 
pository treatise would be of far inferior utility. However 
true a doctrine may be, it is of littie service until its rela- > 
tion to other doctrines, and its connexion with knowledge 
already extant, has been shown. Embarrassed as the science 
is with difficulties on which opinion is divided, it is of the 
utmost importance for its fiirther progress, not only to ex- 
plain and establish correct principles, but to expose the de- 
lusion which has f<mnerly misled, to trace the process of 
error, to n^k th^ particular fqifit where inquiry departed 
firom the right path, or where the unperceived fiillacy, which 
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has vitiated a taram of reasoning, first inrinualffd ilisekf vtto' 
the aigument. The science cannot yet be exhibited as a le-y 
gular and perfect structure. The rubbi^ must be removed, 
the ground cleared, the scaflyding taken down, and all un^ 
necessary and cumbrous appendi^^ must be discarded, be^ 
fore the building can rise upon the ^e in that simple beauty 
in which it is destined hereafter to aj^^ear,^* 

And further, the same author observes in the same {daoe,-^ 
^* From the defects hero imputed to the science, it is evi- 
dent that in any work, which prafesses to examine and re- 
move them, the pmts discussed must be questions as to 

r- 

* See tbe pre&ce te '' A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Met- 
rares, and Causes of Value/' by die author of*' Esnys on the Format 
tion and Publication of Opinions." 

Notwithstanding the very high respect J entertain for this author, 
it will be seen in the course of the following pages^ that I find occa- ^ 
sion to diflfer.ftom him very widely in his main positions in the **• Criti- 
cal Dissertation." It appears to me that the fundamental error in that 
work, and that ftom which all the others to be found in it flow, con« 
, sists in his treating of value as if it were a mere relation ofcommodi^ 

tie$ betiifeen ihemsdves ; whereas it appears to me that the idea of 
valde in commodities etmmot even be conceived without being mingkd 
with the idea of their relation to mankind and to human labour, of 
which eome portion must always be employed in producing or pro« 
9 curing them originally. 

Lord Lauderdale is quoted as an authority for saying, " We cannot 
express value, or a variation of value, without a comparison of two 
oommoditiesy" (see the work referred to, p. 4.) Now this is a mis- 
take, for we can express it by a comparison wkh labour, which is not 
a commodity. 
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the uBe of ienns, die distiiictioii cf ideas, die logicil depen- 
dence of nguments, rather than questions of &ct or eri^ 
dence, and that its character will be essentially critical, and 
e^en polemic.^ 

But, idtfaoogh it may be tme perhaps that this science 
*^ cannot yet be exhibited as a regular and perfect structure,?^ 
and although in &s piesent state the mcare remoyal of ^ the 
rubbish^ would be a service of no mean importance, still it 
is hoped that something more than this is accomplished m 
the following performance. 

Political Economy has been hitherto designated as the 
science which treats of die production and distributiim of 
wealth, and it has been totally overlooked that this in« 
dudes the demonstration of the right to wealth. It is 
heve therefore, for the first time, treated as an investigaticm 
concerning the right to wealth, (or property ;) and this 
innovation, while it gives a nKure important and a nuHre 
definite object to the science, presents it under a new 
and totally different aspect firom that in which it has hither- 
to a]^peaied, and causes it to assume an entirely new shape. 
Whether this be an improvement, or the contrary, it will be 
for the readers, and for those impartial persons who are ac- 
quainted with the subject, to decide. 



Rof UK, October^ 1SS9. 



To obviate an olgection that may be taken to our Title^ and 
to the way in if hicfa the word Natural ia vaed in it, I addnoe the 
fiJlowing explanation of the meaning of that word, whence the sense 
win appear in which it is here employed :«- 

^ Natural may be q^poaed either to what is unmrntal, mtracvloui, 
or artjficioL In the two former senses, jnstioe and property are un- 
doubtedly naturaL" — Hume ; Inquiry concerning the Principtes of 
Morals, Appendix Sf^-nate, 

*' If self-love, if benevolenoe be natural to man ; if reason and fbre- 
thought be also natural ; then may the epithet be applied to justice, 
order, fidelity, p roper ty , society. Men's inclination, their neoeasi- 
ties, lead them to combine; their untostanding and experience teQ 
them that this combinatbn is impossible, where each governs him- 
self by no rule, and pays no regard to the possessions of others : and 
ftom these passions and reflections conjoined, as soon as we observe 
like passions .and reflectioiM in others, the sentiment of justice, 
throughout all ages, has infallibly and certainly had place, to some 
degree or other, in every individual of the human species. In so sa^ 
gadous an animal, what necessarily ariaes from the exertion of his in- 
tellectual fiiculties, may justly be esteemed natural."— fTufne/ Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals^ Appendix 8. 

A sense of justice and property is found, as wiU be shown in the 
l([»llowing work, even among savages ; and shall we deny that to be 
Batural to man which *^ has infallibly and certainly had [dace" in his 
bosom, and influenced his conduct *^ throughout aU ages ?" 
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P. 374, line 1, far keep^ read heip, 

'— 4ft, last line but one, in Aote, for tffii read or. 
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' PAllT I. 

Tmfe limits and duties of men in society faftre leferenee to 
three distioct objects ; — to persons, to property, and to the 
whole society or state; and the sdeiice of polikics, — ^which 
18 the sdmce of all that is right and fJonrng, and that 
should, or shotUd not, be established as comptilsatory law, 
in r^ard to those rights and duties,— naturally divides itself 
mto three several parts, or branches, every one of which 
ffow8i m time, to be treated and rq^arded as a separate and 
disdsct sdence by itself. 

The pecoBsr object cS each of theae thiee seveial partly 
or branches, of political sckfnoe may be stated as fbHows t-^ 

I. The first braiich is that which is confined to the in- 
vestigation and danonstrationof all that is right and wrongs 
and thftt aheuld, oar should not^ be established as awi^Nil8fr> 
toiy law, of <^ positive institution)^* in regard to those righta 
and duties of meh in society, which relate chiefly or exdu- 



* If I might be allowed to coin m word, whidi leems to me verf 
tt etesHfly here, I would say instiiuiionai^ in the sense d established 
ibd compnlflatory law^ and as opposed to, or distinct from, natural 
)iw or r^t Established or institutbnallaw may be right or wrong; 
but natural law is the same thing with natural or real right itidf. 

b 
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sively to the person^ its safety and liberty ; and whidi, al- 
though it has not yet been distinguished (in so fiur at least 
as I am awaie) by any very appropriate, or generally recog- 
nized appellation, has nevertheless been very amply and 
ably treated, in all its details, by a numerous dass of 
writers. 

II. The seamd brandi of pc^tical science is that vhidi 
comprises the investigation and demonstration of all that is 
right and wrong, and that should, or should not, be estab- 
lished as compulsatory or inadtutional law, in regBoA to 
those rights and duties of men in society which relate chidly 
Of exduslvely to property, — i. e. tran^fe^aiU priperty bi 
wMffh — ^iid whidi has lately grown up into aa ^ttensirb 
imd important separate iscienoe, wnder the name of ^< P^ 
tied ikjonomy.''* 



. * tt might have been called, perhaps with greater propriety, the 
science of Political Justice ; seeing that its chief ohject is to demon- 
Btntte what is just or unjust, in aU the most important and dfAcuU 
points relating to the production and distribution of ptoperty or 
wfaldi ; property (u e, vendible or trantieiable property) Mag the 
s3m^9 if not the only, sulject of the virtue of justice, Th^ tennsji(## 
and uf^%isi are nearly, if not altogether, synonymous with those of 
honest and dishonest; and are applied chiefly, if not exdusively, to 
conduct or actions which have property for their subject ; and it Vill 
6e fbund ibat all the discussions in Pditieal Economy are directly or 
indirec tly eoaneoted with the lUnstration of justice i—m, ibr emmpfa^ 
•diose eoocemiag free trade, moiiopdlcai or Mstr]ctioB% and other 
^egulatiMU o^ commerce, go to show their justice or icjusdce* as in- 
terfering, properly or improperly, with the production and distribu- 
tion, and conse q uendy with the possession oft enjoyment, and conse* 
^uently with the right» to wealth or property. 

I may add, that those discussions, and th^ science itself of Political 
Economy, are chiefly, if not exclusively, valuable in proportion as 
they tend to illustrate the subject of ri^t or justice in regard to tha 
distvibtttion, or acquisition and possession, of property. 
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III. lliedifaidaiidhstdhruieiioftliefleinee ofpoKtics 
k that widdi mdhicles aH qciestkms as to Ae lif^ and dtti- 
tied of independodt states, •r as te all that is right and 
wrong in their inteicourse and tveatMent of one anodieaf » 
and wfaidb k weH enough designated and understood by tfa^ 
tide of << Intemstiomd lam.'" 

These Aree diTisions compose the whde body of the 
scaence of politics; whieh k manifeatly therefore the seaenee 
ct natural or real right in xegard to property, and to pegt- 
sonal as well as national seourify and ISber^ :«^y natural 
or xeal light beii^ understood, such modes of conduct and 
relaiiona to persons and priqperty as can be demonstrated 
to be consistent with the general good of mankind, and the 
best form of dvil society, or with ^^ those general principles 
which,^ as has been observed by a writer of the highest dags 
and authority,* ^^ ought to run through and be the founda- 
tion of the kws of all nations.''f 

It will be observed from what has been now stated, that 
pcfitical science takes cognisance of that class of rights and 
duties only which fall to be guaranteed or regulated by in- 
stitutional law and force,— that k to say, the observance of 
which must be compelled^ when necessary, by the whofe 
finree of the sode^— excluding altogether fyom its view ot 
jurisdiction that other and perhaps still more numerous 
dass which are discretionary ; or which, although they may 
be not less imperative than the former in point of moral ob- 
ligation, must yet be left to the free will and judgment, or 
conscience, of the obligant, as not being of that peculiar and 
determinate character which should render them fit to be 
enforced hy compukatory law. 



* Dr Smith. 

t Theory .of Moral Sentiments, part 7, sec. 4, at the end. 
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With r^^aid to the first and third branches of Political 
Science, (taking them in the order in which they are set 
down above,) we are to have nothing to do with them in the 
following treatise ; and I have only mentioned them here 
for the purpose of laying them expressly And distinctly aside, 
and of circumscribing, by that means, the more perfectly 
our field of inquiry,* which is to be entirely and strictly 
confined to the second division above*mentioned, viz. Poli* 
tical Economy or Political Justice. 

Political Economy has, by most late writers, been de- 
scribed as the science which investigates the " Laws^'f' 
which regulate the production and distribution (to which 



* It appears to me to be essential to the improvement and perfec- 
tion of the different branches of Political and Moral Science^ to know 
their precise nature, extent, and limits, — ^their genealogy or affinities, 
80 to speak, — and the place which they occupy in the field of human 
knowledge ; and always to treat them after this manner, and to keep 
in view those affinities, might greatly fitcilitate the work of one day 
combining and exhibiting them as one connected, consentaneous, and 
complete whole. 

There is another rule which I will here notice as of the utmost im- 
portance, and indeed altogether indispensable to any improvement in 
the moral sciences, and that is to treat them always with a reference 
to that great end for wluch alone all human science is or ou^t to 
be cultivated, namely, the furthering of the happiness of the world, 
or of mankind. Nothing is so well calculated to keep us from foiling 
into errors, or to bring us back into the right path, when we have 
wandered from it, as to have this great end constantly in sight, and 
to make constant reference to it when difficulties occur. This is the 
golden rule for philosophizing, in this department, above all others. 

t Meaning, of course, the natural laws, which are observed to re- 
gulate the production and dbtribution of wealth under the systaA of 
the division of labour, and of barter, or exchange, and where the 
right to accumulate as well as to fVeely produce and exchange pro- 
perty (which is an essential paft of the system of the division of la^ir 
hour) is guaranteed and maintained to every individual by the united 
force of the whole 4K>ciety or government. 
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some pencms have added, very needlessly in my opinioir, 
the cofMumpHon) of wealth. But there is another and a 
£ur more important and more interesting subject, upon 
which the investigation of the laws which regulate the pro- 
daction and distribution of wealth is calculated to throw a 
new and clear light, and which it is now full time should be 
introduced and shown forth as one of the chief objects of the 
science of Political Economy,— namely, upon the natural 
grounds of right to it. For as die right to wealth or trans- 
fbraUe property is acquired solely from the manner in which 
it is produced and exchanged, or distributed, under the sys- 
tem of the division of labour ; that system does in ftct con- 
sign it, as it were, to its proper owners ; or what comes to 
Ifae same thing, ibe natural laws which regulate barter or 
exchange under that system, (where men are allowed to act 
fiedy under them, without any undue or unnecessary con^ 
straint or restrictions,) cause it to ftil necesaarUy into the 
hands of those who have the proper or natural right to it 
Yet this most interesting and most important object of Po- 
litical Economy has been entirely overlooked by preceding 
writers ; and although it has necessarily happened tiiat the 
whide drift of their reasonings, and all the argumentr em- 
ployed by them, (where they have not deviated altogether 
into paradox and absurdity,) have always had a tendency, 
more or less apparent, to illustrate the question of right to 
property,* they have never once mentioned that question 

* It may indeed seem v^ obriouB that the science of the prodnc- 
turn and distribution of wealth or property — ^the common definitioil 
of Pdilical Economy— can be nothing else bat the science of what 
has been called the rights of property. If you explain correctly how 
prope r ty is produced, and how it is properly or justly distributed, 
you must ci necessity show the natural grounds of right to it ; that 
ii, yoQ most show who it is that, according to the natural and equit- 
dUe laws €^ distribution, should possess and enjoy it—^hat is, ii) 
ptber words, who has the rig^t to it. 
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98 Smmiag any part of dieir subject, and &r lets hmre ibej 
jeivBt thouj^t of treatbag it, diiecdy or expressly, as a lead- 
ii^ point in th^ inquiries. 

Nor ou^t this perfai^ to be considered as altogether 
00 surprifflng a circumstance as at first dght it may appear 
to be ; for it often happens in the infimcy of the diffeient; 
aciences, that all their usefulness, and all the subjects on 
irfiitjithey are destined to throw Qght, do not discoyerthem^ 
aebes at once, and frequently not until a considerable pro- 
giess has been made in them. SdU, however, it will be ad- 
mitted that die want of a distinct perception of the chief 
imd ultimate otgect of our inquiries must form a serious ob- 
struction to our successful prosecution of them ; and it is 
prpbaUy much owing to this circumstance, that so little ad- 
jrance or improvement has been made in the science of PoU^ 
tical Economy since the time of Dr Smith, notwithstanding 
thegreatlyiufxeased attention which tfie subject has attracted 
of late years, and the immense volume oi disquisition that 
has been published upon it.* 



* It is true, tluit many of the qncetioiit in Fblitleal Eoonomy h«v^ 
received a more ample disooMioo, tnd fome of its aoimdesi doctrines 
a AUler and more complete demonstration and derelopraent; but bo 
real or considerable adTance or improvement, or any thing deserving 
the name of tUscovery^ has been made in the science since the period 
mentioned In the text On the contrary, the new theories which are 
so much in vogue at present, appear to me to rest on a far too slender 
and insufficient fimndation of £Mt and argument to be accounted 
sueh ; instead of advancing the science, they seem rather to have 
thrown it baek^ and have given to the pcesent inquiries respecting it 
a totally erroneous and unprofitable bent ; and of this perhaps it may 
be deemed no unequivocal indication or evidenee, that the late sup* 
posed imj^vementa, instead of reconciling contrary opinions, and 
throwing a dear light upon its more abstruse questions, have totally 
overdouded and involved them in a thicker darkness and have intro- 
duced many new pdnts of difl^nce which did not be&re exist* 
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if, Mmi, ve go l^tck to ibe period whda Dbr S«^tb 
wiote, jud to the state in which he found tihe eeieaoo, it: 
nfll not ^ppev at all extvaovdinary that the view of b hire 
eqlaincd Bhoold not hare been taken, at rather fihoidd not 
have been faionght eonspictuntily or expreadiy finrward by 
Ivm ; finr, having the one now given, it will not be difBcnlt 
la diseover that all hisdisqaialaDna, and the whole drift and. 
^andencyof Ida argmnentB, as has been already hinted, p^t, 
nore oc l^ss obvioasly and unequivocally to this ob|tct«. 
But it wa» not then necessary to extend the view so Skt, cr 
pcrhqia even pmsMe to Izeat the anigect with advant^g^^ 
ui die manner here proposed, until many preliminaiy topical 
and extensive questions weve pvevioualydiscusaed and settled. 
After the puUication of the '< Wealth of Nadisis,'' however, 
Ais view of the subject was brought comparatively neir ^ 
and had Dr Smith Uv«d to proceed finrther m that goeat 
work, ^ design of which he has leooided at the condusieii 
of Us << Theory of Mml Sentiments,''* or rather, had he 
fimmd die science of political economy in the advanced 
state in which he left it, and come to die fiurdier considca^ 
atkm of the subject with unexhausted vigour, it is not to be 
doubted but that die view here ^ven woidd have opened 
upcm him, and diat he would have carried his inquiries to a 
degree of po&cdon which would have left litde now to wish 
fiyr or to add. But be this as it may, it seems to me now 
to be absolutely necessary to the further pogress of the 
sdence, that it should be treated in this maimer ; that it 
should be weQ understood? and expliddy set down in the 
fiwit «f the diaenssicm, that the great olgect of political eeob 
nomy is te point out and demonstrate die natural grounds 
of right upon which the great laws of property are or ought 



f flee fikovisB the adk«f!^«irMia# prefiasd ie tte wq^ 
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t6 be founded, and vfm whidi tbcy nmst idljmtdjr xImI 
fer^lMbjustificatioaandstaUlky. . 

As to idiat the institutional or established law achiaUy t* 
or h€t8 been, at any period of time, or in anj particular 
country, we shall have notlmg to do with that question in 
the following investigations,— ^&a^ is a subject o£ inquiry 
winch belongs properly to the lawyers and judges of Urn 
time and place, whose buoness and office it is to prop<nmdt 
declare, and administer the law« wfaatevar they may bsi. 
Our subject, on the contrary, is to demonstnite luid detef* 
mine what the established law should 6e in aH matters re^ 
latmg to wealth or pcxqperty, at all times «nd in all coun- 
tries, without knowii^ or caring what it is in any. 

The established laws, indeed, in countries whidi have a 
code Approachii^ in any reasonable dqpree to common sense 
or justice, will of course coincide gennally with the.naturd 
law, and consequendy legal with natural rij^t But in no 
country will this coincidence be found jumversal or oera-- 
plete, since all the world knows that, even in countaias 
where the institutions are the least imperfect, what is called 
a legal right is not . unfirequently a natural and moral 
wwng.* 



^ It u not, of course, insinuated that absolute perfecticm is to be at- 
tained in the laws or goTemment of any state, any more than in the 
human character itself, or aQairs in general ; but if there is any one 
department of law which, more than any other, may be expected to 
approach perftotion, it is that whidi rdbtes to property and jostiee; 
aad if absolute peiftctton should be unattainable even here, stiU it is 
allowable (I hope laud^tble) to endeavour to advance as near to it ^ wf 
can. And it will not now, I trust, be considered as any improbable or 
unwarranted position to hold, that, by investigation, discussion, and 
reasoning, the laws may be improved in all countries, and kgal and 
moral rights be made to apinrozimate more nearly to one another than 
they yet do in joiy country, or.under any goveniBHiit, ewn the best 
that exists; for the case with regard to improvement (it can never be 



' Aad jet ^il ins been iuserted by «n «iitkar of no meaik 
oonaideimtioii or authority, that the only feimdatbii of our 
Tight to p r op ef ty k ^^ tiie biw of the land,^* as if just 
gnmods in reason ooidd not be shown why certain rittee ol 
rebfUonSj and iiiodss of conduct^ in r^ard to propert y » 
Mhouid 60 <^ the law of the hmd;^ or as if one set of sudi 
rules, or relations, and modes of conduet, could not be 
shown to be Mier, or more ccmsisteht with the genenA 
good of manlrind, Ihan another ; wMch to assert would' bo 
to contend, that there was no such tkdng as right or wrong 
antecedent to << positive institution,'' and consequently ntt 



too frequently repeated) is essentially altered now fh>m what it was 
in times past^ in consequence of that important event, the iiweniMn 6f 
ffriMfmgy bj means of which the experience and disooreriet of ewtf 
passing age are preserved^ treasured up^ and diffused so efifectuaUy, 
thst j^t heoomes ttjtiipatetj so plnn and obyious that it jsus^be 
acted upon. ... 

* Pr Paley, Moral and Political Fhilosopl^y^ hook iii. part 1. chap 
4. It is in reference to property in land more especially that this an- 
llier has applied the assertion dluded to in Ihe text, Tiz. that ** the 
ml ftrandacAon of onr i^ht is the law of the land i ' but what is mM 
ezttaordiDary is, that Br Pialsy liad no sooner pronounced thte '^efe« 
traardimu7 q»horism," than, as if altogether foigetfUl of what be ha4 
just said, he proceeds immediately/ to adduce reasons why the institu- 
tion of whidi he speaks should he *' the law of the land T' and else- 
where he states many reasons to account fbr the institution of pro-' 
party in general, endeavouring to deduce fVom them- the important 
Ihot, disty " with a few exceptions, even the poorest and the wonl 
pvovidsd, in countries where property and the oonseqoences of prt>» 
perty prevail, are in a better situation with respect to food, raimenli 
bouses, and what are called the necessaries of life, than any ate fa 
places where most things remain in common,*' (p. 82,)— a fiict which, 
it is hoped, will be made fblly aptMunebtin the course of the ibUowing 
wirkt and wUob should he sofidcBt to justify tfuitistitttdan of pro«. 
psr^ on batter pad more endudng gtounds' than the mere ilctliaii 
sadi institution exists. 
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gndi thmg as good or eril, lui^iiiaflB or ttiwry, piiiL or 
jietstore, in the world. 

But Aere is no kw or institution reliitii^ to ^pNnpetty^ 
(especially the more important or fundamental lows,) whose 
efik$ts will not be either good or bad, useful or detrimental, 
and consistent or inconsistent with the general good of mn^ 
kind, and which may not dierefore be shown to be so ; that 
is, be shown to be right or wrong, and consequently proper 
or improper to be estabMshod. And although Ais may i^ 
pe«r somewhat difficult whilst we are unused to sudi inTies< 
lotions, it can only be really so in very unimportant in^ 
stances ; for we need not by any means despair of discover- 
ing moral as well as physical truth, if the same freedom be 
allowed, the same methods pursued, and die same ardpur 
and perseverance exhibited in the investigation of the om 
as of the other. 

In their notions concerning right to property, the great 
bulk of mankind seldom give place to any idea beyond the 
legal rights, or actual tenures, by which it is held. Nor 
ought this to call finrth any suiprise, seeing that these aiQ 
Ae only efieotual rights fbr the time bang, and those alone 
which immediately affect men^s int^ests, — a consideration 
which necessity too often compels the greater number to be 
so much concerned about, as to leave them but little eithei^ 
of leisure or inclination to attend to matters so remotely af- 
fecting thepa, and so fiir removed out of the beaten tracki 
as die grounds on which they have been instituted. But 
what is indeed to be wondered at is, that we so very 
frequently observe a like ignorance or inattention where it 
has no proper excuse ; — ^that we observe every day men, and 
even Iqrislatars, pretending to reason cmcefnmg v^ticaU 
justice and the gan^ princiides of kw, as if there were no 
sodi ^Bstbetion as that wfaidi has been here pomted ovx; 
and who seem to have scarcely the most distant comprehen- 



iNzmosncTioN. 



i tint then is a wd^rol code HaoowttMe by ^ ligbl 
•f reuom, to vldch alone nfisrenoe ought to be had nbm. 
any law, or prcrject of lav, is bfoi^^ into question ettfaer 
ferthepurpoeeof enactmoitor lepeaL Instead of rsoaon- 
iiiffUi6ekgi$laiarSy such persona merdy eont9n4 os hmiyei's? 
they but inqniie whai isy or i»hai tuu beeoj not whai augki 
i^be; and, prorided diey ean find a preeedemij tlpnh they 
have HO need to trouble Aemsdves with any fiprdier imn^ 
iigiation as to right or wraog. They pvonounoe the t^o ei^ 
lialistic words, << Tested ri|^'' and thqik theMs^kes at 
once intrenched behind an impregnahle finrtMss, withonft 
considering it as at all incumbent upon them to show that 
$jkt investiture is oonsisteiit with real and natual ng^ 

But the actual tenures, or legal rights, whereby propsr^ 
is hdd, maj be ^^ Tested^ either aooosding to or contnury 
to veal right ; that is to say, either, ^fintj under aptheiity 
of ef^blished hrr founded upon and coinciding with md 
i^t or justice, when they will, of course, be perfectly u^ 
eKceptionable ; or, seeofuttif, under aathority of estsWished 
law alone, in opposition to real right and justice ; in which 
case it will be not rig?U but wrong that they should con- 
tinue to be << vested'" or established law.* And this is the 



* When^ however^ we woM repesl or alter any established law af- 
fecting property which ia found to be wrong, it is, I trust, almost un- 
MPotsMTy to obornre, that it mi^t be done with a doe regard to ^ 
IDtereata of present incumbents, or those wl|o repose under the imme- 
diate sanction of l^al rights. The laws roust of course be obeyed 
while they continue to be laws, (so long at least as they are not alto- 
gether oppressive and intolerable,) and the happiness or misery of hu- 
man creatures must not be wantonly sported with ; only we must net 
on this pretence endeavour to perpetuate abuses, or to consecrate 
wrong, as if we could convert it into right. Our denunciation is 
"grrtnit thf rTtnr rr^ jnT"*^^ ^^ eoror; and all we would desire i% 
that rl|^t should be gradually and deliberately introduced, when |t i^ 
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sole questioii as reqiects the lawgiver, or diose iaqoiBerg 
who would inyestigate the principles of natural right with a 
-view to the improYement cf£ estabUshed law. 

If those persons, therefi)re, who advocate the authority of 
^^ vested rights,^ would say any thing to the purpose in 
their &vour, they must show, not only that they are, but 
that iikey should be ^^ vested;^ they must be able to advance 
feaaons why they should be vested ; lliey must, in a word, 
4diow diat they are right in the proper sense of the term ; 
namely, that they are calculated to promote the gen^nl iur 
tsrest and advantage or happiness of mankind. 

I shall conclude this part ci the introductory observati<ms 
I have to advance with affirming, that what has been esta- 
blished by human authority may be altered by human au^ 
thority, if found to be wrong; but what is sanctioned by 
treason, and established in the nature of things, is right at 
•all limes, and in every r^on, and cannot be justly, nor, in 
jenlightaied times, safely or permanently contravened or 
xcmtradicted by human institutions. 



PART II. 



If we estamine with attention, the questions and disputes 
which so much divide and agitate the difierent classes of 
men in society, and in this country at present, in reference 
to property, it will be easy to discover that the most serious 
jof all is the coi^cting chums and pretensions of labour and 



made undeniably apparent and fiuniliar tothe eyes and nnderstandingk 
x>fman1dnd. 
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ci&pital to the wealth which is produced by the tise of the 
one and the ecsertum of the other. This question, how*- 
erer it may be disguised, is reaUy at the bottom of most, 
others of a general kind relating to property ; and it will 
never be ended or settled until the subject be thoroughly 
investigated and probed to the bottom, and until either 
party be convinced, on grounds of argument and reason^ 
that full justice is done to them. 

Although it seems to be one of the most obvbus thinga 
imaginable, that, in all advanced periods of society, cofUal 
is at least as potent in its effects as labour in the production 
of wealth ; yet the labourers have been flattered and 
persuaded that they produce all;* whilst the cafntalists^ 
on the other hand, not contented with their proper and just 
advantages, as being the possessors and proprietors of capi- 
tal, and with the profit naturally and /air ^ arising from it, 
have combined and established laws of preference and fa* 
vour — ^laws of restriction, monopoly, and exdusion— which 
increase that profit beyond its legitimate bounds, and really 
trench upon the rights of the labourers, not only as limiting 
unnecessarily and partially, and consequently unjustly^ the 



* The Ricardo economists maintain that '^ labour is the otdy 
sonrce of wealth I'*— (See Maccnllocb's Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy.) ** The labour of the country/* says Mr Ricardo himself, is 
his pamphlet on Protection to Agriculture, '^ constitutes its only real 
source of Wealth ;** — and the whole of the first chapter of his Princi- 
ples of Political Economy consists of an elahonte, though indirect 
attempt to prove that labour i^oduces ally as if capital produced no« 
thing, and was not a *' real" aource of wealth also I It is truly as* 
touishing that this doctrine should have been maiataiaed till this time 
of day in a country where the effects of capital are so remarkably 
conspicuous. This most mischievous and fimdamental error will, it 
is hqped, be found fully refuted in the following work. See in par- 
ticular upon this subject chap. v. sec % «hap. viL sec 4, and cfa^ 
ix. sec. 3> of the First Book. 

7 
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Add fer tkeir exertioira, bat in varioiiB cither wajft pr^reot- 
k^ those exertions from being crooned with diat Ample and 
adequate temtineration wiiich would natnndly and necesss- 
iSly reward them tmder a diflferent «id jnster system. 

t^ractical politicians are accostomed to treat dns qdestion 
with much contempt, and think ihey do enough when they 
<< put down^ its orert resuhs. But it is not in dus manner 
it will ever be finally or satis&ctorily settled. The labour- 
«rs are too numerous and powerful a body to be dealt un- 
justly by when they are made ftdly aware of theit iq;fats ; 
and their means of information, and oontsequeiitly diesr 
psrwer, are increasing mudi too rapidly to give loonr f&i 
any hopes that th^ will allow the question to test unre^ 
solved, or that they tnll be satisfied without lull and com* 
plete justice. 

'' The improved education of the labouring classes,** says a 
very able w rite r^ and advocate of the labourers, " ought, ia 
tfie present questioD, to have great weight with statesmen, 
and with the ooramunity at large. Hie schools, which are 
everywhere established, or are establishing, for their in- 
struction, make it impossible for the greatest visionary to sup- 
pose that any class of men can much longer be kept in ignor- 
ance of the PBiNCiPLBs on which societies are formed and 
governed. Mechanics' Institutions will teach men the moral 
as well as the physical sciences. They excite a disposition to 
probe all things to the bottom, and supply the means of car- 
rying research into every branch of knowledge. He must be 
a very blind statesman who does not see, in this, indications 
of a more extensive change in the frame of society than has 
ever jret been made. Ttds change will not be effected by 
violence, and cannot be counteracted by force. No Holy Al- 
liance can put down the quiet insurrection by which know- 



* A writer, however, whom we shdl have occasion strongly to con- 
istcffttt in the foUowiog work, (see di^. ix. sect 3, of Book i.) but 
whoni, ncverthelees, we perfectly agree with here. 
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ledge win ttibvert whelefrer is not founded it |iMke lUid 
truths The interest of the different claases of labourers who 
are now first beginning to think and act as a body > in c^po* 
sition to the other dasses among whom, with themselves, the 
produce of the earth is distributed, and who are now only for 
the first time beginning to acquire as extensive a knowledge 
of the principles of government as those who rule, is too 
deeply implicated by these principles to allow them to stop 
short in their career of inquiry. They may care nothing 
about the curious Tesearches of the geologist, or the elaborate 
classification of the botanist, but they will assuredly ascertain 
wmrr they only, of all the classes of society, have always been 
involved in poverty and distress. They will not stop short of 
any ultimate truth ; and they have experienced too few of the 
advanti^es of society to make them feel satisfied with tbt 
present order d things. The mind is rather invigorated 
tbui enfeebled by the labour of the hands ; and they will 
carry forward their investigations undelayed by the pedantry 
a£ leamiag, and undiverted by the fastidiousness of taste. 
By casting aside the prejudices which fetter the minds of 
those who have benefited by their degradation, they have 
every thing to hope. On the other hand, they are the suffer- 
ers by these prejudices, and have every thing to dread from 
their continuance. Having no reason to love those institu- 
tions which limit the reward of labour, whatever may be its 
produce, to a bare subsistence, they will not spare them, 
whenever they see the hoUowness of the daims made on tfaefar 
Kspect As the labourers acquire knowledge, the foundatioiM 
of the social edifice will be dug up from the deep beds into 
whidi they were laid in times past, they will be curiously 
handled and closely examined, and they will not be restored 
unless they were originally laid in justice, and unless justice 
commands their preservation."* 



* Labour deftnded against the Claims of Capital, ^, by a La« 
ionrar, pp. 80, 31. (LondoB, 18125.) 
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Dr Snith himflelf was not, it mmt be admitted^ whoUy' 
fteeftom errot in his treatment of the question between thc< 
labourers and cajntalists. He does not indeed treat thal^ 
question directly, but, speaking of ^^ thie circumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people,^— of " servants, labourers, 
and workmen of different kinds,** — ^he says incidentally, " it 
is but equity that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the 
whole body of the people should have such a share of the 
]^oduce of their own labour as to be themselves tolerably 
well fed, dothed, and lo^^^;**" meaning evidently, fron^ 
the context, that the laboprers abne feed, clothe, and lodg^ 
** the whole body of the people,"" — an lerror which, though 
incidental, (and the positimi maintained therefore not pron 
bably deliberately or well considered,) is not the less likdiy, 
if unnoticed^ to be attended with bad effects, and is by fsf 
fhe most important oversight that is to be discovered in the 
Wealth of Nations. For this position would seem to 
imply that capital is of no us^, and affords no assistance id 
the work of feeding, clothing, and lodging the people !'— li 
position which, if put in this shape, would at once have 
shown the importance of the fallacy which lurked in that 
apparently harmless sentence ; and Dr Smith would at once 
have granted that the present generation of labourers could 
not FEED the people as well as they are now fed, if no capital 
had been expended and accumulated upon the land, or no 
£pnn-buildings, no fences, no drains, or other improvements^ 
calculated to assist the labourer and increase the produce, had 
been made upon it previously to the present day. He would 
have granted that the existing generation of labourers could 
not CLOTHE the people as well as they are now dothed, if there 
were no cotton-mills, weavingJooms, or other machinery of 
any kind in existence : — and, lastly, he would have granted 



Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 8. 
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that the existmg generation cf labourers couki ndt hoi>Q% tbe 
people as well as they are now loci^ed, if no hotiBes had been 
buik in former times, and left to the present proprietora and 
occupiers, or if, just when the present labourers camt to be 
^hle to work, all the towns^ villages, and houses througji- 
out the country had been swept into ruins ! And yet to 
admit these obvious trulk is wholly to give up the portent* 
ous doctrine that the labourers ahme feed, dothe, and 
lodge the whole body of the people, and at once to destroy 
the inference wUch must otherwise have been founded upon 
it, to the prejudice of ^ capitalists. To talk of equity a# 
demanding that the labourtoi should receive a <' share of 
tbe produce <^ thdbr own labour^ will never be satis&ctcHy; 
why should they not receive the whole of its produce P 
The error lies in supposing that labour produces all, — ^that 
the whole of the produce of labour and capital arises from 
the exertions of the labourers, independently of the capital 
with which they work, and are assisted. 

The capitalists have indeed always appeared to decline 
looking into the bottom of this question, as if afraid they 
should discover in it nothing to their advantage ; but there 
are, in truth, no real grounds for any apprehensions on this 
head ; and they will never enjoy their wealth in confidence 
and quiet tilfthey discard this slavish and groundless fear, 
and meet theb adversaries, as they may very safely do, on 
the fiur field of argument and reason. 

The labourers must be informed, and made to under- 
stand, that they do not produce all wherever they take the 
assistance o£ capital ; and the capitalists lending that assist- 
ance must be equally instructed that whilst each should be 
free to demand what he pleases for his particular contribu- 
tion or portion of capital, no individual, or body of men, 
can have right to exclude or interdict others from coming 
forward with their portions or capitals also, in open and 

6 
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equal competition^ or to attempt 'to enhance their gains by" 
means which aie unjust and injurious to their neighbours. 

In the following work an attempt is made to duddate* 
thiff question with the views that have been stated, and with 
an equal and impartial regard to the rights and just inter- 
ests of the parties concerned ; and if it is not discussed ia 
its utmost extent, or with all that minuteness and fulness of 
detail which its importimoe demands, still it is hoped that 
such hints are given, and such a tran laid, as may serve for 
the groundwork of a full discussion of it, and as may lead 
to a permanent and satisfactory adjustment of all the claims 
and interests involved in that discussion, upon the only prin- 
dij^es that can be either satisfiM^tory or perman^it— ^those of 
equity and justioe. 
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ON THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF BIGHT TO VENDIBLE 
PBOPERTT OR WEALTH, AS ARISING FROM THE 
MANNER IN WHICH IT IS PRODUCED OR ACQUIRED 
ORIGINALLY, AND FROM THE CONDITIONS NECES- 
8ARY TO ITS EXISTENCE IN ANY CONSIDERABLE 
QUANTITY OR ABUNDANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 
OF WBALTH, PBOPKBTY, AWO VAI.UB.— WKALTH DBFINBD. 

That sort o£ property at wealth, the protection and secu- 
nty of which fonns the second grand object of kw and 
gOYemment, and consequently of political science,-«-the pro- 
tection and security of persons forming the Jirst, — ^may be 
defined in two words,— 4?endi&2e property. More particu- 
larty wealth may be defined as follows I'^Those ewtemcU 
material objects^ necessary^usefidyor agreeabletofnankind, 
which it costs some considerable eofertion of ht0nan labour 
sr industry to prodtice or acquire originally , and which, 
when once acquired, can be transferred from one to 
amiotker^^oppropriated or alienated. 
1. Those things which nature provides in such abundance 
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as to exceed the desiree or wants of mankind, as common 
air, the light and heat of the sun, &c., as they cannot be 
exclusively appropriated, and require not to be purchased 
by labour or industry, are not wealth ; at least they are not 
that sort of wealth which requires to be protected or gua- 
ranteed to the possessor or proprietor by law and force, and 
consequently not that sort which can form any object of po- 
litical science. Such things no person needs to buy, or will 
buy, and such things no person can sell. They are not ven- 
dible property. 

2. Again, those things which are inherent and inalienable, 
however valuable they may be, and however limited in 
quantity, as the organs and members of our bodies, as well 
as our natural and acquired talents or abilities, though 
necessary, useful, and indispensable as the means or instru- 
ments of acquiring wealth, are not wealth themselves. Such 
things cannot be transferred from one to another, and they 
are therefore not wealth or vendible property. Vigorous 
and robust limbs and organs, or corporeal powers, as well 
as art or skill in professions and employments, with many 
other natural and acquired talents or abilities, — may increase 
the quantity or improve the quality of our labour ; but la^ 
hour is not wealth, but a part of the means only of producing 
or procuring it. For although wealth may arise from la- 
bour when it is employed in particular ways, none can aris^ 
from it till it be exerted ; and man himself, unless where he 
is a slave and the property of another, is not actual wealth, 
but one of the insteuments by which it is produced. 

3. But those things necessary, usefrd, or agreeable to 
mankind, which can be appropriated or alienated, and whidi 
are only to be procured by the assistance and industry of 
man himself, as com, cloth, houses, &c., as they require to 
be protected and guaranteed to the possessor or proprietor by 
law and force, so they are necessarily the objects of pditk 
cal science in general, and they constitute exdusivdy that 
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8ort of wealth wlndi k the peculiar subject of justice and of 
political ecoacmy* 

The foregoing definition admits of being divided into two 
sqNurate and distinct affirmative propositions, each of which 
may be illustrated by itself as follows :— 

I. That sort of fceaith which is the object of political 
science^ or of political economy^ must require some con- 
siderable emertwH of human labour to produce or procure 
it originally y and must be capable of being ewclusively 
appropriated. 

1. There are some things which never are, or can be, 
wealth or vendible property, under any circumstances ; be- 
cause under no drcumstanoes can they ever be exclusively 
appropriated, nor can they ever require any portion of la- 
bour or industry to produce or procure them. Such are 
those things first mentioned above, namely, the'&ir, which 
surrounds us at all times, and the lig^t and heat of the sun, 
which are rayed out upon us gratuitously. Such things 
never can become the objects of political science ; because 
the interposition or assistance of society, or of law and force, 
can never be required to guarantee the possession of them; 
all men being at fiiU liberty to use and enjoy as much as 
they i^ease of those first and most indispensable of all ne- 
cessaries, at all times, without price, and without challenge 
or charge. 

2. Again, tf^ere are some things which are wealth in one 
situatiim and not in another, because it requires labour or 
industry to j^ocure them in the one and not in the other. 
Such things are common sand and water. 

Thus, sand upon the seashore, and water in a great river, 
are not wealth, because in those situations they can be 
procured with small and inconsiderable labour, vis. with so 
much merely as is necessary to lift them from the place where 
they lie ; but let them be carried to a distance where the 
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aie wanted, and where they cannot be brought without con- 
siderable labour, and immediately they 'become wealth and 
vendible property. Let the sand, for example, be carried to 
any considerable distance, where it is wanted to be mixed 
with lime for building, and it then becomes wealth. Here 
it is brought with considerable exertion of labour or industry ; 
and this circumstance it is, combined with the demand for 
it, that is, with the desire of mankind to possess it under 
such circumstances, which at once confers upon it the char- 
acter of wealth. In like manner, water in a great river, 
where it can be had at will in unlimited quantity, and with 
no more labour than is merely required to lift it from the 
stream, is not wealth ; at least it is not that sort of wealth 
which falls to be treated or considered in the sdence of 
PoUtical Economy. But let the same element be brought 
to a distance, — let a part of the same river be carried, either 
by the labour of men directly, or by means of a canal or 
aqueduct, (in the construction and maintenance of which 
human labour is necessarily required,) to a neighbouring city, 
and then and there it instantly becomes wealth. It is not 
weahh at the river-side, where it can be had with small and 
inconsiderable exertion ; but when by labour and industry 
it is brought where it is wanted, and where it is not other- 
wise to be had, then, and not before, it becomes wealth. If 
you could take the city, and place it by the river-side, or if 
it had been originally seated there, water, being in abundance, 
would never have become wealth, unless the extension of 
streets and houses were such as to require considerable la- 
bour and industry to bring mi article so indispensable to its 
fiurthest parts. 

But p^haps it may be said and objected, that even sand 
upon the seashore, and water in a great river, are wealth 
and property, as belonging to the proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing land, who is not obliged to part with them, and might 

pnt clionfiP f^ ,Ha an f>iit fbr flAme equivalent nrico ^-i^ •"•. 
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knowledgment In general, however, he does part wMi them 
under such curcumstanceB without ezactmg any price ; hvA 
if he should demand a price for sudi articles, and should 
succeed in obtaining any other vendible commocity in ez« 
ehsoge for them, they would immediately acquire the dia- 
racter of wealth. 

It may perhaps be thought and adyanced as a fiurdier 
objection to this part of our definition, that land was ac- 
quired at first without either labour or industry ; but then, 
being firee to all as air and water, and exceeding the desires 
or wants of manlrind, it was not at that time wedth any 
more than air or water is now. Land was not then wealth, 
although its produce, which required labour and industry 
to gather and secure it, must still have retained that cha- 
racter. ^ A tribe of shepherds who traversed the breadth of 
* Tartary neither bou^t nor sold the land, nor considered it 
any part of their wealth; but their cattle, and the fodder 
which th^ gathered and stored upifor them against winter, 
as weD as the other articles of food or clothing for thent- 
sdves, which they gath^wd firom the land, must always 
have constituted a part of thdr wealth. Land may indeed, 
even now, be gotten in the uninhabited and unaj^propriated 
pftTtsof the earth for nothing, or />rtAe toMfi^; but there 
it is hardly worth the taking, and its produce onty where 
this is the case can be accounted wealth ; but the moment 
the land is appropriated, and is not to be gotten for nothing, 
it acquires this character: and this is necessarily the state ami 
condition of the land in all dviliaed and populous countries ; 
because individual possession or appropriation of the land is a 
condition necessary to itsbeingfiilly or highly cultivated and 
iinproved, — a condition without which neither population 
nor wealth could ever increase to any extent worth mentimir 
ing. In such countries therefore, and in sudi condition of 
the land, it must always be purchased by labour and in- 
dustry, or, what comes to the same thing, by what has been 
procured or produced originally by labour and industry. 
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It is tru^ that in this oonditiaii of the land it may hap- 
pen, and indeed often does happen, that particular parts of 
it increase in value without any labour at all being bestowed 
^K)n them, fix>m the increase of wealth and population, and 
the expenditure of labour and capital on the parts ac^ja- 
cent; and if this should be thought an exception to ^ 
umversality at the proposition aboTe stated, or an objection 
of sufficient weight, our definition might easQy be modified 
so as to obviate this objection, by the addition of the words, 
^^ land vaaieac particular conditions and circumstances.'*^ But 
the tradi appears to b^ that this seeming exception, even 
if it were more than sedning, is at all events so dight and 
inconsiderable, aa hardly to deserve or require more particu- 
lar notice.* 

This, then, it appears, we may set down as one distin- 
guishing characteristic of wealth, that those objects whereof 
it oonsists, are only to be produced or procured originally 
by the he^ of human labour. 

In its most enlarged sense, the term wealth may periiqis 
be understood to si^^iify abundance of every good thing, and 
may thus be allowed to indnde the fioee bounties of nature ; 
but, as It is the otrject of political science, and of political 
justice, or of kw and government, it must be con&ied to 
those good things which are bought with a price, which 
price must consirt, eidier wholly or in part^ of the labour 
and sweat of mankind themselves. 

U. TTua ami; of wealth which is the otifeet ofpoliHoai 
mAenoe^ nwui be capable cfbmig alienated or tnmsferred 
from one to another. 



• It will not, however, be lost sight of hereafter, when oooaaion 
may require cmr attention to it 
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TW woid property f it pnay be jemttrffj, is c^mmoialy 
WitA hy men of budneas ami df tbe world to dmgQ%t$ 
duMe thing* precisely which v^e meaiU to be uoderetoofd bf 
the term wealth, as explained by political economists. Jm 
the kw eourta, for eaiaiiiple, we ahri^s bear the word pro- 
per^, never weiilfth ; and in oomm<m discourse it is mucb 
the sane :-^we hear the one wond ten times tot once the 
other. But what sort oi property is it we are to imderstaiid 
when we hear the word in our coiurts of law, or observe it 
tised in the reports of law-proceedings ? Or in comoMm disi- 
course when we hear sudi expressions as the following >-* 
A man af kntge pro pof ' fy mueh property woe destroyed 
hy ikat^firCf or lost in that ehipwreehy ix the Jifce ? What 
iosrt of pnsperty is it, I say, we ^re here to understand f 
Yendflble p B opc t ly andoubtedtf , and vendkUe property 
only. 



Pwpatty is a word of very extensive signification ;« 
es^dained in our dictionaries, it di^noles qiudiiy, diipositioai^ 
or mttiibttte, rij^t of possessiom a$ wd ae things posaelBed. 

In reference to things possessed, property may be divided 
into two kinds, the alienable and inalienable ; the former of 
wbkh only can be wealth. 

Myoyes, my ears, and my ttxd^s, are i»y proper^, but they 
are not wealth, — I caanot part with thto. AU the members 
and organs of my body, as well as my natural alid acquired 
talents or abilities, are properties belonging to me ; but I 
cannot xmll them wealth, because they ase inaJienshb. 
These things are mose exdusivdy and unequivocally my 
property than any external or foreign olgect can be ; but 
they are not wealth. They cannot be sold, they cannot be 
appredated. They are not so abundant either as to be in 
excess, and they are in the very highest degree useful, de- 
sirable, and necessary, and yet they are not wealth, because 
they are inalienaUe. 
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Coiild the eye be add to the blmd, or a limb to him who 
wants it, what price might they net command ? Or rather 
I might say, what price dioidd be sufficient to purchase 
them? 

Again, the air I breathe, the light which ghids my sight, 
and the heat which nourishes me, these ihii^ also are my 
property, at le^st so much of them as I actually consume. 
And nothxDg can be conceived more useful or more neces- 
sary ; but they are not wealth, because they can neither be 
exclusively appropriated, nor do they require to be purchased 
by labour or industry. Of these tilings every man may 
consume, as was said before, as much as he jdeases, without 
challenge and without chafge. "What he does consume of 
them he cannot alienate, and idiat is ovar ^ consumptiatt 
be cannot iq>propriate. These iSaagBy therefisre, are not, 
and never can be, vendible commodities. 

This then, it appears, aho^ may be set down as aaotlier 
distinguishing characteristic of weabii, tiutt it must be ca^ 
fMe of being tnmsferred ftom one to anodier, approfffisted 
and alienated. 

Dr Smith, indeed, in describing AeJtSed capiial of a 
country, states as a part of % << the acquiied and useful 
abilities of all the inhabitanis of m^nbers of the society.'^ 
But in this he is inconsistent with himself, and at va- 
riance with his own uniform idea of wealth, whidi he con* 
«tantly designates. as << the produce of land and labour ;^ ac* 
eordingto whichbrief but comprehensive description of it, it 
is the produce only of those acquired and useful abilities that 
must be held to be wealth, not the qualities or capacities 
ibeHwdVes. It is true, indeed, that a country which con^ 



* Wealth of Nations^ book ii. chap. L 
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tains an intdUgent and indnstriouB popidaticm, and multi- 
tudes of skilled or instructed labourers, haying *< acquired 
and useful abilities,^ — possesses a great power of producing 
wealthy because, as was before observed, such abilities in- 
crease the quantity or improve the quality <^ our labour^ 
Bat ndther the persons nor qualities of a people, though 
the objects by which and for which all wealth exists, make 
any part of that wealth thansdves ; and all lows direcdy 
alfecting them bdiong to a perfecdy distinct department of 
polidcal science, vis. to that brandi of politics which relates 
to the protectbn and security of persons, and which we 
have already alluded to as fonning the first grand object of 
law and government. 

Before condikBng the chapter, it will be fooper to ad- 
vert, though but shortly in this place, to die subject cf 
value,* and to consider the two different meanings of thai 
term, as resting upon the same grounds with those of the 
words already exjj^auied. 

The word valtse, like the words property and wealth, has 
an enlarge an4 a limited signification. In its most extensive 
sense, it regards solely the utility of objects, or their ne- 
cesrity and subservience to human existence or weD-being. 
Absolute value in any object is unquestionably in {nropor- 
tion to its utility or necessity, first to the existence, and se- 
condly to the happiness of human creatures. Those things, 
however, which are furnished by nature in exhaustiess pro- 
fusion, however valuable they may be, and however neces- 
sary and indispensable to human existence, as air, water, &c.» 
men trouble not themselves about ; nor is there taaiy reason 
why they should^ when without trouble they have tiiem. 



* See this snlgect diseoaied more fiiUy in appendix to chmpter Sd 
of the steoiKdboolt. 
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Value ia this Bmoe ionxna no objoct of politieal science, or 
of pc^tical r^tilnlioD, — government or law. 

In its more oonfiined sense, value rdates eatirdy to the 
intensity of vendible quality in c^jocts which fall short of 
the desires and neoesnties €i mankind; 'in other words, to 
the qaanttty of one artide which can be procured in ex* 
ehaage for another, or lEor labour, by voluntary conaent of 
the proprietors, by tareaiy and agreement in the open market^ 
. Aat is, wherever commodities are bought and sokl Value 
ia this sense is the same thing with pdce, which consists Jn 
the relative vendible power of commodities, and is genersffy 
proportioned to the quantity of labour and commodities, ov 
capital expended in producing them ; that is, to die cost 
of their production, which constitutes their real price, or, in 
other words, that price which is the indisp^sabls condition 
or cause of their existence, and to whidi (though they may 
occasicmally or temporarily depart fiom it,) they must aL 
ways again return, and must continually gravitate towaids 
it as to the << centre of repose and ocmtinnance.^* 

This twofidd sense of the term value, here egq^ained^ is 
thus briefly and distinctly stoted by Dr Smith:— <^ The 
word value/' at^s he, 'Mt is to be observed^ has two diflferent 
meanings^ and sometimes expresses the utility of some parti* 
cular object^ and sometimes the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveys. The one 
may be called * value in use,' the other ' yalue in exchange/ 
The things which have the greatest value in use have fre- 
quently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the contrary, 
those which have the greatest value in exchange have fre- 
quently little or no value in use. Nothing is more useful 
tlian water ; but it will purchase scarce any thing, scarce any 
tibing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on die oon* 



Words of Dr Smith I Wealth of Nations, book!, cfaiq^ 7. 
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tnrj, has scaree any value in use ; but a very great quantity 
of other goods may frequently be had in exchange for it."* 

Thus, then, we perceive, that the words taeaUhf properttf^ 
value^ have all a more general and a limited signification, 
the confused and indiscriminate use of which must neces- 
sarily occasion endless misundeistandings, contradiction, and 
error, in the doctrines and reasonings of political economists, 
until they are properly defined and settled, and restricted to 
one sense. In the dictionary of our language, the sense of 
these words must of course continue to be retained and exi- 
pounded in its full extent ; but, as admitted into the voca- 
bidary of Political Economy, they must be rigidly confined 
to their masfi limited signification, as defined and explamad 
in the preceding pages. The word value must always be 
restricted to the meaning of exchangeable value ; and the 
words 'property and wealthy whilst they are to be uniformly 
understood as synonymous between themselves, are at the 
same time equally to be understood as equivalent to the es^ 
preision or definition given of the latter term — ^vendflble 
property.f 

• Weahh (^Nations, book L ehap. 4. 

f This chapter was written immediately after the pabllcation of 
Ifr Malthus's volume (in 1819) oa the Frindples of Political Eoono-' 
my^ and long before Colonel Torren8*8 publication (in 1821) on the 
Production of Wealth, in which he defines wealth as follows:—^ 
** Wealth," he says^ '^ considered as the object of economical science^ 
eonsiats oi thoae material articles which are useftd or desirable to 
man, and whidi it reqmres lome portion oi ydantary exertion to pro- 
cure or preserve ;" (page 1 ;) which easentially «|p»es in ito main par* 
ticnkn with that which we have hese endeavouied to establish. But 
this very able economist endesTours to lay down a distinction between 
wealth and exchangeable value, and even maintains that it would bo 
iAaoeorate to define wealth '/ to ocmsist in articles posaesaing ex* 
efaangeaUe value,*' (Eaaay oi the Prpduaiion of Wealths chapw i p. 
4l«,) which ii imdj tqiitakat to our ^* vendible pcoferty**' His 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE MATTBE AND FOEM8 OF WEALTH.— -NAT UEE OF 
PEODUCTION. 

SECTION I.* 

THE NATUBB OF PRODUCTION EXPLAINED. 

Excepting the land and its natural productions, all wealth 
is the produce oi human labour and capital ; and stock or 

reMonfl are shortly as follow:— (1.) Because two saftges retarniog 
ftottk the chase, both being successfbl, and haying acquired food and 
other things necessary to supply their wants, would possess wealth 
without the desire to exchange it. (2.) Because a single family shut 
out from all intercourse with the rest of mankind, cultivating the 
ground, and preparing its {Nroduoe for use, would possess wealth which 
« would Dotbe exchanged. (3.) Because, in acountry where the divi* 
sions of labour were unestablished, and every man combined in his 
own person a variety of employments, and produced for his family 
whateveir articles they consumed, or in a society where a community 
of goods were established, '' there would be neither buyers nor sdlers, 
neither exchanges nor value in exchange*" (Essay on the Producdon 
of Wealth, chap. i. p 14.) 

To these srguments I answer, Jini, ihat it is perhaps overlooked 
that things may be vendible which are not actually sold or exchanged. 
The produce consumed by a fiurmer in his fiunily and on his tom, 
die com he gives to his horses, and the potatoes he uses at his table, 
•re vendible commodities as much as those he carries to market, al- 
though they are neither sold nor exclunged ; and probacy in the 
ease of the two savagss above mentioned, if one of them offered the 
whole or the greater part of the spoils he had brought home for a single 
IROW, or something of comparatively insignificant value, the other 
udght agree to the exchange with the view of supplying himself, and 
pampering his qipetile with the rarer and prefen^le {neces of flesh. 

But, «MOM%, if there were a oonmunity of goods, and no such 
thing as barter, sale^ or exchanges, or private pwpsrty ; or if wealdi 
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ctpftal wUeb is saved and stored, or aecuArabited iveaMi, k 
nmply the ejffects of antecedent labomry or of antecedent la- 



iexistod under any of the drcamstanoea supposed by Colond Tonens 
IB the above oases,— whi<^ are indeed poc^y anusoal, and of little con« 
sequence^ and partly improbaUe or imaginary,— I say, in sudi erent, 
and under such drcumstanoes^ there being no coerdve lawB or r^u- 
lar government, there could hardly be any occasion for a definition of 
wealth at all, or for the cultivation of the science of Political Econo- 
my, the chief use of which is to improve the laws^ and to show what 
is r^t and iHiat is wrong in every circumstance which influences the 
distribution iif wealth under the system of the division of labour 
and of private property. All the arts of production might be very 
well known without reducing them to the shape o£ science, if indeed 
they could assume that shape at all, under the supposed circum- 
stances. 

Colonel Torrens adds, that exchangeable value is not an eaaentlal 
quality of wealth, ^ inhering** in the articles whereof it consists, '' but 
an aoddent belongiag to it only, under thdse particular oircumstanoes 
in which the divisions of labour and private property exist." (Essay on 
the Production of Wealth, chap, i., p. IS.) But it is believed that, with- 
out the existence of private property in wealth, it never can be aoeumu* 
lated to any considerable extent or abundance, and that this accident 
must attend it therefore wherever it can become the object of political 
idenoe. Although, therefore, under rare and unusual drcumslances, 
wealth should neither bs exdiai^;ed nor exchangeable^ this does not 
appear a good reason for rejecting a convenient and useftil definltioB, 
founded on sn aoddoit attending the thing defined, in every situation 
where a definition of it can be required, and one which is equally 
correct under such circumstances, and perhaps more concise and con- 
venient than any otherwhich oould be fimnded on an essential quality 
« inheringin it" 

There is another circumstance or ^^ accident*' attending wealth, 
which has been noticed all along in the chapter just omduded, and 
sn which I may here observe, that still another correct definition 
m^^t probsUy be founded, namely, that it requires to be protested 
end gnsnmteed to the powcMor or proprietor by law and foroe. I 
give the foUowing :—noie eafcriui/'fNa<0ria/ o4fMl#, a^^ 
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botir and oapiialy fixed and realised in certain material olv 
jeets or Ti^idible oomjDoditieB. 

Stock or capital has been described and considered as ac- 
cumulated labour. But this is incorrect; and although 
the expression is of course to be taken in a metaphorical 
sense, still it conT^s a very &lse idea, and leads to most 
erroneous and contradictory condusions. For, besides that 
labour cannot be accumulated, it is to be observed, that, 
except in the very origin of society, capital comes in for a 
distinct and separate sluure, both of the eflPects produced 
and of the wealth or profits accruing; and in every advan*- 
oed period it will be found, that the accumulations which ex- 
ist have all been made with the assistance of previous ac- 
cumulations or capital. These previous accumulations were 
not labour, nor even the efiects of labour, after the first 
employment of capital ; and to call them so is to sink the 

or 4i§reeabU to mmkindj of which the posustion or enjoyment requires 
to be guaranteed and secured to the possessor or proprietor by huo and 
force : and this, if I mistake not^ denotes those olijects, precisely and 
exduaivdy, which can be made the ground of an action at law incivU 
cases. For it may be observed^ that when those olijects appear^ at 
first sight, the fiurthest removed ftom any connexion with the idea of 
wealth, as in cases of de&mation, crim. con.^ &e., the satisfaction 
ionght must still take the ibrm of weahh, or pecuniary damages^ 
without which the action could not be maintained. As to this parti- 
calar, however, I ofier it with some hesitation and diffidence fbr the 
consideration and under correction of the lawyers. 

I will take the present opportunity of adding^ that there are.^tfr 
other forms of words or expressions hitherto unnoticed^ which are 
nearly synonymous with the definition vendible property ; these are 
(1.) Transferable Property ; (2.) Exchangeable Property; (3.) Alien- 
able Property ; (4.) Vendible Commodities. These expressions are all 
evidently much to the same purpose, and may be all used indiscrimi- 
nately and indifi^ffently when occasion requires ; but vendible property 
I cofliider upon the whole as generally preferable to any of these, and 
as more miiversally and unexceptionably applicable and convenient 
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efibct of cqfHtal altogetbor, and to ioFoive oundT^s in eaa^ 
tradicti<ni and absurdity, when we come to treat of distiiba- 
tion and the different gioiHidB of rigiit to weakh ; fat then 
we must allow a share to be due to the capitalist, while wc 
deny the efficacy of his contributiaii to the parocess of pro- 
duction ; and while, at the same time, nothing can be more 
absuid in itself or more false than such deniaL 

Accumulated wealth, then, we say, is fwt accumulated 
labour, but the effects of labour sometimes alone, but mor^ 
generally of labour and capital together, fixed and realiaed 
or impcessed iqpon matter ; and the process of productioB 
oondats of cq^^ efiects, or changes of fiNrm, combination, . 
or position, made upcm material objects, by means either of 
labour* singly, or of labour and capital united, Which endure 
&r some time after die labour itself is past, and which make 
some addition to ^ exchangeable value of those objects^ 
But labour itself, which is simply a moremoit or exertiott 
of the human body and fiicukies, cannot be accumulated cr 
retained in existence one moment beyond that in which the 
ex^tion is made. All laboiur perishes in die very instant 
of its performance ; but die objects on which labour is be« 
stowed may be preserved, and its effects be made to endure 
for a longer or shorter period in die forms and modificadons 
whid^ it impresses upon them. 

Thus, when a house is built, the labour anployed passes 
into non-existence as the work proceeds, and when the 
bdldii^ is completed the labour exists no more ; but its 
eSects continue to exist in the fabric it has raised, fixed and 
realiaed in the new form it has given to the stones and other 
materials oi whidb the structure is composed, and which 



* When we use the word labour^ we tlways of course mean human 
labour ; for the labour of other animals belongs to the head of capital, 
*— as do likewise the animals themsdTes, howerer employed by man 
ftr his purpMea. 
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may endure fivminy ytturs, and soooetimes finr maiiy geoe- 
latumfi. 

When labour Ib employed in sowing and tillmg the gioi^^ 
its effects appear in due tune in the crop which follovs ; but 
the labour itself remains not in eristehce one moment be* 
yond that in which it was perfbnned. 

When labour is em]^oyed in fitbiicating a web,, or in 
fiwhioning a coat or a shirt, it still becomes extinct the very 
moment succeeding to that which gaveit birth ; but it also 
still leaves behind it eflfects whidi axe more or less peon*- 
nent and peroeptiUe, in the new fims and properties with 
which it invests the cMotiy or wooly ot^aaf^ or othor mate- 
rials on which it is bestowed. Those materials have all them- 
selves been procured by means of labour, or of labour and 
capital, either immediately firom the earth, or from the ani> 
mals the earth sustains ; and these and all other materials, 
axe formed and prepared in the same manner into onnino- 
dities fit for use, by means of many capitals (necessarily ac- 
oun^ulated by saving and privation) as wdl as by many 
effinrts and operations of labour and painful industry ,«*-every 
<me of which, while it gives a new form or modification to the 
material substance, increases its value, and brings it still 
nearer, throuf^ every 8tq> of the process, to the end and <^ 
ject aimed at, until it issues at l^igth in a perfect productidn 
fit for human use,«— and thus it is that wealUi is produced. 

It is perfectly true, as has been remarked by M. Say 
and others, that in this process of production there w fi# 
creation of matter. But there is a modification of it ; and 
always either a diange and new arrangement of particles and 
of parts, or a new form, or new position, given to the mass ; 
and there is generally an augmentation or diminuticm of the 
quantity under operation, though not certainly of matter in 
die universe. But there is a creation of modes and forms, 
though not of matter. Nothing indeed can be more certain 
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<nr mdiHibtod, tfum Aat matter can neither be eieated nor 
•mrihilated by man ; but its forms may be varied by him, 
and portions of it nnder his hands may beyaried in quantity, 
•"-^neieased or diminished* 

Slill in every variation of quantity whidi any portion of 
matter under the hands of iKe worfanan is mads to undergo, 
whatevOT is added to it or abstracted ftom it, is all taken 
fiom or given back to the ultimate receptacle of all organis- 
ed and all fiictitious forms-— 4he boundless and all-contain- 
ing ^< ocean of matter.^ The parings of a riioe, or refuse 
materials of a manufactory, are thrown all back to augment 
the source whence they were at first derived ; and even the 
perfect products themsdves, after being used and worn tOl 
Aey are no l<mger serviceable for their temporary purpose, 
are returned to the dunghill, and equally consigned to the 
same amunon destiny. By decomposition, the di£ferent 
particles of whidi they consist are set free, and either enter 
immediately into new combinations fit for human use, or 
fly to augment the vast and illimitable reservoirs of their 
homogeneous and kindred substances. 

The particles which compose the present crop existed all, 
it is prdlMible, in the eartb, and in the atmosphere or heavens, 
befbfe diey took the present form of wheat, oats, &c. It is 
merely a change of comlnnation or position they have under- 
gone ; to the effecting of which (if we consider narrowly) the 
industry of man has been but in a small degree subservient. 
He threw the* seed into the ground perhaps, and prepared 
its bed, but nfituie cEbd all the mysterious work of causing 
it to grow and to produce, '< some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fidd.^ In the gathering of Ae fruits of 
the earth, and in the preparing and disposing of them for 
use, the effects of human labour are more distinctly seen s 
still, however, it does nodiing but move, finrm, new-modd, 
and arrange, diose material products whieh nature bestows. 
Labour creates them not; although it must be confessed, 
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that in prodocmg wealth it Vaiies and determines their 
modes of existence. Yet stiU labour is an indifl^iensabte 
ingredient in the production or procuration evan of the fruits 
of the earth, and of the matter of wealth, or what is called 
rtide or raw produce genendfy ; which cannot foe obtained 
without it, at least in any considerable quantity, or in such 
abundance as to supply hberally the wants and necessities 
of human existence, — scarcdy even those of a single savage 
or family in the state of nature, and far less of a numerous 
people in the civilised state. 



SECTION II. 

THE MATTER AND FORKS OF WEALTH REVIEWEn. 

Haying thus briefly explained the meaning of the term 
production, and unfolded the nature of wealth in its ele- 
ments, I shall now proceed to consider the whole wealth of 
a country in the mass, as it is found to exist in an extendve 
civilised and opulent community, by a summary statement 
or review of the principal objects or items of which it con- 
sists. 

This,, it is hoped, will serve to confirm our foregoing rea- 
sonings, as weQ as to eluddate those which are to foHow. 
It will also serve to assist the student in endeavouring to 
acquire a distinct and definite conception of the aggregate 
quantity txf vendible property at any time existing widiin a 
country ; what that aggv^ate entirely and exdnsively con- 
sists of; and the comparative amount of its different parts. 

It is not our object, it may be observed here, to inquire 
into the actual state of wealth at any particular time or in 
any <me country, but to present the reader with a general 
Aetch or outiine of its principal features, or of those objects 
it wiU always be found to consist of at all times and in all 
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eofantties, wbaferer it has iiKgreftBed to any considerable 



In this statement, also, it is to be observed, that we pay 
no attention to classification as rq;aids the employment of 
wealth, but aKleavour to take a general and comprehensiye 
Tiew of it in the most natoral order. Havii^ done this, we 
shall in the fdlowing chapter i^ly oursdyes to classify and 
analjrxe it in reference to its various uses and emjJoyments. 

The ftUowii^ then I would set down as a general 



SinfMABT OF WEALTH. 

The wealth of a country, or of any separate portion of man- 
kind or community, consists, in the first jdace, of the country 
itself, that is, of the land or territory possessed by them, 
and all that is naturally borne upon its surfiu^ or contained 
in its bowels within the readi of man ; or in the waters and 
other elements biurdering upon it, or enclosed within its 
boundaries; which form and comprise the first great dividon, 
or items of wealth, and the subject upon which the art and 
iodostry and labour of mankind fall to be exerted, in order 
to produce every other artide of wealth besides. This head 
indndes mines, the natural productions of the hmd and of 
the waters, fisheries, com, and cattle, except in so fiur as any 
rfthese infisrior items are improved or augmented by hu- 
man industry, art, or labour. 

Secondly, in connexion with the land must be stated as a 
part of wealth, those imjnrovements made upon it, which 
cither fiudUtate and abridge, or render more effective the 
q[ieratioii8 of agriculture, as enclosures, drains, and all me- 
liorations of the soil, the efiect of culture and hmnan labour, 
which make its produce permanently more abundant, or more 
easily obtained. 

Thirdly, I enumerate, as having an inseparable eonnex- 
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ion with the Und, the houses, and other immoYeaUe struc- 
tures built or formed upon it for the use of man, whether 
they be calculated for accommodation and enjoyment merely, 
or for busmess and production ; as roads, canalr, harbours, 
docks, water-works, or arcs for water-wheds, dam-heads, &c. ; 
all houses of every description, as dwelling^houaes, public 
buildings for national or for local purposes, churches, cha- 
pels, theatres, arsenals, and all works and buildings neoes^ 
sary for manufactories, as founderies, potteries, glass-works, 
salt-works, coal-works or mines, corn-mills, cotton-mills, &c. ; 
or for mercantile purposes, as warehouses, granaries, &c. ; 
or for agricultural purposes, as bams, storehouses, &c. 
These, it may be observed, and the two foregoing classes of 
wealth, except the natural productions of the land and waters, 
are all fixed property^ stock or capital immoveable and m*> 
separable from the land or territory. 

Fourthly, I shall state, as a distinct portion of wealth, aU 
use^ machines and engines, or instruments of trade, to* 
gether with all implements and utensils of every description^ 
and for whatever purpose wanted or used, as water-whedi, 
steam-engines, cranes, wind-mills, thrashing-mills, ploughs, 
weaving-looms, washing-mills, beetling-engines, fulling-^nills, 
paper-mills, printing-presses, tjrpes, anvils, hammers, planes, 
saws, augers, axes, tools ; as also tables, chairs, beds, poi. 
kers, tongs, fire-irons^ pots and pans. These, again, we 
observe, are all moveable property^ except, periiaps, water* 
wheels,* which cannot, in general, be taken down and rt^ 
moved without almost their entire destruction, or /at kast 
without such expense, injury, and diminution of value, as 
would amount to the resolution ^of them into the otiginal 
materials ; that is, into the value of the wood and iron wheiek- 
of they were made, or of such parts of those materials as 
should remain applicable to any new purpose. 

• A singular exception perhaps it may be thought. 
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Fifthly and lastly,! state generally, that wealth consists 
of the productions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, that is, of rude produce and wrought goods, whether 
adapted for the purposes of trade Gt for immediate use or 
enjoyment ; as com, cattle,- sugar, wine, tobacco, co£Pee, tea, 
heefj brefeul, meal, flour, wool, cotton, silk, leather, doth, 
household furniture, musical instruments, paintings, maps, 
books, wood, iron, silver, gold, pots and pans ; money, goods, 
wares, and merchandises of all sorts ; ships, carriages, wag- 
gons, carts, and coaches. These also, it is evident, are all 
moveable property. 

The foregoing and all other material objects, the produce 
of every art and occupation, which require labour or indus- 
try to collect, arrange, fiidiion, and finrm, or to fit and pre- 
pare them for the use, accommodation, or enjoyment of man, 
compose the wealth and aqntal or stock of a country. 
These are all vendible property ; and they are all of that 
limited Quality that lata and force are necessarily required 
to secure them to the possessors or proprietors. And if we 
scrutinise the whole, and try every article, we shall find that 
aD wealth oomes either immediately from the land, or from 
the hands of productive labour ; and that capital (togetiier 
wHfa all the benefits which it will be shown in the sequel to 
confbr upon mankind) owes .its existence entirely to human 
provi<fence, foresight, and parsimony. All wealth therefore 
is whoDy derived from the united powers of nature and 
human industry assisted by capital, shortiy expressed by the 
ibrms Umd and labour. The elements and matter of wealth 
exist in the earth and in tiie heavens ; human labour is ne- 
cessary to collect, fashion, and dispose them for the use of 
man. 
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CHAPT£R III. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF WEALTH IN ESFSR- 
BNCE TO ITS DIFFEEENT USES AND EMPLOTKSNTB. 

Although all wealth is employed dther producdyely or 
unproducdvely ; that is, .either, first, in supplying and grati- 
fying the wants and desires of mankind, without any other 
return than the siqiport of their bo£es and enjoyment of 
their lives ; or, secondly, in supplying and gratifyii^ die 
same wants and desires, accompanied with the production^ 
or return of a quantity ,of new wealth, greater or less, or 
equal to ihat whidi is consumed ; yet a small ezaminadon 
will be sufficient to convince us that it cannot be divided into 
two simple sorts, or be classed entirely and distincdy under 
the two different heads of productive and unproductive. 

It is true, there are a great many items of wealth which 
can only be employed productively, as a plough, a weaving- 
loom, &c^ ; and others which can only be employed unpro- 
ductively, as a piano-forte, a sideboard, &c. ; but there is a 
third sort, and great amount of wealth, which can be employ, 
ed either the one way or the other, as com, doth, &c. accord- 
ing to the employment of the persons whom it miiint^wg. 

All wealth consists of objects either immediately applic- 
able to the satis&ction of the wants and desires of mankind, 
as bread, wine, doth, houses, household furniture, musical 
instruments, paintings, maps, books, 8cc., or of such as assist 
in producing them, as a plough, a wine-press, a weaving- 
loom, a printing-press, axes, planes, saws, and other tools, 
&C. The first sort may be distinguished when occasion re- 
quires, as wealth immediately consumable ; the second as 
wealth not immediately consumable. The latter aort, or 
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weahh not hninnduitely consumable, can be employed only 
in one way, and that is productively. Of the fonner sort, 
or wealth immediately consumable, a part can be employed 
only in one way, and that is unproductiyely, as instruments 
of music,* paintings, maps, books, &c. ; but another, and by 
hr the greatest part, may be employed either productiyely 
or unproductively, as bread, cloth, &c. according to the em- 
ployment of the persons who consume it. For as wealth 
immediatdy consumable, or food, clothing, and shelter of 
some sort'or other, is necessary to the support of our bodies 
and to our very existence, and as human labour is abso- 
lutely necessary, in a greater or less degree, to the production 
of ereiy artide of wealth, that which is employed in main- 
taiaii^ productiye labourers is alone productiye of new 
wealth ; while that which is em^oyed in maintaining cTeiy 
other description of persons ia not followed by any such re- 
sult This part of wealth, therefore, is productiye or unpro- 
ductive according to the way in which it is employed, or to 
the description of persons whom it maintains. 

'' There is one sort of labour/' says Dr Smith, " which adds 
to the yalue of the subject upon which it is bestowed ; there 
is another which has no such effect. The former, as it pro- 
duces a yalue, maybe called productive; the latter, unpro- 
ductive labour. Thus the labour of a manu£icturer adds ge- 
nerally to the value of the materials which he works upon, 
that of his o;wn maintenance and of his master's profit* The 
labour of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to the value 



* It may perhaps be thought that musical instruments and eren 
hooadiold fiimiture, when they are empk>yed by teachers or boarding- 
bouse-keepers for hire, and the gaining of a livelihood, are empbyed 
productively ; but it is to be recollected that no new wealth is ever 
produced in this way, and that that which supports both the teachers 
and taught must be drawn ultimately fVom some productive source. 
Vide Dr Smith on this suljeet, W. of N. b. ii. c. 1. voL i. p. Ul, 
Bachanan's edition. 
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of nothing. IlKmgh the l UM mihcia rer has his wages adnm- 
ced to him by his master, he in reality costs him no expanse, 
the value of those wages being generally restored, together 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon which 
his labour is bestowed. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grows rich by employing 
a multitude of manufacturers ; he grows poor by maintaining 
a multitude of menial servants. The labour of the latter^ 
however, has its value, and deserves its reward as well as that 
of the former. But the labour of the manufacturer fixes and 
realizes itself in some particular subject or vendible commo- 
dity, which lasts for some time at least after that labour is 
past. It is, as it were, a certain quantity of labour stocked 
and stored up, to be employed, if necessary, upon some other 
occasion. That subject, or, what is the same thiiq^, the price 
<^that subject, can afterwards, if necessary, put into raoCMO 
a quantity of labour equal to that which had wiginally pro- 
duced it The labour of the menial servant, on the contrary, 
does not fix or realize itself in any particular subject or yean 
dible commodity. His services generally perish in the very 
instant of their performance, and seldom leave any trace of 
value behind them, for whidi an equal quantity of service 
could afterwards be procured."* 

To return to our analysis and dassification, and to be as 
^dstinct as possible upon this subject^ wealth, with regard to 
its uses and employments, must be classed under three dif- 
ferent heads ; namely, Jirstj that which is necessarily pro- 
ductive; eecondy that which is necessarily unproductive; 
and, thirds that which may be either the one or the other, 
according to the way in which it is employed. 

I. If we cast our eyes backwards upon the various items 
or sorts of wealth described and enumerated in the state- 
ment or summary contained in the preceding chapter, it 



* Weakh of Nations, book ii. chap. 3. See the sa^eotof prodoc- 
tive and unproductiTe labour treated more fully in die nat chapter. 
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will be a pp ar e n t diat some of them are caknlated for imme- 
diate use, consumption, or enjoyment ; that is, for the sa- 
tirfaction of die immediate, naturid, and necessary wants or 
dedres of mankind, — as bread, wine, &c, while others are 
caleolated merely to assist in producing such articles, and 
eaimot themsdves be conyerted to any such immediate pur- 
pose of consumption, — as a plough, a wine-press, &c. Of 
this last-mentioned sort, or wealth which cannot be applied 
lo any purpose of immediate enjoyment, but must necessa- 
lUy be applied to productiye purposes, is the land, and the 
melkratioiis made iqson it, — as enclosures, drains, &c., 
roads, eanak, faarbonis, docks, water-works, or arcs for wa- 
tar-wlieels, dam-heads, and aU works and buildings necessary 
fer evcvy different manufacture or mechanic art,»<is blast- 
furnaces in fimnderies, kilns in potteries and glass-worics, 
■id afl sCructores of a nmilar kind, which cannot be applied 
to the immediate sads&ction of our natural wants, or con- 
yerted to any odier use or purpose but that for which they 
were originally and expiesdy designed. These must be con- 
sidered akogedier or chiefly as productiye wealth. Of this 
sort likewise may be redconed steam-engines, cranes, water- 
wheels, windmilts, ihra^nng-maohines, ships, &c., and ge- 
nerdly all those items of wealth which aie subsendent to 
production, and cannot be applied without yery great loss 
and depredatioQ to any other purpose. 

It is true, the proprietor of a piece of land, or of a ship, 
« of a 8team-*oigii^ or of a pottery or a glass-woric, or of a 
diaare in a canal, road, 8ec., may seQ any of these properties, 
and apply the proceeds to the purpose of immediate con- 
flumpCion or enjoyment, or to any 'vther purpose he pleases ; 
diat is, he.can exchange any of these properties for money, 
which he can empl^ in any way he pleases. He may 
eitber set bbwoers to wovk in some otiier department of 
pfodoctiye industry; in which case his stock, if applied 
witb oottOKNi judgment and common fortune, will return to 
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him after a certain lapse of time with some aiigmeiitati<m % 
namely, with the ordinary profit and wages, or remuneration 
for his trouble and risk in so employing it ; or he may lay 
out the money wholly in procuring immediate enjojrment ; 
as, for example, in treats and amusements, — in eating and 
drinking and making merry ; in which case it will not re- 
turn to him again, nor will the articles consumed be re* 
placed by any certain or equal quantity of new wealth, but 
will be destroyed and annihilated ais wealth altogether. 
But the canal, rpad, &c., the share of which this person 
sold, will not be in the smallest degree affected, altered, or 
iiyured by such disposal. Not a st(me of their fiibrics will 
be moTed ; but they will continue, as before, to be applied' 
to their destined purposes just as if no sudi transfer had 
happened. 

There are some portions of wealth, therefiire, which must 
always be employed in the work of production, so long as 
th^ continue to retain the character of wealth ; and, in re- 
gard to those just mentioned, that will be until ihey either 
go into decay or disrepair themselves, or until the decay of 
the country, or of trade in die place where they are situated^ 
anVl on which their employment or utility depends. Ma- 
chines, whilst a demand subsbts finr the articles they are 
calculated to produce, must be so employed ;— a canal, a 
dock, a harbour, must be so employed, and can only cease 
to be productive wealth in consequence of the decay of the 
country, or of trade in the place where they happen to be 
situated, and which no longer requires or can maintain sudi 
expensive items or means of production. 

It is also true, that some of those items of wealth here 
set down as mainly and necessarily productive, may, to a 
limited extent, or in a constrained sense, be applied to im- 
mediate consumption or enjoyment ; — as a walk for recrea- 
tion may be taken in the fields, or upona road; which last, 
as well as a canal, may be used ixst the transport of a plea- 
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■oie-party ; and the steam-engine, wbich was heretofore ex- 
dushrdy confined to productive purposes, is now exten- 
fliTety a[^lied to navigation,— a very considerable part of 
which is devoted to pleasure or amusement. Yet still their 
ntiUty or productive capacity continues to constitute the 
chief end and purpose of this dass of objects ; — that of a 
road or canal to facilitate business and the transport of goods 
or commodities, and that of a steam-engine to propel ma- 
chinery employed to increase the productive powers of la* 
bouT ; and, generally speaking, therefore, they mUst be al- 
lowed to derive their diaracter fi^m this predominant qua- 
lity, and must be set down as stock or capital essentially 
productive. . 

There are other items of wealth which are also strictly 
productive, but which may be converted, though but par- 
tially, and not without considerable loss and reduction of 
▼iahie, into purposes of mere enjoyment and consumption. 
Such are cotton-mills, corn-mills, granaries, work-shops, &c., 
which might be converted into dwelling-houses, churches, 
theatres, &c. (which are objects of barren consumption) ; 
bat to a very limited extent, and evidently not without con- 
siderable expense and a very material sacrifice of value. 
For aldioi^ a granary or an extensive work-shop, &c., 
might, at a certain expense and sacrifice of capital, be con- 
verted into dwelling-houses, or even into a church or a 
theatre, yet this could not be done in many instances, or to 
any considerable extent, because granaries and work-shops 
must be had, as well as dwelling-houses, churches, and 
theatres, in jnroportion to the business and popidation to be 
accommodated ; while it is evident the original destination 
of granaries, work-shops, &c., could not be changed to any 
coDfliderable extent in a country requiring an additional num- 
ber of dweOmg-houses, or even in one which hsamky kept up 
a fixed and stationary number. This isevident, because the 
demand fi»r dweUing-liouses cannot increase or continue the 
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same without the increase or contiiiuanoe of the general 
wealth and population of the country, and then the demand 
for granaries V work-shops, &c., must increase or remain un- 
ifiminished at the same time ; and whOst the one class of 
buildings recaves an addition to its number, or continues 
undiminished, so must the other. It is evident, therefore, 
that the buildings of either description could not be con* 
verted to the contrary purposes mentioned to any extent of 
consequence; as, likewise, it is plain, that in every ad- 
vsnced country there must always be a very great amount 
of wealth, stock, or capital, invested in productive birild*' 
ings, or houses, which cannot be converted from their pro** 
per use to purposes of consumption and enjoyment; but 
must c(mtinue to be applied to productive purposes, and 
to retain the character of productive weakh until thdlr 
own decay, or until the decay of the trade, peculation, and 
general wealth of the country or place where they are situ- 
ated. 

II. Again, there are other articles which are altogetho: 
confined to ei^oyment, and cannot be iq^plied at all to pro- 
ductive purposes. Such are instruments of music, paint- 
ings, maps, books, &c. Those thii^ can only serve fw 
Measure and amusement, or for instruction ; and, however 
much they may contribute to increase production indirecdy, 
by improving the capacity and skill of the producer, as well 
as by rewarding and stimidating his exertions, they cannot 
be accounted productive wealth. Hey may be the most 
excellent things in the whole drde of nature or catalogue of 
weahh, but they cannot be applied directly to the work cf 
production. These articles, indeed, bdng vendible comma- 
duties, may be sold, and the proceeds applied to productive 
purposes, but the articles themselves never can, but must 
still be applied to their proper and unalterable uses, and 
must continue unchangeably to amuse, ddi^t, and instruct 
mankind, into whatever hands they may £dl. 
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All housefadd ftmuture is strictly unporodnctiTe weakh, 
and fjopedj bdongs to this dass, which cannot be conTerted 
to any other purpose than that of consumption or eiy oyment ; 
•^4M tables, chairs, beds, sideboards, china, stoneware, crys- 
tal, fcc. Other household articles, indeed, — as those form- 
ed of the metak, — ^may, some with a greater, some with a 
less sacrifice of value, be converted and applied to produc- 
tive purposes ;— as, for instance, pots and pans might be 
fixrged into other useful articles, and pokers and spits 
might, with perhaps still less loss, be made into nails. Yet 
a slight consideration will be sufficient to dononstrate that 
this oould only be done to a very limited extent ; because 
pots and pans, and pokers, &c., must be had to serve their 
purposes as well as nails, or any other articles of wealth 
into which those utensils could be converted ; the one sort 
being wanted as well as the other, in proportion to the ex- 
tent, wealth, and population of a country. 

III« The third and last sort of wealth is that which may 
be afipiieA indifferently either to productive or unproductive 
purposes, and consists of all articles or goods which are im- 
mediately consumable, or such as are necessary to the sub- 
sistence of the labourer or of mankind, whose industry may 
be applied either productively or unproductively. Such are 
com, ck>th, houses, &c., which may be employed either the 
one way or the other. 

For example :«-Any person having the command of a 
quantity of com, doth, and other artides necessary to the 
subsistence of the labourer, equal, suppose, to the mainte- 
nance of a hundred or a thousand men for a year, or any 
other given amount, may employ it in either of the two dif. 
ferent ways following : — 

First, he may employ it in any of the three general de- 
partments of productive industry, — agriculture, manufiuN 
tures, or commerce ; that is to say, he may employ it in 
raising or producing com, cloth, or other vendible commo- 
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dities^ by settiiig labouiers to work in any of those dqisft- 
ments ; in which case, as the com, cloth, &c., the aubsist* 
ence of the labotuer, disappears, other wealth, conn, doth, 
&c., will arise under their hands, and if their labour has 
been directed and applied with ordinary skill and judgment, 
and with ordinary good fortune, the quanti^ of wealth pro- 
duced will exceed the original quantity which has been con- 
sumed, and replace the capital expended, with the addition 
of the ordinary profit of stock in such emplojonents ;— that 
is, the ordinary remunei^tion or reward to the proprietor for 
the trouble and risk he subjects himself to in that particular 
application and employment of his labour and stock. Se- 
condly, the person having possessicm of such stock or capi- 
tal may use it in keeping hounds and hunting-horses, and 
grooms, and menial servants, or other unproductive labour- 
ers ; or he may give it away for nothing to persons who do 
not labour at all ; in which case, as the com, doth, &c, 
the subsistence of the hounds and horses, and of the unpro- 
ductive labourers, or of the non4abourers, disappears, no 
new wealth will arise therefrom, nor will the original capital 
be replaced by such expenditure and consumption, which 
must be supplied, if repeated, from some other source alto- 
gether independent of such application of stock, whereby the 
whole is spent and annihilated as wealth, without imy return 
or reproduction of property equivalent thereto. 

In the first of these two cases, goods of equal or greater 
value arise from the consumption of goods already in exist- 
ence ; in the second, such consumption is not followed by 
any retum of equivalent goods ; and as in both cases wealth 
or vendible commodities are equally consumed, vie. the sub- 
sistence of the labourer, or non-labourer, and are reproduced 
in the one case and not in the other, it is apparent that this 
sort of wealth becomes productive or unproductive according 
to the way in which it is employed ; in other words, accord- 
ing as it is expended in maintuning persons who are occu- 
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{»ed in tbe one or in ike other of the different wdys de^ 
scribed. 

It depends, therefore, entirely and exclusiyely on the way 
in which this aort of wealth is employed whether it be pro- 
ductiye or unproductive^ and whether an equal, or a greater, 
or a less quantity o£ wealth, or no wealth at all, arise i&om 
its consumption. And hence it follows, that wealth in ge^ 
neral cannot be distinctly classed and confined to the two 
simple sorts or species of productive and unproductive ; so 
▼ery conMderable a portion of it, — namely, almost all that 
is immediately consumable, — ^being applicable both ways, and 
taking the character of productive or unproductive, not from 
any modifications under which it exists, or from any quali- 
ties inherent in or constandy attending it, but simply from 
tlie way in which it is employed ;— >that character depend- 
ing entirely on the employment of the persons or labourers 
which this species of wealth is expended in maintaining. 

And this conclusion leads directly to the considertition of 
the much-controverted question of productive or unproduc- 
tive labour,^-a subject which I shall endeavour fully to dis- 
cuss in the two next chapters. 

It has been already noticed (pp.* 26, 27,) that among those 
items of wealth which belong generally to the class of pro- 
ductive, there are some which may, to a limited extent, be 
applied to unproductive purposes ; — as a canal and a steam- 
boat may be employed to convey a pleasure-party, and a 
walk for pleasure nvay be taken in the fields (which are the 
Isnd) or upon a road.— It has been shown, in like manner, 
(pp. 27, 28,) that there are items of wealth which general- 
ly belong to the class of unproductive, which may also, in 
a limited degree, be turned to productive uses ; — as a 
dwelling-house may be converted int6 a work-shop, granary, 
or the like ; and we have explained the causes which control 
/ and restrain the application of those items to any consider- 
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able extent, the one way or the other, contrary to theb ori- 
ginal and proper destination. But it may not be whdiy 
nselesa or unnecessary to add, that, in a certain constrained 
sense, all wealth may be i^lied, at the pleasure of the pos- 
sessor or proprietor, either to productiye or unproductiTe 
purposes ; as, for instance, a canal, which is chiefly used in 
a productive way, may not only, as already mentioned, be 
applied to the unproductive purpose of transporting a plea- 
sure-party, but it may be applied productively in a way 
quite distinct from that of its ordinary and pniper use, 
should the decay of a country or of trade render it usdess 
for the purpose of navigation ; — as the stones which confine 
its banks, or those of its locks or aqueducts, might be taken 
to build a house or a bridge ; and, under similar circum- 
stances, a road might be turned to tillage ; and this might 
be called applying the canal and road to productive pur- 
poses. On the other hand, sideboards imd tables, paint- 
ings, mapd, books, be, which are strictly unproductive 
wealth, might be employed to keep up the fire of a steam- 
engine^ or other Airnace used in a productive way, as the 
numerous volumes of the Ale^candrian library actually were 
^ employed to heat the baths ; and this might be called ap- 
plying those articles productively. But I believe every 
reader will readily allow that such a construction or strained 
application of terms as to call such a use of those articles a 
productive one, would be altogether extravagant and inad- 
missible. Nor could any cavil or objection founded on such 
a forced construction and use of language be considered as 
an obstacle, or be allowed to stand in the way of a more 
perfect classification of the different lands of wealth than we 
have been able, consistently with truth, to exhibit. And 
this much, at least, the reader must have seen, that it is not 
on account of such obstacles that we cannot divide the 
whole mass of wealth into the two simple kinds of productive 
and unproductive. It is because so great a proportion of it 
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can be applied as we have shown, either the one way or the 
other, that this distinction holds not universally, and cannot 
be so laid down. It is suffident fw us to have endeavoured 
to found our analysb v^n the diSisrent j»operCies and dis^ 
tinguishing characteristics which really belong to the differ* 
ent sorts of wealth, without pretending or attempting a mote 
exact or more perfect and simple classification of them than 
the things themselves will reaUy allow. 

But although we cannot lay down an unqualified and 
universal distinctimi on this siibject, still the analyns we 
have attempted is not to be considered a» usdess or unpro- 
fitable. Nor will our attention be found to have been uat* 
lessly or ui^rofitaUy employed i:qK>n it. A very great pro- 
portion of the general mass of weidth fidls distincdy to be 
classed under the two simple heads of productive and un- 
productive ; imd we have learned, at least, in the course of 
our investigations, what portions or items can and what can- 
not be so classed. We have, besides, it is to be hoped^ 
gotten to the bottom of our subject, and gained a more per^ 
fisct knowledge of the different uses and employmenta of 
wealth than we could have acquired otiierwise, as wdl as a 
mcyre perfect view of the distinguishing charact^s of its dif.^ 
ferent items, and a cue to refer every distinct sort to its 
proper fdace in our conception of the whole. 

We may observe, then, as the result of our inquiries 
here, that there are Jlt>e diflFSarent circamstaacea attendfaig 
weakh, or accidents affecting it, relatively to its differant 
uses and emj^ymeats, which bebng to and characterise its 
various parts and items, with a greater or less degree of dis- 
tinctness. 

First, we have seen (p. 25) that among the various items 
of wealth there are some which must be applied altogetiier 
and invariably to productive purposes, so long as they re- 
tun the character of wealth themselves, — as ploughs, wine- 

c 
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presses, water-wheds, steam-engines, weaving-looms, and 
the like. 

Secondly, we have seen (p. 28) that there are other items 
whidi can ooij be applied to unproductive purposes, — as . 
instruments of music, paintings, maps, books, and things 
of the like nature. 

Thirdly, there is another sort of wealth or items which 
approach to the character of the first, but which may, in a 
certain degree and to a limited extent, be applied as the 
second, — as the buildings of cotton^mills, commills, &c., 
which might be partially converted into dwelling^iouses. 
(See pp. 27, 28.) 

Fourthly, there is a sort approaching to the character of 
the second, but which may be partially converted to the 
purposes of the first,— ^as pots, and pans, and pokers, which 
might be manufactured into nails, &c. (See p. 29.) 

Fifthly and lastly, there is a sort of wealth or items w^di 
may be applied indi&rently either as the first or second ; 
that is, equally to productive and to unproductive purposes, 
and to an indefinite extent in either way, — as com, cloth, 
&c., (see p. 29,)— th^e being no impediment to the applica- 
tion or onployment of the whole of this sort of wealth in 
pure unproductive consumption or enjoyment, except that 
which arises from the private interests of the possessors of 
capital, which teaches them to reflect, that if those items, or 
their individual portions of them, should be so consumed, 
they must be reduced to the condition of labourers, or, if 
incapable of labour, to that of a total dependence or destitu- 
tion.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 

Productive labour is that which is directly employed in 
the production of wealth or vendible property, and of which 
the effects remain apparent after the labour itself is past, 
fixed and realized in some material object or commodity. 
Such are the labours of the husbandman, the manufacturer, 
nxkd the merchant, and of all whose industry is necessary in 
the processes of production, as the term has been explained 
in the foregoing chapters. Not only those whose industry 
is confined to mere manual labour, but those also whj^ are 
employed in superintending and directing that labour;-^ 
not only the ploughman and gatherer-in of the harvest, but 
the master-farmer also, who orders their work, and directs 
and superintends the employment of a stock or capital either 
of his own or some other person'^s in the business of agricul- 
ture ; — ^not only the shopmen and porters of the merchant, 
but the merchant himself, with his clerks and assistants^ 
who are equally necessary to the conducting of his business 
with those who are occupied in the moving or transporting 
of his goods from one place to another, — as carters, porters, 
sailors, &c. ; and, in one word, all are productive labourers 
whose industry is useftil, necessary, or advantageous, in 
every office and department of the processes of production. 
Unproductive labour is that which is employed, not in 
the actual production of wealth, but in offices of another 
description, and of which the effects commonly perish along 
with it, and are no longer visible after the labour itself is 
past, or, if permanent and visible, they are not communi- 
cated to any object that can be turned to account in the 
way of sale, or voluntary exchange of equivalent values. 
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Such i^ the labour of aU the offioera and adBuniatratore of 
goTemment and of the law, public functionaries of every de- 
scription, ministers of state, judges and officers of justice, 
dergy, army and navy. Such also is the labour of menial 
servants, stage-players, &c., and generally of all whose ex- 
ertion or industry is not immediately subservient to the 
work of production, but is yet notwithstanding necessarily 
€ft usefully employed in ministering to our convenience or 
well-being ; or to our enjoyment in any way of our shaie 
of the goods which the other sort of labour has produced. 

It will be at once apparent to the reader, -from these de- 
finitions, that unproductive labour is no less necessary to 
the existence and production of wealth (wherever it is to be 
found in any considerable quantity) than productive labour. 
And not only is it necessary to this end, but to others equal- 
ly important ; — ^namely, to the security of peraana as weQ 
as property^ to liberty, and even to the very existence of 
any extensive or civilized society. For it is by unproductive 
labour that a dvilised people are protected in their persons, 
as well as in their properties, and of course that the pro- 
ductive labourer is secured of the fruits of his industry, and 
allowed to pursue his occupation and objects unmolested. 
It is by unproductive labour that wealth is secured to ^e 
individual possessors or proprietors thereof; that the fordUe 
transfer or violent invasion of it is jnrevented ; and that its 
equitable distribution is secured agreeaUy to the only just 
mode according to whidi such distribution can take place^ 
viz. by voluntary exchange, by treaty or compact. In diort, 
without the constant vigilance and protecting agency of this 
class of labourers, rapine would stalk abroad over the land, 
prodjaction would cease, and population fail ; industry would 
be extinguished, and wealth annihilated, or reduced at least 
and confined to nearly that small and unbought quanti^ 
whjich the earth spontaneously produces. 

On the ot^ei; hand, it is by productive labour that wealth 
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is gathered togetOber and accumulated, and that the unpro- 
ductive labourers as well as the whole community are pro- 
Tided with subsistence ; and as all men are consumers of 
wealth, it is abundantly demonstrable, or rather I should 
say, it is sel^vident, that if none were engaged in the work 
of production, the whole stock which is at any time in the 
world would be speedily exhausted, and, as in the other case, 
nothing would remain after a short interval but that com- 
parativdy small and inconsiderable quantity which the earth 
without culture should continue gratuitously to afford. 

Productive and unproductive labourers then we see are 
both necessary, and equally necessary, to the existence of 
wealth as well as to the existence of society itself, and, 
where the government is well constituted, they are all equal- 
ty emjdoyed in useful labour,— each in his proper sphere 
contributing his mite of industry to the necessary and mul- 
ti&rious business of the commonwealth. But it is not there- 
fore to be imagined that this is a useless or unnecessary dis- 
tmction. On the contrary, it is one of the most important 
and most necessary in the whole science of political econo- 
my, and lies indeed at the foundation of all utility in the 
objects and application of that science ; for, witiiout an in- 
timate acquaintance with this distinction, it is not possible 
perfectly to comprehend the effects of an imdue or unne- 
cessary increase of the unproductive class, or clearly to per- 
oave tiie injustice and injiury of i^pointing and mamtaining 
a greater number in the department of government, than is 
required to conduct public affairs in the best manner. 

The following brief analysis of unproductive labour will 
render this more apparent. 

Unproductive labour is of two sorts : — Firsts that which 
is employed in the administration of public affairs ; and, 
secondly J that which is required in domestic and otiier oc- 
cupations and professions by individuab in their private 
Capacity. 
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Persons engaged in the first sort of unproductive labour 
are installed into their offices and appointments by a part of 
society acting for the whole. Those employed in the second 
are engaged to their work and offices, or appointments, by 
every individual for himself, that is, by treaty and agree- 
ment, conducted, settled, and assented to by both the par- 
ties or persons concerned. A few persons appoint all the 
public ftmctionarics, — the ministers of state, judges, ofl^cers 
of justice, army and navy, for the whole community ; but 
every individual engages his own servants, and determines 
for himself when he shall see a play or other tunusement, 
and calls to his aid the advice and assistance of a physician 
or a lawyer when he sees fit. 

There is no danger therefore to be dreaded that. the 
number of people employed in the second sort of unproduc- 
tive labour should become over-great or excessive, because 
it possesses a perfect principle of self-r^^ulation and correc- 
tion. For the labourers in this sort being all engaged, and 
their wages, salary, or fees, settled and determined by volun- 
tary consent /f^% givetiy no one is obliged to employ or pay 
more of them than he pleases ; and if it happens that any 
body does engage or employ more than he can well afford at 
one time, he must necessarily confine himself to the use of 
fewer at another. The numbers and employment therefore 
of this sort of unproductive labourers is entirely a matter of 
private prudence and economy ; and a superabundance of 
hands or applicants, in any class or profession in this depart- 
ment, is only felt as an inconvenience to those classes or ap- 
plicants themselves, but by no means to the rest of the com- 
munity, or the public in general. The numbers and employ- 
ment of this sort of unproductive labourers, therefore, belongs 
not to le^lative regulation or interference, nor demands the 
public attention or solicitude, but may safely be left, and 
can only be safely. confided, to the determination and direc- 
tion of private judgment and discretion. 
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But it is not so with the first sort of unproductive la- 
bourers above described. Here the regulating principle is 
fiot perfect ; for the amount of salary or remuneration, as 
weD as the appointment of the labourers in this sort, being 
determined by a part (and a very small part indeed) of the 
society acting for the whole, there is the greatest reason im- 
iginable to dread that if the consent and suffirage of the 
general body, who sustain the charge of those appointments, 
be not required to control them, or if such consent or suff- 
rage be very imperfectly or partially given or required, both 
too many will be employed, and they will be paid too much 
for their labour. This indeed is a result as certain and con- 
fidently to be expected as any that can be derived firom ex- 
perience of the principles of human conduct. This depart- 
ment therefore requires the utmost attention and vigilance 
of the public, — ^first, in firaming with due care the original 
rules, or fundamental laws of government, according to which 
those appointments and suflrages are to take place, and 
afterwards in watching and superintending their practical 

^ It is almost unnecessary to remark, that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended of the numbers of the productive 
dass being increased too much, because in proportion to 
their numbers, with equal skill in the arts of production, 
they win only have to labour so much the less, or enjoy the 
greater plenty. The greater their number, therefore, the 
better must it be for all those requiring their commodities ; 
that is, for themselves and every body else. 

It is obvious to remarl, and has been noticed by Dr 
Smith in treating this subject, that the most honourable as 
well as the meanest offices and employments belong to the 
depmrtment of unproductive labour, — an observation that im- 
ports nothing farther than the recognition of a simple fact 
m the' development of science, and brings neither disgrace 
to the persons engaged in this, nor honour to those emjdoy- 
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ed in the other. All of them, as is likewise remarked by 
the same great moralist, deserve their rewards, or wages, 
as well as the productive class ; provided always, I should 
add, that they be not unnecessarily miiltipUed, so as not 
to have real duties to perform equivalent to those rewards 
which they receive as recompense. That this will not 
be the case with regard to one distmct sort of the unpro- 
ductive labourers there is alwi^s a sufficient security, as 
we have already shown, arising from the private interest of 
those who employ that sort ; and the same motives of pri- 
vate interest can be easily rendered available for the like 
purpose of security against any imdue increase of the other 
sort of unproductive labourers, or those who are employed 
in a public capacity, by the simple expedient of extendb^ 
the right of suffirage or contrd over their appointments to 
those who bear the charges of their support and mainte- 
nance, — this principle of regulation, or cfaedc, founded on die 
feeling of private interest, being the natural and obvious, 
as it is the only effectual ground of security and rdSanoe 
against abuse or injustice in all affairs between man and man 
which fall to be regulated by political constitutions or codes 
<^Iaw. 

All diose, then, who are employed in the necessary business 
of the society we call labourers, whether they be engaged 
in the productive or unproductive departments df useful la- 
bour ; and both classes have been shown to be equally use- 
ful and equally necessary.* The necessity of the one class 



* It will be obf ious to the reader that both productive and unpro* 
doottve kbourers belong to " the ipdustrioai cleaies ;" and» accotding 
to our notions, a minister of state, a Judge or lawyer, aooountaat, && 
may be as industrious as well as useftd as any prodactive labourer 
whatever. I shall add here, that the general interest of all laboar« 
ers, productive and unproductive, is the same in regard to preventing 
any great or undue increase of that portion of the unproductive dasi 
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firom the scanty and inadequate proviaion, or meaaa 
of subsistenoe and eiyoyment, which the earth unassisted 
affinds, or what may be reckoned the imperfection of ex« 
temal nature ; the necessity of the other arises firom the 
imperfection of human nature itself, — ^firom the violence of 
passion, which provokes to injustice, and the cloudiness of 
reascm, which but feebly and inadequately supplies a remedty. 



which is employed in the administration of gorernment, because, as 
that portion is increased, the productive class must be diminished to 
the same extent, and must oonsequentlj work longer or harder than 
befbre ; and so likewise must the unproductife dass, by the principle 
•f conpetitioD, in aD these departments where that principle is aDowed 
to operate* 

Sir Walter Soott, in an introductory discourse to one of his novels, 
has the following shrewd obserratiftns on the sutject of productiTe 
and unproductiTe labour :— 

''I do say it," says Sir Walter, ''in spite of Adam Smith and his 
MlowerSftiiat a suceeesftil author is a productiTe labourer, and that 
his works eonstitnte aa eftctnal a part of the public wealth as that 
which is created by any other manufacture. If a new commodity, 
having an actually intrinsic and commerdal value, be the result of the 
operation, why are the autbor*s bales of books to be esteemed a less 
profitable part of the public stock thsn the goods of any other maniH 
tetnrer?"— Fortunes of Nigel, Introductory Epistle, pp. 33, 34^ 

Now this doctrine of Sir Walter Scott agrees entirely, it is jrfahi, 
with that which is adraaced in this inijuiryy namdy, that all are pro- 
dnctive labourers who are engaged directly in the production of wealth 
or vendible commodities, and an author, consequently, who produces a 
book that wiU $eU, (to the booksellers or others) is necessarily, according 
to our notions, a productive labourer. Nor are the doctrines of Smith, 
when eartlhlly examined into, reidlydiftrent It ia true indeed, that in 
iBe plaee Dr So^di says, that in ^e dass of unproductive labourers 
''mvst be rnked men of letters of all kinds ;" but he had just before 
stated aa the criterion by whicb an unproductive labourer is distin* 
gnished, that his hdionr «*doea not fix and realise itself in any per^ 
manent suljeet or vendible commodity ;" and it is to be recoUectsd 
that in Dr Smith*s time, literary labours were but rarely or very in- 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF THE CLASS OF NON-LABOURERS ; OR OF THOSE PERSONS 
WHO DO NOT LABOUR AT ALL, OR NEED TO LABOUR. 

SECTION I. 

THAT THE ONLY PERSONS ENTITLED TO EXEMPTION FROM 
LABOUR ARE THE PROPRIETORS OF LAND AND THE 
PROPRIETORS OF CAPITAL.* 

But, besides the two classes of labourers described in the 
preceding chapter, and distinguished according to their dif- 
ferent sorts of industry, there is a third class of persons to 
be found in every civilized community who do not labour at 
all, or need to labour, but are at liberty to pursue (solely 
if they please,) their own private pleasure and amusement. 
This dass consists of those persons who derive thar revenue 
fiom their land or capital, and who may be considered as 



adequately rewarded. But here, in the case supposed by Sir Walter 
Scott^ the labour of '^ the man of letters'' fixes and realizes itaelf in 
the form of a book or manuscript, which proves to be vendiMe^ and 
consequently brings the author, accenting to Dr Smith's own rule, 
within the description and denomination of a productive labourer. 

* Land, it will be said, is ci4>ital ; and so indeed it is in every coun- 
try where wealth and population have increased to that degree that 
it has become vendible property ; but then it is capital of so distincC 
and peculiar a kind, and the revenue or rent arising firom it is r^;u* 
lated or influenced in r^;ard to its increase and decrease by circum- 
stances so v^ different and even opposite fhmi those which regulate 
and influence the increase and decrease of the revenue, or pnfii{ aris- 
ing from other sorts of capital, that it becomes absc^utely necessary to 
distinguish them in order, to their being treated of, and always to give 
the land its appippriate name almost as often as we speak of it. 
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having been emancipated or exempted from all obligation or 
necessity to labour by their own or their father'^s industry 
and parsimony, or good fortune, which enabled them to 
iimass, or to produce that capital or store of wealth, which 
continues, if preserved from dissipation, in all friture time, 
to be a source of revenue without requiring the performance 
of any labour on the part of its possessors, save that whidi 
is necessary to preserve it, or to invest and secure it in the 
best manner. 

This class must be carefully distinguished from the la- 
bourers, productive and unproductive. It is composed en- 
tirely of hmd-holdera and capitalists ; and perhaps the 
latter appellation might be used singly (as frequently it is 
used) to designate both. But it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish this dass still farther, when occasion requires, by the 
name of non-labourers. Not that the individuals of this 
class are precluded or debarred by their social condition and 
just privileges from the exertion of thdr industry in any 
way that they think fit ; nor is it intended to say that they 
are morally exempted from the general obligation incumbent 
upon all men to employ their time, their labour, and their 
talents, in the best manner they are able, with a view to the 
production of the greatest sum of good, or of human hap- 
piness, although it be left entirely to their own choice and 
discretion to determine what they should do, or in what 
manner they should contribute towards this end ; neither 
is it meant to be insinuated that this order of men are more 
remiss in their duties or less strenuous in their labours and 
endeavours to contribute to the public happiness or prosper- 
ity than any other class of men whatsoever. All that is in- 
tended by the term non-labourers, as applied to designate 
this class, is merely to recognise their right and privilege, 
and to distinguish them from those who must necessarily 
labour ; for the only persons entitled to the privilege im- 
plied by this term are the proprietors of land and the pro- 
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prietors of capital. All odiers must labour; or, if they do 
not, and live, they must either be supported by the free 
boimty of others, or maintain themselves by robbery, or by 
fraud or artifice of some sort or other. 

It is very far indeed from my intention to deny that the 
individuals of this class labour frequently as assiduously 
and as diligently as any other members of the community, 
though not always, it must be confessed, in the walks of pro- 
fitable or self-interested industry. They oftener work for 
nothing than any other dass ; and that this should be the 
case mighi very naturally be expected, because they are bet- 
ter able to do so than the odiers, and many of them have no 
other object in the pursuit of which they choose to occupy 
themselves, or in which they so much delight, as in seeking 
how they may best promote the good of their neighbours or 
of their country. Still, however, whether they labour or 
not, they are entitled to consume wealth to the extent ci 
their income derived from land or capital ; or, even if they 
please, the whole amount and value of their land and capital 
itself. And by so much as they consume above what 
they produce by their labour, by so much are they non-la- 
bourers. Their capital stands in the place of the labour of 
their hands, and may be conceived as labouring for them, 
as it assists the labourer in the work of production, and 
thereby creates a fund to which no labourer or borrower of 
capital has any right, but which falls due to the proprietors 
of the capital as the proper inducement or reward for its 
preservation and increase. 

Probably there is not and never was in the world, any 
individual who was absolutely and altogether a non-labourer, 
in the full sense of the word, during his whole life ; or who 
never, upon any occasion, or in any manner of way, by ac- 
cident or design, performed one single act of useful labour. 
Every person, it is probable, has done some things which 
must have frirthered the business of mankind in some way 
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or Other ; fiir even the most hdpless invalid^ amfined hit 
whcde life to a angle posture, might yet have done many 
things which had such an effect But all men are non-l»- 
bouzers duiing a part of their lives. They are so during 
the period of infimcy at least, when they are supported by 
the willing bounty of parents, and generally some time like- 
wise in old age, when children have again the privilege of 
paying back the sacred duty of gratitude and aflfection. 
Beodes, during periods of sickness, recreation, and acdden- 
tal^intervals of employment, men are occasionally non-la- 
bourers, when the wealth which they consume must either 
be derived ftom their land or ci^ital,* or must be acquired 
horn other peopk, in whatev^ manner. ^ 

In general, however, it may be affirmed, that most men 
of an ranks and dasees are engaged during the greater part 
of their lives in useful labour of some sort or other, and 
either do something which contributes to production directly, 
or assist in the administration of public affiurs— of justice 
and government ; which last-mentioned occupation is indeed 
peculiarly the province of this third dass of persons, a great 
proportion of whom is always found employed in this way; 
nor is any thii^ more usual than to observe the individuals . 
of this dass emulating all others in assiduous industry,— <e- 
fiaqoidiing all ease and indulgence, or exdusive pursuit of 
jnivate pleasure, and giving up their time, and their labour, 
and ibar talents to the calls of public duty, — sometimes 
honourably, for a just and adequate remuneration or reward; 
and in other cases gratuitously, without foe or recompense, 
save that which they derive firom the consdonsness of their 
own virtuous conduct^f- 



* Their own previous savings^ it is to be remembered, corns under 
the denominatioB of capital as well as the accunulations inherited or 
deriyed from others. 

t In what is ho^e said I would not be understood as alluding to 
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*■ And certainly no class of persons can have a higher in- 
terest, or more cogent motives to promote, by every means 
in their power, the public prosperity than this dass ; and 
more particularly the landlords, seeing thai every increase 
of wealth and population increases the value df their posses- 
sions. The landlords are indeed the natural nobles and 
magistrates of the country ; and all offices of a public na- 
ture, as well as the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
though free to all in a free country, belong in a more espe- 
cial manner to the class of capitalists who can coihmand the 
leisure and other means so conducive, and even, generally 
speaking, indispensable to the successful or 'advantageous 
prosecution of such avocations. Nor are those to be con- 
demned who follow none of these pursuits. They injure 
no one who, possessing the means, seek only in an innocent 
manner to attain happiness; and if they arrive at their 
object without any other particular employments, they wilP 
by no means be unprofitable members of the community.' 
They will not have lived in vain. Nay, as it is human hap- 
piness which is the great end and aim of all our earthly la- 
bours, and as the happiness of the community is made up 
of the happiness of individuals, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that such members or persons as arrive at that 
end' by the shortest road are, as members of the community 
simply tdten, the most profitable of all. 

This wiU perhaps be the more readily admitted when it is 
understood that the direct boiefits accruing from capital, in 



the "unpaid magistracy of England," or as approving of or recom- 
mending that system ; on the contrary, I think that the evil conse- 
quenoea of it are bat too apparent The judges and administrators of 
public justice ought to be paid for their trouble from the highest to 
^e lowest ; but there are thousands of other ways in which the in- 
dustry and self-devotedness of the landlords and capitalists may find 
Mope and opportunity to display itself. 
9 
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the shape of profit or. interest to the proprietors, . do not 
oompdse or exhaust the whole of the advantages which flcfw 
from it ; but that, on the contrary, a great part of those ad- 
vantages is reaped in an indirect manner by the whole com- 
munity, and by every individual in it from the highest to 
the lowest, in consequence of that diminution in the cost of 
production, and consequently in the price of commodities, 
which must always arise from every new increase and new 
investn^ent of capital For, beodes that every addition to 
capital necessarily creates and establishes a new and addi- 
tMnial fund, in the shape of profit or interest for the main- 
tenance of non-labourers, it also enables those who employ 
it and pay that interest to carry on their business to better 
advantage, and to bring their commodities either better at 
dieapdr to market ; — that is, it enables them to make greater 
gains themselves, and to supply the market with cheaper 
goods, than they could have done without its assistance, at 
the same time that it enables them to pay also the stipulated 
interest. But, as this is a point of the very highest and vi- 
tal importance in the standing controversy between capital 
and labour, or in regard to the effects or services of the one 
and the other in the work of production, and as the illus- 
trstion of it, therefore, forms one of the leading objects of 
the present woric, it will be proper in this place to endea- 
vour to go to the bottom of that question; this, there- 
finre, I shall endeavour to do with all brevity in the fol- 
lowing section, leaving the fuller discussion of it to odier 
t^iportunities which will occur hereafter, and where the 
further illustrations may be introduced with greater advan- 
tage. Befi^re ccmduding the present section, however, I 
Aould still fiirther observe, in connexion with the preceding 
statements, that every increase of capital, whilst it produces 
an the effects that have been stated, increases at die same 
time the rent of land by diminishing the difficulty or ex- 
pense of cultivation, and bringmg into tillage the inferior 
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flCMk or fottiom of land more inoonvenleiiity sikuated with 
regiord to the maricet, or more inaccesaiMe to the gieat 
masses of the popuktion, than those which cduld previously 
have been cultiyated. For it is by the increase of capital, 
and not, as has been erronedusly and absurdly maintained, hy 
the degradation of the labourer, that cultivation and im- 
provement is naturally extended to the infisrbr soils and 
more distant parts of the country.* 

And thus it will be found, that every increase of capital, 
whilst it benefits the non4abourer direcOy by maintaimng 
him at his ease without h^our, b^efits at the same time all 
the other classes of tiie community indiredhfi^"^ land^ 
proprietors by increasing ihe rent of thdor land, and die 
labourers by reducing die cost and price of eemmedities, 
which all persons must necessarily consume and^purdiase. 



SECTION II. 



OF THE MAKNEE IN WHICH CAPITAL IMPEOVES THE COK« 
niTIOM OF THE LABOUEIKG CLASS. 

The utility of capital, and the advantages which arise from 
it to the country in which it abounds, are obvious, and are 



* It is easy to see how the increase of capital^ and its investment in 
the shape of a canal, road, or the like, should ultimately produce ail 
addition to the rent of land. For although, at frsi, by lowsring tlM 
cost and price of cont in the moat populous places or great maiiets» 
il ml^t take as much from the rent of fbo oontignous landau it 
should add to those at a distance, still, uUifnatdy^ the formar would 
necessarily regain what tiiey had lost aa soon as the price of com 
should rise to nearly its former level, which it would speedily do in 
consequence of the increase of population whidi would natufaUy fbl* 
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indeed almost universally acknowledged ; but the maimer in 
wUdi the labouring classes of people, and the whole com- 
munity, including both iJiose who are and those who are 
not endowed with any portion of capital themselves, are 
made to participate indirectly in the wealth which capital 
creates, is not so apparent, and has never yet been dis- 
tinctly shown, or even so much as directly noticed, in so far 
itt I am acquainted, by any foregoing writer. Yet it is by 
means of capitals which they do not themselves possess, and 
by their effects in diminiflhing the price and increasing the 
abundance of goods, that the poorest individual or labourer 
that lives in a wealthy, and populous, and civilized or well- 
gevemed countiy, is commonly supplied with comforts, cim- 
Teniraces, and necessaries, which surpass, in a measure 
which is altogether incalculable, any thing which his own 
imasristed effinrts could obtain for him, though he were al- 



low upon the low price ; and then the whole rent paid for the latter 
(that is, for the more distant lands) would be a clear addition to the 
sfggregate ftmd of reDt And the truth is, that every increase of ca- 
pital has a tendency to produce the effect stated in the text^ however 
invested, although the manner in which that eSed is produced is not 
ahiija 80 apparent or obvious as in the case of a road or canal. 

In regard to the utility or desirableness of an increase of rent, I shall 
oaly remark here, that where it is brought about by the increase of 
coital, and not by the degradation of the labourer, it is clearly a 
good ; as, without bearing injuriously on any persons, it creates an 
addition to the ftmd for the maintenance of non-labourers. 

The appropriation or individual possession of the land, it is always 
to be remembered, is a condition which is evidently and absolutely 
indispensable to its proper cultivation or improvement as well as to the 
increase or accumnlatiim of capital upon it and the rent, which, al- 
vrays increases and can alone increase with increasing wealth and po- 
pulation, is the effect, not the caute^ of a high price of com, as has been 
demonstrated by Dr Smith, and by many persons after him ; all which 
win be more particularly explained hereafter in the proper place.— 
See chap. vii. of the 9d Book. 

D 
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lowed the whole earth as a field for his exertioiis. For it is 
to be understood that he must then labour without tb^ aft* 
sbtaoce of any capital worthy of the name, — without com^ 
bination, and without any of the advantages which are de« 
rived firom the system of the division of labour^ — diat sys* 
tern whereby different individuals follow di£Rnrent exafksj" 
ments, and exchange their productions with one anotheary--^ 
a system firom which so many advantages arise, but which, 
as I shall show hereafter, cannot for a moment be suppcHcted 
or established without capital. 

That capital must necessarily be advantageous to soaie 
persons is a certainty which no argument can be required to 
prove. To the capitalists th^nselves it must evidently be 
so to the amount at least of the profit or inteorest which tbqr 
derive from it This advantage is direct and manifeai, bat 
exclusive, being confined entirely to the capitaliato thflWi 
selves. But that the same persons are benefited still fitf- 
ther, though indirectly, along with every individual mem- 
ber of the same community, in consequence of the effect 
essential to capital of diminishing the cost of production, and 
by that means increasing the abundance of commodities and 
lowering their price, is also a truth which will, it is h(q[>e(]^ 
be made fully apparent in the c<mrse of this work. 

It has sometimes been thought and maintained diat the 
shares of the capitalists, or the direct advantages enjoyed by 
them in the shape of profit or interest, form a deduction 
pro tanto from the wages of the labourers ; whereas, so fiur 
ftoxa this being really the case, it will be dem^mstrated, that 
the eigoyment of those shares or advantages by the oa^tal- 
ists is a necessary, preliminary, and indispensable conditioiito 
the attainment of really high wages on the part of die la- 
bourers ; and that the shares or wages of the latter, where 
capital and labour are both employed to assist each other in 
the work of production, (and where consequently a share in 
the shape of profit or interest is always paid to the fiormer,) 
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•le alirays neoeMorihf greater than they can be wh^re la- 
boor alone is empbyed, although in this case the labomer 
has of eoone the whole produce to himself. Nay the ag- 
gregate produce, where both capital and labour are jointly 
employed, is alwi^s so much greater than where the latter 
is employed singly, that it not only affiyrds the profit or in- 
terest of die cajntaUst, and also a fi» greater share to the 
labourer in the shape of wages than he could acquire with- 
out the ase&stance of capital ; butj aver and above aU these, 
it leaves a certain surplus to be shared and eigoyed by the 
whole community without the possibility of exclusion or ex- 
oeptioB of a sing^ individual ; which surplus difluses itself 
bkihe form of diminished pnee or cheapness of commodities, 
over the whde expanse and surface of society. 

The mamier in which all Urn takes place I shall now 
endeavour very briefly to draMmstrate ; and for this purpose 
it will be necessary to revert to that early and simple state 
of society in which capital first begins to be acquired or 
employed in |)roduction. 

Suppose a nation or taribe of savages to be situated in a 
c ouniiy abounding with game, and with lakes or rivers well 
stored with fish, and to draw their supplies of food fiom 
Aose two sources in the simplest and mogit unartful manner, 
taking the fish in the shallows with thar hands merely, and 
killing the land-aaimak with stones or dubs ; and suppoee 
that, in this state of things, one individual of their number 
more ii^enioos or more considerate than the rest, diould 
coDBtmct a canoe, and invent some rude sort of nets, or 
other tackle, for catching the fish ; and that another indi- 
vidual should contrive gins and the bow and arrow, and 
prepare a quantity of each f<»r killing or taking the land- 
aninuds; and sujqpose still farther, what would naturaUy 
mid necessarily follow, that, by means of these iattrummts 
«nd contriraaces, and prdiminary kdbours, those two indi- 
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viduals should be enabled, the one to catch a great deal 
mote fish, and the other to take (nr kill a great deal mate 
game, than any other indiyidual of the tribe who contbmed 
to use their hands, or the more imperfect instruments of 
istohes or dubs ; — let us suppose what is probable enough, 
Aat with their newly-acquired instruments, or capita/, they 
should be enabled to acquire in general each respectiv d y 
ten times as much of this sort of wealth, viz., food, in a 
day as the others. 

If, observing the advantage which those two individuals 
derived from their superior artificial and (be it always re- 
membered) laboriously-acquired means or capital, any others 
of the tribe should wish to borrow, and they should agree to 
lend, the one his canoe and tackle, and the other his gms 
and bows and arrows, on condition of receiving apart of all 
that should be taken by the borrowers by means of the in- 
struments intrusted to them, then whatever might be agreed 
upon to be paid to the proprietors of those instruments 
would be profit of stock or interest to them (tht lenders) for 
the use of their capital, and whatever should remain over 
and above that payment would be wages of labour, reward, 
or recompense, to the borrowers and labourers, for the toil 
and trouble or labour undergone by thevi. 

Now, suppose tkat a fourth part, or even a half, of all that 
should be acquired were agreed to be paid to the lenders, 
still the borrowers would obtain a great and evident advan- 
tage by the bargain ; for, even if they gave one-half to the 
lenders, the other half which would remain to themsdives 
would be Jive times as much as they could have acquired 
by th^ day^s labour, without the use of the borrowed capi- 
tal. But this very high rate of profit or interest, if it once 
existed, would not certainly continue long, because the in- 
ducement to set about die formation or acquisiticm of simitar 
instruments or capitals would be too great and too evident 
to be neglected by others. Many persons, therefore, it is 
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probable, mnM supply themselres with shnilar oipitab, 
whereby the number of lenders and the competition among 
them would increase, whilst the number of borrowers and 
the competition among them would decrease, and the rate 
of interest or sum paid for use would naturally and neces- 
sarily decline ; and the obvious consequence would be, that 
a very great proportion of the wealth produced by capital 
would devolve indirectly to the community in general, and 
would accrue to every individual in the diminished cost or 
price of thdr food. 

At first, indeed, it may be supposed, that the capitalists 
might have enhanced the value of dieir capitals, and nugfat 
have screwed up the rate of profit or interest somewhat 
higher than we have supposed, and, instead of ane-^alf, 
might have demanded three-ffmrthsy or even a still higher 
rate, which no doubt they might have done when they had 
no competitors ; but it is plain they never could have raised 
that rate the whole fwne4enth8 which were to be gained by 
the use of it, because on such terms the borrowers would 
have had no interest to accept of it, and would naturally 
have preferred to labour independently, and imencumb^red 
with useless a^uncts, which could, upon this supposition, 
bring them no advantage. It is plain, therefore, that the 
capitalist could never, under any circumstances, have raised 
his profit or interest so as to draw die whole advantages to 
lun)«elf, and far less could he raise it so as to abstract any 
thing firom the labourers or borrowers. 

Let us suppose now still fardier, that the borrowers and 
employers of the above-mentioned ca^^tals, acquiring (as by 
the hypothesis they easily might) a great deal more game 
and fish than they could use, should come to offer the sur- 
plus to their neighbours in exchange for other things, it 
will be evident that for any article they wished to acquire, 
which usuaUy cost a day's labour to those employed in pro- 
ducing it, they must offer at least as much or rather some- 
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wlut more gione <Nr fisfa tliaii dose w^ whon they werp 
dealing could procure to themsdvesby a daj^s labour, other- 
wise the latter would have no interest to accept sudi offer 
rather than go to the fields and rivers, and take their fish 
and game in the old manner. And thus again we arrive at 
the conclusion, that the borrowers or employan of capital 
can never use or employ it to the disadvantage of those who 
find it their interest to purchase its prod|u». 

And hence we acquire an easy and cKstinct view of the 
advantages arising Scorn capital, and of the manner in which 
they accrue to die difSarent classes of society, and to the 
whole commimity, without exception or exclusion of any in- 
dividual. 

But though it may perhaps be allowed that what has 
been here stated is a correct representation of the effects of 
capital in the early state of society, yet still it may. be 
thought that the same effects will not necessarily take place 
in the advanced state, because the lower classes have pot 
then always the same resource or option of working inde- 
pendently fiir themselves, but must in general submit to be 
em|doyed by a higher dass of labourers or capitalists. Bat 
then the c(Hnpetition of their employers comes in the place 
of this option ; and in point of fact it will be found that the 
same eflbcts do take place, and that (as I shall have occa- 
sion to show hereafter) a constantly-increasing portion o£ 
die benefits arising ftom capital naturally and necessarily 
descend to the lower classes of labourers as society adyan- 
oee, wherever there is good government, or any tderable de- 
gree of liberty and security. 

From what has been advanced then it should iq>pear that 
every stock or capital employed in production is advantage- 
ous to the community in a threefold manner. 

1. In.the first place, every capital is directly advantageous 
to die proprietor, whether he employs it himself, or lends it 
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to another mt the ordinary rate of profit or mterest. This 
advantage needs no illustration or argument to prove it. 

2. Secondly, every capital is directly advantageous to the 
person who has it in loan ; because, if he did not expect to 
derive advantage, he would not have borrowed, or having 
borrowed, he would not retain the loan if he did not find his 
advantage in doing so. 

3. Thirdly, every capital is indirectly advantageous to 
the whole community ; because every capital either actually 
asnsts in the work of production, or fills a vacuity which 
would draw other capitals from that work; consequently 
eveiy capital assists either directly or indirectly in augment^ 
ing the quantity and diminishing the cost and price of com- 
modities ; and as all men are consumers and purchasers of 
commodities, they are necessarily participators in the benefits 
of that abundance and cheapness which capital creates.* 



* As a farther Illustration of the subject discussed in the text, the 
Ibllowing extract from a pamphlet, published (by the author of this 
Inquiry) several years ago, may be added :— 

"Capital," it is there said, " extenuates labour to the full amount 
of the rerenues drawn from it ; nay, it always does so in a considerably 
greater degree, and the poor and unendowed man's lot, as well as the 
inheritor of those revenues, is improved by it, and always made better 
by every extension and investment of capital, excepting when that in- 
vestment is in public fimds or securities, the interest of which must be 
paid from taxation. 

^ Capital extenuates labour in a greater degree than the amount of 
the revenues drawn directly from it by the proprietors of that capital, 
because, if the works or properties in which it must always be invest* 
ed, (if not in public fUnds,) did not operate such an advantage to th0 
public, those revenues could not be paid. Thus the collections drawn 
ftom canals, roads, harbours, docks, ships, &c. and which go to keep 
up those properties, and to pay the proprietors then: shares of revenue, 
do not exhaust the whole of their benefits. Every one who pays or 
contributes any part, however small, of those revenues, does previously 
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SECTION III: 
CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER. 

Independently therefoie of any labour they may them- 
sdves choose to perform, the capitalists are in reality die 
greatest of all benefiictors to the community ; for not only 
are their properties necessarily beneficial in a greater or less 
degree to all the other classes as well as to themselves, as 
has been shown in the previous section ; but, as will be 



derive a positiye advantage and benefit to himself, either by the im- 
mediate Qse-and occupation of that canal, road, harbour, dock, ship^ 
&C. or fWmi the cheaper purchase of the goods he has occasion for, 
and which are^ by means of those and other investments of capital, 
brought to market at an easier rate^ and in greater abundance, a^ 
placed more within the reacb and ability of every one to procure. 
And this advantage is independent of and over and above tbat wbich 
is derived^ in the shape of revenue^ by the proprietors of those capitals. 
** If the merchant could have got any cheaper^ more convenielkt^ and 
easier mode of transport^ he would not have employed that canal^ road, 
harbour, dock, ship, &c. ; and if the smallest purchaser of goods could 
have got them cheaper borne by any other convejrance, he would not 
have preferred those, or contributed any part to support and keep up 
those capitals, and to pay the revenues of their owners. And thus it 
is that the poorest man shares naturally in every accumulation of 
wealth and investment of capital His command over the luxuries, 
conveniences, or necessaries of life, is increased. And so it is with all 
capitals, — they extenuate labour in a greater degree than the amount 
of the revenues drawn from them, to which no one is compelled to 
contribute,' but does it voluniarify, and solely for his own advantage ; 
and thus it is that the owners of those capitals live and enjoy their 
revenues, not only without being burdensome to the rest of the com- 
munity, but conferring, at the same time, a boon and a benefit upon 
it"— Genera/ Siatement of an Argument on the Snliject of Population 
in Answer to Mr Malthia^s Theory. Edinburgh, IS81. 
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riiown more fiiUy in the sequel, it is by means of the assist- 
ance of those properties, that is, of the capitals pieserred, 
sayed, and accumulated by them and their predecessors, that 
any wealth is produced or enjoyed by any individual beyond 
the most scanty and most miserable subsistence. 
The distinct nietture and condition of this dass, or the 

^ real effects produced by the establishment of those rights of 
which the condition and privileges of this dass is a necessary 

' consequence, has never yet been fiilly explained or eluddat- 
ed ; and hence it is that it has been thought a sufficient 
answer to objectors and cavillers, to say that the law of the 
land is the foundation of their rights, as if just grounds 
in reason could not be shown why the institutions which 
establish these rights should be the law of the land. 

It is owing probably to the neglect of this point also, 
that any obscurity has ever appeared to rest on the question 
of productive and unproductive labour, aftar the very clear 
and accurate manner in which Dr Smith has explained that 
obvious distinction. For it is not to be imagined that in 
bying down that distinction this very perspicacious author 
intended to include in those two classes, whom he calls la- 
bourers, the whole population or members of the community. 
Some, he confesses, ** do not labour at all.*" Those of course 
he could not intend to indude. All that Dr Smith meant 
therefixre, in drawing Ae distinction which he has done be- 
tween productive and unproductive labour, evidently was 
amply to divide and distinguish the persons who really and 
necessarily must and do labour into those two classes, so very 
plainly marked and distinct in themsdves. That this was in- 
deed his only intention is not left to be made out by any un- 
certain process of reasoning, or conjecture, but fdlows dosely 
and unequivocally fix)m the propositions he expressly admits 
and the terms which he uses, — as when he says, — ** Both pro- 
ductive and unproductive labourers, and those who do not la- 
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boor Bt bO^^* &C., — ^< Unproductiye labourers, and tbose who 
do not labour at all,^* &c.,— expressions which condusiTdy 
•how that he acknowledged this third dass of persons in so- 
ciety, and consequently did not intend to include the whole 
people under his classification of the labourers, productiye 
and unproducdve. 

There is then, it must be acknowledged, a dass in the 
community who do not labour at all or need to labour ; and 
it has been ^ow shown, and will appear more fully in the 
sequel, that this privilege or exemption firom labour on the 
part of particular persons, when it is derived firom the pos- 
session or proprietorship of land or capital, not only does 
not entail any burden or hardship upon the labouring dass* 
es, but is, on the contrary, most dosdy and inseparaUy 
connected with their advantage and interest; the estaUish- 
ment of those rights on which this privilege is founded being 
a condition necessary to the acquisition and employment of 
capital, without which neither the labouring classes, not any 
classes or dass whatsoever, even the lowest that exists, could 
possess or ei\joy that degree of wealth or affluence which 
naturally and necessarily faUs to them wherever there is any 
capital accumulated undeir good govemmait. 

This being considered, it will not, I hope, surprise the 
reada: when I observe here, that it is the grand object and 
effisct of all real improvement to increase this dass and di- 
minish every other, — to increase the number of the non^la- 
bourers, and diminish the number of the labourers, produc- 
tive and unproductive,— «t the same time, be it well observ- 
ed, that either the quantity of labour to be performed bj 
those who remain labourers is diminished, or their eigoy- 
ments or wages increased, or both ; in a word, that the pro> 



* Wealth of Nations, hook iL chap. 3* 
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par olgect and effect of all real improvement is to increase 
enjoyment and to lighten labour. And to this end it is that 
tl^ whole exertions and endeavoors of mankind, in the ac» 
cmnolation or acquisition of wealth, are constantly directed^ 
and uniformly tend, wherever there is any tolerable degree 
of security and liberty, or good government. 

This object is chi^y to be attained by the accumulation 
and application of wealth to the work of production,-— that is, 
by capital ; in other words, by all those various properties 
whereby the productive powers of labour are assisted and 
augmented, and a given quantity of wealth produced by 
fewer hands ;— 4is by roads, canak, harbours, docks, ships, 
steam-engines, water-wheels, and all other artk^es or items 
of productive wealth, as well as by such accumulations or 
stores of consumable goods as are necessary to the establish- 
ment of the division of labour ; all which properties are the 
firuit of saving^ and as soon as they are accumulated or 
completed^ present at once, — first, the means of production 
with diminished labour ; and, secondly, a certain Amd-fiir 
the maintenance of non-labourers ; which fund is, as we 
have shown, additional to and over and above the other ad- 
vanti^es which necessarily accrue from those properties or 
capitals to all other persons ; and it is always to be borne 
in mind, that the existence of this fund — ^namely, the in- 
terest due to the capitalists — is a condition necessary to the 
existence of die capitals themselves, and consequendy to 
any other species of advantage derivable from them. And 
dius it is that the object we have endeavoured to describe 
is accomplished, and that non-labourers are piovuled ^nt and 
tiidr number increased with advantage to tiie community ; 
bring the <mly way in which the increase of this class can 
be eitiier just and usefol, or desirable. 

There is indeed another mode quite different from this 
of increasing this class ; but then its efifects in regard to the 
community at lavge, and to the labouring classes in particn- 
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kr, are equally difierent, andare as baneful and pernicious 
as those of the method just described are beneficial and sa- 
lutary. What I allude to is, that increase of the non-la- 
bouring class which is effected by public debts, or by the 
payment of interest for capitals wluch have been spent and 
annihilated, and which cannot of course continue to assist 
the labours, or in any possible manner contribute to pro- 
duction. All revenues drawn in this manner fiUl as a bur- 
den on the community at hu^, and either diminish the 
comforts or increase the toil of the labouring classes. 

But there is yet another method of increasing this class, 
which, though precisely similar in its effects with that just 
mentioned, is still more objectionable, namely, that which is 
effected by means of taxation, which is altogether gratuitous 
and uncalled for by any useful object or necessity, as' when 
contributions are levied upon the community, and paid over 
to persons who either do nothing at all in return, or nothing 
which is adequate ; or, what is still worse, when such contri- 
butions are paid away for purposes of mere influence or 
corruption. 

This mode has sometimes been practised to a certain ex- 
tent even in countries where taxes must be levied by regular 
laws, and was then l^al of course ; but no power or au- 
thority on earth can make it jttst ; and no government which 
sanctions or permits such practices to be carried to a great 
extent can ever expect to make a happy or a peaceable or 
a contented people. 

This last-mentioned method of increasing the dass of non- 
labourers is indeed infinitely more rapid in its progress and 
simpler in the execution, than that which proceeds by means 
of the tardy and painful accumulations of capital, and its 
gradual application to productive purposes. But then it 
produces effects directly the reverse. Instead of lightening 
labour, it makes it harder to those who lure left to perform 
it ; and it only enriches one set of people at the expenae of 
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another— At the expense chiefly of the labouring classes, 
productive and unproductive ;* whom it dooms to increased 
exertion and diminished reward or enjoyment, by compelling 
them to maintam the idle and the useless ; and by consign- 
ing the lower classes of labourers to oppressive toil and in- 
adequate remuneration, and by subjecting them to imme- 
diate hardship, it sinks both their spirit and their character, 
lowers the natural wages of labour, and permanently de- 
grades their habits and condition. 



CHAPTER VL 

OF THE MATERIAL MEANS OB IKSTKUMEKTS OF PBODUC- 
TION, AND THAT THESE ABE THE ONLY 0BI6IKAL 
80UBCES OF WEALTH. 

The material means or instruments of production are all 
conveniently redudble to three general kinds, or heads of 



* The interest of these two eiaaaes, that is, of all labourers, I may 
remark here, is, in the respect alluded to, exactly the same, and wbat- 
erer raitet or depresses wages to the one must produce the same eflbet 
in regard to the other. Thus, if the class of uiproductive labourers 
be very much increased, and taken away firom producti?e employments, 
more work must be done by those who are left; and if more work be 
done for the same wages it is equivalent to a reduction of wages. 
But if more work be done, or less wages taken for a given quantity of 
work by the productive classes of labourers, the same must be done 
by the unproductive dass, including of course those employed under 
government, in all the subordinate situations at least, where the prin- 
ciple of competition is albwed to operate. 
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arrangement, and naturally belong to some one or other of 
the following distinct denominations ; vis. 

I. Land. 

II. Man himself. 

III. Capital. 

I. It has been shown in a former chapter,* that all the 
physical elements of wealth come immediately from the earth, 
and either grow out of it as vegetables, or rest upon its sur- 
fiice as animals, or are found within its bowels, or in its wa- 
ters, as minerals and marine productions. It is true, that 
many of these elements come previously from the distant 
regions of the atmosphere, from the sun, and perhaps, for 
any thing that mankind know, even from the stars ; but 
certain it is they must all reach our globe of earth and ocean 
before they can enter into the composition of any axtide of 
wealth, or indeed of any thing that can be acquired by man- 
kind. Political economists therefore, in order to avoid all 
useless encumbrance of words, or unnecessary multiplication 
of terms and distinctions, have generally agreed, by common 
usage and consent in this science, to understand by the term 
land whatever material substance our globe or nature offers 
to the hands of man on which he may bestow his labour, 
with a view to convert it to his convenience or use ; and in 
this extensive sense, in which it is always to be used, it is 
one and the first necessary and indispensable instrument of 
production and original source of wealth, without which 
not the smallest particle or atom, so called, could ever be ac- 
quired or exist. 



• Chap. ii. lect i. 
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IL The seoond neoesBsry and indispeiiMble mstrument of 
piodactum is man himself, of whose labour it requires some 
portion, greater or less, to produce every item of wealth, 
however trifling. In general it requires a considerable quan- 
tity of human labour to produce all sorts of wealth ; but 
every artade must be gathered at least and taken care c£, 
which cannot be done without labour. Human labour there- 
fore, it may be added, is another original source of wealth. 

III. Capital is the third instrument of production aikl 
original source c^ wealth. It is at its origin a product of 
the other two instruments ; but it immediately unites with 
them in causing its own future increase, and co-operates 
thenceforward in the production and augmentation of every 
aort of wealth. It is at first a very rude instrument, — ^a dub, 
a wooden spear, or even a stone, in the hands of the savage ; 
but it gradually improves and increases as sodety advances 
by means of industry and frugality, and comes more and 
more into employment, until at length, in the progress of im- 
provement and accumulation, it becomes the most efficient 
and powerful of all the three instruments, and the grand 
source of exuberant production— of abundance, luxury, and 
leisure. Of this truth we shall be fully convinced when we 
consider how limited the powers are of man^s naked arm, 
and how httle can be produced by land and labour simply, 
without the co-operation and assistance of capital. 

These are the three material means or instruments of pro- 
duction, and the only immediate and original sources of 
wealth. Stricdy speaking, indeed, the first and second only 
are ample and original ; the third being at first, as was just 
observed, a product of the other two. The first articles of 
captal used by the savage, the dub, the wooden spear, and 
the stone, are the simple products of land, and labour. Or 
if it be supposed that the club and wooden spear must have 
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been cut and formed by the assistance of some other instru- 
ment, as a sharp-edged stone, then this bst must be ad- 
mitted to have been the produce of the two primary and 
original instruments; but as soon as capital has accumu- 
lated into masses, it becomes a separate and independent in- 
strument, and an original source of wealth to its possessors 
or proprietors, as well as land or labour. The latter are 
essential and absolutely necessary to production, and even 
to the very existence of wealth. The former is essential to 
its production in any great quantity or abundance, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of mankind and extent of territory, 
or to the quantity available of the two other instruments. 
Without land and man himself there could be no produc- 
tion at all, or even exbtence of wealth ; and without capital 
there could not be any conoderable or abundant production. 
Without capital, in short, no man could procure or enj<^ 
more than the bare necessaries of life, and even these of the 
worst quality, and painfully acquired by his constant daily 
toil ; so that, without this instrument, all men would be 
wholly occupied in procuring a bare and uncomfortable sub- 
sistence ; whereas by means of it, whilst all men are sup- 
plied liberally with the necessaries of life, and have some of 
the conveniences and even luxuries superadded, a great 
many men have all these in the greatest abundance, without 
almost any labour or trouble on their part being necessary 
to procure them, and are thus left at liberty to cultivate their 
nobler faculties, and to promote the improvement and ad- 
vantage of their neighbours and of the whole human race. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH CAPITAL CONTRIBUTES TO 
PRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

CAPITAL DEFINED—- ITS POTENT AGENCY IN PRODUCTION 

^DISTINCTION OF FIXED AND CIRCULATINO CAPITALS 

i—THE ACQUISITION OK EXISTENCE OF BOTH THOSE 
SORTS OF CAPITALS^ OR OF CAPITAL IN GENERAL, A CON- 
DITION NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE OR ATTAINMENT 
OF T^E SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR^. 

The manner in which land and labour contribute to pTo^ 
duction is obvious enough, and has been abeady perhaps 
sofficientfy expbined in the foregoing chapters. It remain 
to explain the manner in which capital contributes. 

Capital consists of aQ accumulated wealth, which is or may 
be iqpphed to assist in the work ci production, which is 
nearly equivalent to saying that it conaiBts of all wealth what- 
soever.* It contributes to production by assisting and in- 



* There is no real use in the distinction which has been attempted 
to be established bj some writers^ (Torrefis, Prod. W. p. 4^ et seq. ; 
Malthmr Definitions in PoL Boon. chap, x^ p. 9S7,) between stock or 
wealth genenDy, and caj^taL To know whether any portion of stocky 
cap&tal, or aocnmnlated wealthy be productive or unproductive, it is 
necessary to know in what manner it is employed ; and all that is re- 
quisite to enable the student to form a judgment upon this pdnt has 
been already explained in the third cluster. 
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creasmg the productiye energies of the other two mstru- 
ments ;— of hmd by unprovements and cultiyation of the 
soil ; and of hibour by abridging its processes, and increas- 
ing the dexterity and efficiency of the human arm. 

The hmd yields more rude produce (of that sort at least 
which is fit to be converted to the use of mankind) when it 
is highly cultivated and improved by means of capital, than 
when it lies waste ; and the human arm produces an incom- 
parably greater effect by means of the spade and the plough, 
or of the cotton-firame and the steam-engine, than it could 
do naked and unprovided with those potent instruments and 
items of cajntal. 

Capitals are comnumly distinguished into two diffisient 
kinds, caSlei^fiofed and drculaiing capitals.* 

The fixed capitals consist of those articles which «te cal- 
culated to assist in die work of production, ^^ without chang- 
ing masters,^f or going out of the possession or ownership of 
the proprietors or employers thereof Such are all permanent 
improvements or meliorations of the land, and all farm-build- 
ings constructed thereupon, as well as all agricultural im- 
plements, labouring cattle, &c. Such also are all the manu- 
&ctorieB within a country, and all the canals, roads, har- 
bours, docks, ships, &c., as abo all the us^ul machines and 
tools or instruments of trade, and things of the like aart. 

The circulating capitals, agam, consist of those articles 
which are continually changing either their shape or their 
place, or both, while the process of production is going for- 



* The distinction here noticed, though not perhq>t of essential im- 
portanoe, will sometimes be found usefbl for the purpose of prerent- 
ing drcmnlocution, as in the instance of the present chapter, in ex- 
plaining the manner in which the difibrent sorts of capitals contribute 
to production.^ 

t Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 1. 
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ward to its completion, and which frequently change masters 
or proprietors in the course of that process. They comprise 
among other things the raw materials of every manufacture, 
and the food, clothes, and other articles immediately neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the labourer. 

The manner in which the fixed capitals contribute to pro- 
duction is generally not difficult to be discerned ; and with ' 
r^;ard to such portions of them as take the form of particu- 
lar instruments, as the spade, the plough, &:c., the manner 
in which these contribute is manifest, because the manner 
in which they increasQ the power and efficiency of the human 
arm is open and {^parent ; but the manner in which a great 
part of the circulating capitals contribute to the same end 
appears to be not generally so well understood. 

The necessity indeed of that part of the circulating capi- 
tals, which consists of the raw materials of the different 
manufactures, is self-evident; but the necessity in pro- 
duction of the capitals consisting of food, clothes, and the 
other articles of subsistence, is not perhaps, on a first view, 
quite so obvious. They are, however, not less useful or less 
neoessary than the others. Nay, they are absolutely indis- 
pensable to render the fixed capitals as well as the other ^ 
part of the circulating capitals of any value or effect. To 
be awave of this, we have only to reflect that the machinery 
and workJooms will not Work |^emselves, but require hands 
or labourers to conduct the operations ; and these must be 
provided with the means of subsistence. 

And let it not be imagined that such capitals are incon- 
siderable or trifling in amount. Let any one calculate the 
vahie of the maintenance for one year of the whole of the 
productive labourers of any extensive, highly-populous, and 
civilized country, and he will at once be made sensible of 
the amount and importance of this part of the circulatiBg 
capitals. 
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Tkis part of the circulating capitals then is evidently in- 
dispensable to give effect and activity to all the other capi- 
tals employed in production, because it is indispensable to 
the maintenance or existence of the labourers in all the 
tariety of employments or species of productive industry. 

And this consideration brings us directly to the grand 
instance wherein the supreme utility and importance of capi- 
tal in general will most distinctly .and decidedly appear, 
namely, in its indispensableness to the attainment of the sys- 
tem of the arrangement and division of labour , — a system 
which increases the productive powers of labour and the 
dexterity' and efficiency of the human arm to a degree that 
is almost incredible. And to this system capitals of every 
description are necessary or subservient ; but, first of all, 
c^itals consisting of food, dothes, and any other articles 
necessary to the maintenance of the labourer, without which 
no sp^ies of industry could be undertaken or successfully 
followed out, "which does not aflbrd a direct and immediate 
return of such necessaries. 

By the system of the division of labour is meant, that 
arrangement which takes place in the progress from barbar- 
ism to civilization, and which is the very first step in 
that progress, whereby each individual labourer finds it his 
interest to confine himself and his labour mainly to one 
distinct and peculiar occupatfon, and to exchange his pro- 
ductions against those brought to market by the other la- 
bourers, instead of engaging himself in aQ the variety of 
pursuits which would be necessary were he to attempt to do 
every diing for himself, and to produce directly, by his own 
isolated and imassisted exertions, every article of wealth he 
had occasion to consume. By this system the great body 
of the people gradually form themselves into distinct dasses 
of producers, and, as society advances, attach themselves 
more and more to separate and distinct businesses, eschang- 
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ing their productions one with another ^^ by treaty, by bar- 
ter, and by purchase,^* to the great advantage of every par- 
ticular labourer and of the whole community .f 

It is this system which we observe grown to a degree of 
perfection in all highly-populous and civilized countries, 
and which occasions that abundance of oHnmodities and 
general difiusion of wealth which, under a good administra- 
tion of government, extends itself downwards to the very 
lowest ranks of the people. 

But before a single individual can confine lumself and f 
his labour to any single species of business or employment^ 
(except the production or acquisition of the immediate ne* 
oessaries of life,) and continue to follow it exclusively as a 
constant and regular occupation, a certain acciimidatton of 
proviaions must have previously taken place, which may be 
accessible to him for the purpose of supplying his natural 
daily wants ; and before the division of labour can be fiilly 
and universally established in a country, and every different 
trade or employment be followed by a separate and distinct 
set of people, stores and savings or accumulations of ^very 
different description of wealth or capitals must be provided 
and established beforehand within such country or in its 
neighbourhood. There are, in the first |dace, the houses to » 
dwell in and the houses to work in ; next there is the ma^ 
chinery required, and the tools or instruments to work with;, 
there are &rdier the materials to be wrought up into all the '^ 
variety df products or commoditii^ ; there are still fisirther 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 

t In the sequel it will be shown, that the principle which gives rise 
to this system of the division of labour is at thensame time tfie great 
regalator of distribution ; and that the more every individual labourer 
can produce under this system » the more he will find it necesmry to 
give in exchange to other labourers fbr their productions. — See^book • 
iidiap. 1. 
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the provisiaiis necessary to subsist the workmen while en- 
gaged in the work ; and, lastly, there is the money necessary 
to act as the instrument of distribution and exchange, to 
facilitate the division and allotment of the different circulat- 
ing capitals, and to conduct them in their just proportions 
to the persons and places where they are effectually demand- 
ed. All which different sorts of capitals must be accumu- 
lated, saved, and accessible within a country, before it can 
fully rajoy all the ^vantages to be derived from the di- 
vision of labour^ 

" In that rude state of society/' says Dr Smith, 'Mn which 
there is no diviBion of labour^ in which exchanges are seldom 
made, and in which every man provides every thing for him- 
self, it is not necessary that any stock should be accumulated 
or stored up beforehand in order to cany on tha business of 
the society. Every man endeavours to supply by his own in- 
dustry his own occasional wants as they occur. When he is 
hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt; when his coat is worn 
out, he clothes himself with the skin of the first large animal 
he kills ; and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it 
' as well as he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest 
it. 

''But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly 

« introduced, the produce of a man's own labour can supply but 
a very small part of his occasional wants. The far greater part 
of them are supplied by the produce of other men's labour, 

' 'which he purchases with the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, with the price of the produce of his own. 9*^* ^^ 
purchase cannot be made till such times as the produce of his 
own labour has not only been completed but sold. A stock 
of goods of different kinds, therefore, must be stored up some- 
where^ sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
matenals and tools of his work, till such time, at least, as both 
these events can be brought about. A weaver cannot apply 
himself entirely to his peculiar business, unless there is before- 
hand stored up somewhere, either in his possession or in that 
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of aome other person, a stock suffident to mamtain him^ and 
to supply him with the materials and tools of his work till hfi 
has not only completed but sold his web. This accumulajdon 
must evidently be previous to his appljring his industry for 
so long a time to such a peculiar business."* 

It thus appears evident enough, that the acquisition or 
existence of capitals is absolutely necessary to the existence 
or attainment of the system of the division of labour. Be- 
fore, however, proceeding farther in the illustration of this 
point, it will be expedient to describe the maimer in which 
that system assists and increases the powers of production^ 
in order to elicit some adequate conception of the immense 
and incalculable service that capital performs to society and 
to mankind in this respect. ' 



SECTION II. 

OF THS MODE IK WHICH THE DIVISION OF LABOUR PXO- 
DUCES ITS EFFECT OF ASSISTING AND IMPROVING THE 
POWERS OF PRODUCTION. 

This subject has been already so fully and so excellently 
explained by Dr Smith, that it would be an unpardonable 
waste of time to attempt any new or original treatment of it 
in this place, more especially since a fiur less perfect expoa- 
tion than that which is to be found in the *^ Wealth of Na- 
tions'*^ mi^t be sufficient to serve the purpose required in 
our present argument. I shall therefore, in this instance, 
avail myself of the illustrations which I find formed to my 
hand;f and in doing this I shall adhere as much as pos- 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. Introd* 

t Id this and other instances which will occur in the course of this 
work, when I find any part of my argument already illustrated by a 
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aiUe^ or as may be eonsisteiit withbreyity and convemency, 
to Ae w<»ds of the author so generally followed on this sub^ 
ject. 



fimner writer as well or better dian I covld do it mTself, I always 
take sach part and apply it to mj purpose, and always In the words 
of the author. This is Uie method of the mathematicians, and is one 
among others of ihe causes that hare powerfully contributed towards 
the progress and perfection of their science. ThoBe who cultiTSte the 
mathematics nerer dream of altering or varying any demonstration^ or 
part of a demonstration, except with a view to improve it ; and if they 
cannot either shorten the steps, or chain of reasoning, between the oti- 
ginal principles and the conclusion, or make the whole process clearer 
or sunpler, they uniformly allow it to stand as it is, and proceed for- 
ward in their inquiries. They take what they find already done, and 
i^ly it to their purpose exactly as they find it, adding what is new 
only where they can improve or extend their science. 

And why should not political economists do the same ?*-Why 
ihoold they uselessly occupy and raispend their time in re-perform- 
ing a task which has been already completed, more than the others? 
—It cannot be with the idea of making their work original^ for this it 
cannot do. Nay, it hinders them firom producing what is original, or 
from proceeding to what is forther wanted in the science. Let poli- 
tical economists then imitate in this respect the example of the ma^ 
thematicians, and the best effects will follow. They will thus have a 
better diaoce to proceed from impvovement to improvement, tifl dieir 
science be perfected; and hi ittf present state there is still ample room 
for labours of this sort We are still very §u from the goal of our 
labours in this sdence. 

The way of proceeding recommended here is, besides, but a prop^ 
act of courtesy from one author to another, or rather it is but a bare 
act of justice to diose who have];one before us ; and not to do it is to 
deal un&irly by them, independently^ of the waste ef labour and time 
which it involves. 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an argument in another work 
wfll not easily incorporate with a diffbrent writing in the precise words 
of the original, and in that case it must of course be remodelled to 
suit Ae particular purpose. But yfhenevet it can be done, whenever 
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Di ftnith, md after him every oibsac writer, as ftr as I 
haye obeerved, who has treated the suliject smce h]» tiii»e, 
have arranged ihe drcumstaiices, or particular causes to 
wfakfa it is owing that the division of Ubour increases so 
veiy gieatfy the powers of production, under three different 
heads, as follows i^^First, (say they,) it increases the skill 
and dexterity of every particular workman; secondly y it 
saves the time commonly lost in passing firom one species of 
work to another ; and, thirdly ^ it gives rise to the inventicm 
of a great number of machines which fiAcilitate and abridge 
labour, and enable one man to do ihe work of many.* 

On die first of these heads^ Dr Smith observes^-*'' A com- 
mon smithy who^ though accustom^ to handle the hammer^ 
has never been used to make nails^ if upon some particular 
occasion he is obliged to attempt it, will scarce^ I am assured^ 
be able to make above two or three hundred nails in a day, 
and those too very bad ones* A smith who has been accus- 
tomed to make nails, but whose sole or principal business has 
not been that of a nailer, can seldom widihis utmost dOifenct 
make more than eight hundred or a thousand nails in a day. 
I have seen several boys under twenty years of age who had 



tn argament is fouid exactly loited to our purpose, no time oog^t to 
to be lost in translatiiig or manu&cturing a new version. 

On the Bulrject now to be illustrated in the text,— the Division of 
Labour, — ^Dr Smith is almost universally followed, both abroad and at 
home, and either fairly quoted, or the substance of his statements ex« 
tracted and remodelled. In the case of the foreigoer not quoting Dr 
Bnlth, Uiare is a proper excuse, because, writing in another language, 
he eannot give ihe exact words ; but there can be no excuse for a 
writer of his own country, who, instead of using and fiuriy quoting 
an aigoment already made perifeot to his hand, diooses rsthar todress 
it up in language sh^tly difllarent. 

* Wealth of Nations, booki. chap. 1. — See also a very able and da- 
borate '' R^ort," by Alexander Hamilton, Esq. of North America, 
Secretary to the lYeasury of the United Sutes, 1790: Article, Diyision 
of Labour. 
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never exercised any other trade but that of making naik, and 
who, when they exerted themselves, could make each of them 
upwards of two thousand three hundred nails in a day. The 
making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the simplest 
operations. The same person blows the bellows, stirs or mends 
the fire as there is occasion, heats the iron, and forges every 
part of Ihe nail : in forging the head too he is obliged to 
change his tools. The different operations into which the 
making of a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided, are all of 
them much more simple, and the dexterity of the person, of 
whose life it has been the sole business to perform them, is 
usually much greater. The rapidity with which some of the 
operations of those manufactures are perf(Hrmed exceeds what 
the human hand could, by those who had never seen them, be 
supposed capable of acquiripg."* 

*^ Secondly," continues Dr Smith in illustration of the se« 
oond head, '' the advantage which is gained by saving the time 
commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to another is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagine 
it It is impossible to pass very quickly from ope kind of 
wcnrk to another, that is carried cm in a different place, and 
with quite difiereiit tools. A country weaver who cultivates 
a small &rm must lose a good deal of time in passing from 
his loom to the field and from the field to his loom. When 
the two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse the 
loss of time is no doubt much less. It is even in this case, 
however, very considerable. A man commonly saunters a 
little in turning his hand from one sort of employment to an- 
other. When he first begins the new work he is seldom very 
keen and hearty; his mind, as they say, does not go to it, and 
for some time he rather trifles than applies to good purpose. 
The habit of sauntering, and of indolent careless application, 
which is naturally, or rather necessarily, acquired by every 
country workman who is obliged to change his work and his 



' Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 1. 
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toolfl every half-hour, and to apply his hadd in twenty differ- 
ent ways ahnost every day of his life, renders him almost al- 
ways slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous appli- 
cation even on the most pressing occasions. Independent 
therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this cause 
alone must always reduce considerably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing."* 

^* Thirdly and lastly,'" continues the same author, in re- 
ference to the third head above stated, ^^ every body must 
be sensible how much labour is facilitated and abridged by 
the application of proper machinery .^-f- ^^ '"Tis an artificial 
force^i^ says Mr Hamilton, ^^ brought in aid of the natural 
fiirce of man, and, to all the purpose of .labour^ is as an in- 
crease of hands ; an accession of strength, unencumbered 
too with the expense ofmaintaining the labourer, j ^^Aman,^ 
adds this writer, ^^ occupied on a single object will have it 
more in his power, and will be more readily led to exert his 
imagination in devising methods to facilitate and abridge la- 
bour, than if he were perplexed by a variety of independent 
and dissimilar operations. Besides this, die fabrication of 
machines, in numerous instances becoming itself a distinct 
trade, the artist who follows it has all the advantages which 
have been enumerated for improvements in this particular 
art ; and in both ways the invention and a^Iication of ma- 
chinery are extended.'^§ 

To this very concise and distinct exposition and enume- 
ration of the circumstances, or particular causes to which it 
is owing that the division of labour increases so very greatly 
the powers of production, there might perhaps be added as 



" Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. I. t Ibid. 

X Report mentioned above in note, p. 73, as quoted in a North Ame- 
ricao publication, entitled *' Address of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of National Industry.'* 

{ Report referred to in the preceding note. 
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another and fourth cause or drcmnstance, contributing to 
the same result, and of sufficient consequence to deserve a 
particuLir notice, that it sharpens the wits and ingenuity of 
those persons who are intrusted with or engaged in the 
business of direction and management, and gives room for 
the exercise of judgment in the proper arrangement and com- 
bination of the different processes of kbour and efforts of 
the htbourers. In an extensive manufactory the arrange- 
ment of the buildings and machinery, or plan of the work, 
is itself a highly important point ; and where a great numbef 
of people are employed of diverse talents and dispositions, 
and of various d^prees of skill or dexterity, and where also 
a multijAcity of different processes are going on, die op- 
portunities and methods are innumerable, wherein, by a ju- 
dicious arrangement of the different operations, and by pla- 
cing every particular workman, as fiir as it can be done, in 
his proper situation, or in that post for which he is best 
adapted, ihe manager of a work, and even the subordinate 
managers, or foremevij in an extensive establishment, can 
very materially assist in producing the greatest dfects with 
the flmallest expenditure of human labour. But on this 
head it is unnecessary to enlarge after the previous detail. 
Frtmi that detail it cannot but have happened, that the 
minute causes or circumstances, whereunto it is owing diat 
the division of labour increases so very greatly Ae powers 
of production, must have abeady appeal in a clear H^t. 
Still, however, I must add, from the author abeady so large- 
ly quoted, his x^debrated example of the efiects of the di- 
vision of labour in the trade of the ptn-ftioAper, since it not 
only illustrates those effects more fully, and perhaps still 
more strikingly, than any of the passages we have before 
adduced, but will serve also to throw light cm one mcnre ob- 
servation or two, without which this portion of our argu- 
ment would be imperfectly stated. 
'^A workman/' says Dr Smithy ''not educated to this bus- 
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iness (which the division of labour has rendered a distinct 
trade,) nor acquainted with- the use of the machinery employ- 
ed in it, (to the invention of which the same division of labour 
has probably given occasion,) could scarce^ perhaps, with his 
utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly could 
not make twenty. But in the way in which this busmess is 
now carried on, net only the whole work is k peculiar trade, 
but it is divided into a number of bnmches, of which the 
greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth 
points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head; 
to make the head requires two or three distinct operations ; 
to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins is an- 
other ; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the paper ; 
and the important business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some 
manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, though in 
others the same man will sometimes perform two <ir three of 
them. I have seen a small manufactory of this kind where 
ten men only were employed, and where some of diem coose- 
qoently performed two or three distinct operations. But 
diough diey were very poor, and therefiore but indiffiereiitly 
acoonmodated with the neoessary'machinery, they could, when 
they exerted diemselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds ^ pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of 
four thousand pins of a middling sixe. Those ten persons, 
dierefore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
diousand pins in a day. Eadi person, therefore, mj^lfing a 
tendi part of forty-eight thousand pins, might be considered 
as wi*kitig fionr thousand eight hundred pins in a day. Bnt 
if they had all wrought separately and independently, and 
widiont any of diem having been educated to dns peculiar 
business, they certainly could not eadi of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly not 
the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand 
eight hundredth part of what they are at present capable of 
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performing^ in consequence of a proper division and combina- 
tion of their different operations."* 

The separation of different trades and employments from 
one another in the great business of a whole community, is 
analogous to this subdivision of labour in a particular ma- 
nu&ctoiy, and produces a simihur but vastly more extaided 
influence in assisting and improving the powers of produc- 
tion, and increasing the quantity and abundance of wealth. 
, By following a separate and distinct trade, every individual 
labourer acquires the capacity of performing a great quantity 
of work, or, in other words; of producing largely in his pe- 
culiar department ; and every capital also produces largely 
by the same means. Every one has therefi^e a great quan- 
tity of the produce of his industry or capital to exchange 
i^gainst the produce of other people'^s industry or capital ; 
and the whole society are in this way far more abundantly 
supplied with all commodities, than they could be if each 
Attempted independently to supply the whole of his indi- 
vidual wants by his own isdated and unassisted labour. 

Dr Smith continues : — '' In every other artand manufacture, 
the effects of the division of labour are similar to what tbey 
are in this very trifling one, though in many of them the la- 
bour can neither be so much subdivided, nor reduced to so 
great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour, how- 
ever, so far as it can be introduced, occasions, in every art, a 
proportionable increase of the productive powers of labour. 
The separation of different trades and employments from ode 
another seems to have taken place in consequence of this ad- 
vantage. This separation, too, is generally carried furthest in 
those countries which enjoy the highest degree of industry 
and improvement, what is the work of one man in a rude 
state of society being generally that of several in an improved 
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one. In every improved society the fiirmer is generally no- 
thing but a fanner ; the manufacturer^ nothing but a manu- 
facturer. The labour too which is necessary to produce any 
one complete manu£icture is almost always divided among a 
great number of hands. How many different trades are em- 
ployed in each branch of the linen and woollen manufactures^ 
from the growers of the flax and the wool to the bleachers 
and smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of 
the cloth !*'* 

liasUy, Dr Smith observes,—'* The division of labour is 
commonly supposed to be carried farthest in some very trif- 
ling manufactures ; not perhaps that it really is carried farther 
in diem than in others of more importance ; but in those trifling 
manufactures, which are destined to supply the small wants 
of but a small number of people, the whole number of work- 
men must necessarily be small ; and those employed in every 
different branch of the work can often be collected into the 
same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the 
spectator. In those great manu&ctures, on the contrary, 
which are destined to supply the great wants of the great body 
of the people, every different branch of the work employs so 
great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect 
them all into the same workhouse. We can seldom see more 
at one time than those employed in one single branch. Thpugh 
in such manufactures, therefore, the work may really be. di- 
vided into a much greater number of parts than in thos^ of a 
mOTe trifling nature, the division is not near so obvious, and 
has accordingly been much less observed."t 

Such then are the effects of the division of labour in as- 
osting and improving the powers of the production, and in 
increasing the quantity or abundance of wealth. 



* Wealth of Nations, book I chi^ 1. t Ibid. 
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SECTION III. 

THAT THE ACQUISITION OR EXISTENCE OF CAPITAL IS A 
CONDITION NECESSARY TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OR 
EXISTENCE OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

But all ^lis — aU that is effected by the dividon of labour^ 
aa explained in the for^^ing section, is owing to capital ; 
because without captal the division of labour cannot be ea- 
tabliflhed or attained. For the whole of the articles or items 
of wealth required in every department of industry, and in 
et^ emjdoyment or division of labour, as necessary to en- 
able one and aQ of them to be established or carried on, are 
portions of capitaT. All the machinery required is capital, 
and every tool or instrument used in every sort of business, 
and not only these, but all the materials prepared or required 
to be worked up into more perfect goods, as well as the 
stores of food, clothing, and provisions of all sorts, necessary 
to maintain the whole of the labourers engaged in any kind 
of work, are capitals. Now it is self-evident, that without 
supplies of capital of the last-mentioned kind, namely, food 
and other necessaries, either possessed by himself or fiir- 
mshed him by other people, the labourer could not confine 
or apply himself to any single trade or em^oymoit (except 
that of seekmg for such necessaries) but for the shortest 
periods; not probably for a whole day at one time, and 
certainly not for a whole week. Without such necessaries 
or capitals previously laid in store, every man'^s immediate 
efforts must be directed to the procuring of what will satisfy 
those natural wants which can neither be delayed nor dis- 
pensed with. But if even one individual could not confine 
himself to one employment without a certain capital or quan- 
tity of provisions being previously laid m store, much less 
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woaU it be possible fiv very large numbers to divide aiMl 
betake themsdives to all the variety of distinct occuiMitions 
necessarily followed among a civiliied people, without such 
stores and accumulations being provided beforehand as 
should be sufficient to supply their immediate waiits. 

Those who cultivate the ground, and look forward to its 
pcodnce for their remunenUion, must be jncovided before^ 
hand with sufficient stores to supply thdr necessities dll the 
gathering of the harvest; and the fiunner must of course be 
prepared to afford his labourers fiiod, dothes, and lodcpmg, 
or, irhat comes, to the sane thing, money-wages with which 
they mxf purchase these neosssaries, as well durii^ the 
period that he is only putting the seed into the ground as 
when he is reoeivii^ Jiis return, and during the whole inteiu 
val likewise between the one period and the other. The 
BMmdbctarer also, who undertakes the eetaUishmeat of a 
wock, must be prepared, in like manner, to supf^y his 1»- 
bouiers widi didr necessary maintenance, or with money- 
wages sufficient to procure It for them, besides providing 
them with the proper machinery or imf^ments required in 
the peculiar busmess. The cotton-si^aner, fcMr example, 
nust build his mB14iouse, and fit it up with the ptop» ma- 
chinery; he must erect the water-whed or steam-engine 
whidi is to give motion to Aat madiinery, and he must 
provide die material of cotton whldi is to be spun ; and not 
only 80, but he must provide all Us work-people with their 
ii a cesBar y subsistenee, comprising fiM>d, clothes, and lodging, 
or with such wages as wiU enable them to purdiase those 
artides; and every pocson in every business must be pre- 
paid to do the like ibr his labourers. But it is self-evident, 
that no wages could enable either die manu&cturer or his 
irorkmea to purdiase such articles, {or any artides,) if they 
dBd not already exist, or had not been previously produced 
and accumulated in the hands of neighbouring speculators 
or pfopieters, with a^view to supply the general demand. 
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^Whemvery iherefiNe, the syttem of the dhrigioii of labour » 
eelaUifhed, such slorei or capitals mutt necessMily be ac- 
cumulated, and must have grown up simultaneouily widi 
tkat system, sufficient to sujqply the necessary wairts of 'die 
whole of the labourers eihployed under it. 

Tliose stores and accumulatioBs, or capitals, belong of 
course to a rast vaiiety of persons ; indeed nearty to as 
m«ny as there are individuals or members in the conuMib 
mty, and in die greatest yariety also, and diftrenoe of pH>> 
portions. It is by no means necessary diat diey shoidd be- 
long to the persons who actually vpfij theiki to die woA d 
production. They are often conngned in the slnpe ef a 
loan fimn the lieh captalist to die undertaker of a work ; 
and the inferior labourers are sullied from diose stores «r 
accumulations whidi the general demand of the country 
gives birth to, weekly or daily as diey require tfaem, dirough 
die instrumentality of the money-wages which they reoavi, 
aod with which they purchase what they have oocasian te 
£rom die capkaUsts, who make a trade of providiag sucsh 
etoies. And the ways are innumerable by which evmry dtf- 
ferent store and every different item of every d iflTw e t soit 
of capital finds its way firom die possession of its temp ur ai y 
proprietor to its proper and destinied use by Gcchange, by 
treaty and agreement, by barter, by purcfaaoe, and by loaBi 

Nor must we be confounded by the dbrcumstance, that 
loans of capital from one person to anodier are conunanly 
made in die Aape of money. This is merdy die tenpomqr 
and traaidtory form which capital is made to undergo is the 
act of changing masters; and the tninsfer of the money finm 
the one to die odier is simply the transfer of a tnininaid 
over the general wealth or capital of the country to die 
eoitettt of all that can be purchased by the amount of the 
loan. 

** Almost all loans at interest^" says Dr Smidi, ^ are made 
in money^ either of paper, or of gold and silver. But what 
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Ae berrewer really inmU^ and wluit the lender rendilp i 
plies faki with, is not the money, but the money's worth, or 
the goods which it can purchase. If he wants it as a stodk 
£oK immediate consumption, it is those goods only which he 
^aa place in that stock. If he wants it as a capital for em* 
fdoying indnstry, it is from those goods only that the indus- 
trious can be furnished with the tools, materials, and mainte* 
nance, necessary for carrying on their work. By means of 
the loan, the lender, as it were, assigns to Ae borrower his 
right to a certain porUon of ttie annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, to be employed as the borrower 
pleases.*** 

To return :-^It shotdd sppemr then, ttom wimt has been 
Advanced, that BtoA, or stored wealdt, or ctfpiftal, is absokrtely 
necessaoy to the existence or cetabfidlmentof tbecBvism ot 
tabour ; and it consequently feHows, that aH the efifects wkidl 
we have seen to resuh from ihe £vlsioB of labour m asaitt* 
Ing and improvii^ the powers of produdioii^ are reafly $toA 
pro p erly the tfiects of capital. 



SECTTON vr. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CffAFTEE, 

THAT ALL WEALTH IS NOT PEODITCED BY LABOUR AtONS, 
BUT BY LABOUR AN© CAPITAL TOCTBTHEE. 

How absurd then must it appear to contend tihat hbour 
produces all and is the only source of wealth, as if ctcpitsl 
produced niothiiig, and was not a real and ifisl^ict source of 
wealth aho ! But Aosc who mamtsin this most extraordi- 
muy docfriue coidd only do so from mistaking t&6 most im- 

« Wealth of Kitfons, book ii. dmp^ 4. 
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portant otgects of the science which they cultiTJite, andfirom 
overlookiiig the proper end which is meant to be served by 
distinctly ascertaining and discriminating the oi^;inal sour- 
ces of wealth; which end is, that we may estabfish there- 
upon the distinct ori^al grounds of right to property; 
for if capital did nothing, and labour every thing, in the 
work of production, what rijp;ht could the capitalist show to 
any part of the produce ? 

If it should be said, that capital could not do what is done 
by means of it without the assistance and co-operation of 
labour, neither, I reply, could labour do what is done by 
means of it without the assistance and co-operation of ca- 
{dtal ; and if an attempt were made to estimate what could 
be done by labour without capital, and compare it with what 
actually is done in any highly-improved and civilized coun- 
try by its assistfaice, it would quickly appear which of these 
two sources was the most copious, and to which of them 
the society were indebted for the greater part of their 
wealth. 

Without, however, attempting to make such an estimate, 
it may be useftil, in concluding, here briefly to ^ahce at 
the effects of capital in the three great departments of pro- 
ductive industry — agriculture, manufiu^tures, and commerce, 
— in order to bring to view, in a connected manner, how 
much is owing to this instrument in the production of wealth. 
In doing this, it will only be necessary very slightly to re- 
view those different departments of industry, and to enu- 
merate a few of the most striking and important particulars 
of the capitals employed in them. 

I. In agriculture it is obvious to perceive how much pro- 
duction is increased and labour saved by . the possession 
and employment of capital. /^ In a farm,^ says Dr Smith, 
<< where all the necessary buildings, fences, drains, commu>- 
nications, &c., are in the most perfect good order, the same 
number of labourers and labouring cattle will raise a much 
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greater produce, than in, one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not furnished widi equal convenienoeSv * 
But these are all parts and portions of capital ; and the' 
additional woric diey enable the labomers to perfimn, above 
what they could dp without those conTeniences, is whoHy to 
be ascribed to this instrument of production. Let any one 
then think but for a moment, and calculate in his mind, how 
mudi of this sort of capital is existent in Britaiii at the pie- 
sent .time, and he may acquire some adequate notion ci its 
magnitude, and of the saving of labour, or assistance gtven 
to the labourers, by this sing^ species of capital in- this de- 
partment. 

Under this head also come mines and fisheries ; the for- 
mer of which could not be worked at all, and the latter 
could not be successfully prosecuted, or proseeuted to any 
extent, without capitals. Almost the whde produce, there- 
fore, in these two em]^oyments might be ascribed to capi- 
tal ; but as a certam number xif labourers are alsa necessary, 
they must also come in for a share of the produce. But all 
that part of the produce which is over and above what pays 
the whole of the laboiffers who are anywise concerned in the 
kuoness may fiidily be claimed as the produce and reward 
of capital. 

II. How vitally fnanufaciures depend upon capital, and 
in what measure the mi^>nitude of production ib this de- 
partment is owing to the use. of proper engines, madiineiy, 
&c., needs hardly to be stated. The buildings necessary, 
and the whole machinery, materials, &c., are all capitals ; 
and the amount in Great Bptam invested in these f<Hrms, as 
well as the amount of production, or saving of labour under 
this head, is altogether incalculable. Of the vast aggregate 
of commodities produced by means of those investments. 



* Wealth •£ Nationt^ book ii., cbap. 9. 
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haw much could be piodiioed wkhovt ikem, I diaU nai f9»- 
tend to 8»y, bat we may be conAdfiiitljr aasused that k would 
be abfl^utely trifling in the comparison. 

III. Cemmei^ce Skcwias, wboi it is cariiad on io mf 
large txtest, depends eren still move, if possflhde, upon !»> 
pital, than any of tke other tw depKtoientt of piodncftive 
fndnstry. In this departmoit ihe merclumto^ stodos ane 
iffl capites; and dieir shops, as also die bdlifii^ aei 
vpajtt ftr oontanuQg and pveserriiig their merdiandiaeB, «a 
capitals. 

Under this bead abo we have to reckon canals, roads» 
harbours, docks, &c., which are chi^ constructed tat the 
ccmvemence of commerce, and which stand in the }dace of 
very ^?eat eiextions of labour, saving l2ioae ezntions, tmA 
assisting the kbouiers in such manner as to enable them to 
produce much greater ^antifcies of wodc or of co m mndiiits^ 
than they todd do wMioot such pawerfiil helps. 

In few wcnrds, therefine, it may be stated, that the great 
mass of wealth within a eountsy, inefaidhig the whale a^a- 
rsihis «f houses, manufactories, structures, machineag took, 
materials, and provisioBs, veqpiired or employed in eveiy da^ 
partment of productive industry, to po&et, estaUidi, and 
maintain the great system of the division of labour^ ipd, in 
dbort, every ar^le of wealth whidi is calculated or a|^ed 
to assist in die work of production, are all to be eonaidesad 
us parts and portions of dns one vast ffidgiiie or instrument,*^ 
o^tal. 

The growth said ac^pusition qf tins gseat instrument is 
akogeth^ the fruit of saving ; for o^ital can oidy he pro- 
duced, kiereased, and improved, by individual accumula- 
tions, self-denial, and panimony. If every person from 
the b^iinning had always consumed immediately all that 
he produced, it is plain that no acciunulations of wealth could 
ever have been made, or capital existed ; and, in like man- 
ner, in more advanced times, when, in consequence of par- 
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ttBumy^ accumulMioiifi have tokmi place, if^MBO, or at anjr 
^TW poriody all savii^ were universally to eeitoe» thk ui^ 
portant ingtnime&t could never be improved or inoeaeod 
subee^endy. 

Tliis being the casey then, tbeie must necessaiily be 
some prvqier benefits attached to the saving and preservi^ 
tioQ, <»r possessiim of capital, else such saving never could 
be made ; for no person wiU dcaiy himself a present «K 
joyment fSairly within his power, unless it be with a view 
to 8<Mne superior ei]))oyinent in futurity. And hence we 
soe the reasonableness and justness (^ the profit or iotteieit 
ctfdiiuinly derived or dmvabkfiromcapitaL Suchpr^tisto 
be looked upon as no more (and in reality it is no mere) 
t}ian 9^ adequate rewaid and inducement held out for the 
increase and improvement as well as for the use erf" capital ; 
without the prospect of which there could not exist any 
rq^ular motive or obl^ation sufficiently powerftd to ensure 
the preservation and indefinite increase of this great instru- 
ment of production, and all that wealth of which it is so 
fruitful a source would be unknown and unenjc^ed by man- 
kind. 

Every person, thereftrre, who saves, and adds any thing 
to capital, may be considered as contributing tb the im- 
provement of this great instrument ; and every person who 
does so, or even who merely preserves nndiminishfid a car 
fttal previously accumulated^ is a public hsne&otar. . Not 
that be saTes, or ought to save with this prrtieular view; 
his own private advantage is the only proper and legitimate 
motive from which his conduct ought in this respect to 
spring. But he cannot do so without benefiting the pubUc 
a& well as himself, and he is not only justly and fiiirly en- 
titled to all the advantages he derives in the form of profit 
or interest from those savings or additions which he thus 
makes to the general mass of capital, but he deserves the 
gratitude or good-will of every individual to boot. For, as 
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we have alieady shown,* and as will be illustraled more fbOy 
inthesequel, besides the ftindofpn^t or interest winch every 
accumulation and addition to this great instrument of jfto- 
duction establishes as a reward and remuneration to the pn^ 
purietor and preserver of it, every such addition has likewise 
ihe e£feet of increasuig still farther the power and fiidlity of 
production, and of lowering the cost and price of commo- 
dities, — an advantage which is shared and enjoyed hy tibe 
whole community. 

And thus it will aj^ear when the sulgeet is ftdly investi- 
gated, that whoever saves and adds my iinag to tins great 
instrumept, not only benefits himself and his heirs for ever, 
but his country aiul all postmty, so hmg as the wenldi 
and bounty which he bestows mnain existent and uncon- 
sumed by some prodigal successor.f 



* Chapter t., section n. 

t Not bat that there are otiier ways i^benefltiDg one's ooontry as 
well as taTiog ; to be generoas or muiiioeiit is e^ially useftd ia 
its proper plaoe^ provided it do not exceed the proper resources of the 
person who eiLhibits those ▼irtaes; and even the most prodigal may be 
aometimes as great or even a greater public benefiictor than the moat 
saving, in as much as it may happen that ^e may be the author or 
contriver of works and inventions which may be of more consequence 
a thoossnd thnes than his savings could be. In stating or consider- 
Ing oq^ fiiet or principle in poUtical soenee, we oaght not to forget its 
proper limits, or lose sig^t shogBthsr of those other ptinciples hf 
which it is modified. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO PROPERTY DEFINED 
AND ENUMERATED. 

It has been shown m a precediiig chapter,* that there are 
diree Astinct material means or mstruments of production, 
or, in other words, throe general denominations or heads of 
amudgement, under whic^ all the inferior and particular ma- 
terial means or instruments of every description may natur- 
ally and oonreniently be classed. Tliese are, — ^first, landj — 
second, manhimeelfy or human kAour, — and, third, capita/. 
But the exdusiye general means or instruments of produc- 
tion are necessarily the only immediate and original sources 
of wealth ; th^ ave necessarily, therefore, the only imme- 
diate and original grounds of rij^t to property. 

All wealdi is the produce either of land and labour, or of 
land, labour, and cq^tal; and diere is no way of coming 
by it at first but by one or other or all of these three 
means. These alone, therefore, can ^re any original right 
or title to it, and all other claims of right to wealth or pro- 
perty must be secondary and derivative, and must be 
founded on the consent ot the perscms who originaHy drew 
it from those eidusive sources, and on the foct of its ihk 
luntarff transfer firom them to the present actual possessors 
or firoprietOTS ; for whoever possesses any portion of wealth, 
be it great or smaD, must eidier have drawn it dnectiy and 
immediately from some one or other or of all the three ori- 
ginal sources just mentioned, or must have procured it by 
a longer or shorter process from those who must have pre- 



* ChtpterTi. 
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viously drawn it thence. Now there are but two ways in 
which wealth can be procured from the original producers 
or proprietors, vi«. by voluntary consenty or hy force. If 
it be procured by voluntary consent, the right and title to 
it is always good and undeni^e ; but if by force, how 
stands the case ? 

All the ways of procuring wealth by voluntary consent of 
the proprietors, whether it be gratuitously delivered up and 
bestowed, or transferred by treaty and a^re^nent in ex^ 
change for a valuable considfiration or equivalent, are just 
and allowable; but all the ways of taking it by foroe 
are unjuj9t, and are indeed nothing else but actual rob- 
beries, except one, and that is when i| is taken hy au- 
thority of the community to support govenuncoit, law, 
and justice. And for this anomaly, and single exception to 
the general rule, neo^rity ia the only apology, the Tevy 
existence of civilixed society dqpendipg upon It But even 
here the principle of voluntary consent ought to be adhered 
to.a3 far a« it is possible to do so ; and in the inqiosition 
of t(ioB0$^ as well as in other affairs of government in ge- 
neral, the sense and sufl^age d tiie people ought to be 
taken as widely and extensively as circumstances will peiv 
mit, that they may be sanctioned by voluntary consent, or 
appointment of the greater number at least, without which 
they cannot be altogether just or unexceptionaUe. 

GoYemment, law^.and force, are absolutely neeevwry to 
the existence of dvilixed society. The decrees and attnctions 
qf authority, law, and govevnment, and force to support 
those sanctions, are neceBsary to the production^ security, 
and just distribution of wealth ; and not onfy to diis end, 
but to the protection, s^cwity, and ddenee of the parson 
as well as poperty. ^ut government cannot exist with- 
out persons to administer it, and these must be paid for 
their labour and services ; and hence the necessity of con- 
tributions, and of regulatmu as to their amount, or laws 
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tad fiyioe to epmpel, wbcte il mqr b^ aeoessarj, the firaudu- 
Imt or ne&actoy (o pay their due jNToportioaB, that all m»f 
be obliged to contribute to the su{^ort of 00 usefid and in* 
dispensable an institution, in the benefit and protection of 
which all must share. But the force and compulsi(Mi ought 
aiwajrs to be endeavouved to be made as little as pMsible, 
and should nerer be allowed to exceed what the mgaaee 
requires. 

While we then distinctly recognize and admit this parti- 
cular case of fosee, in the transfier of property which the 
impeorfection of human nature and the exigence of hi^nan 
affiurs demand, and most fidly admowledge, as we aie 
bound in reason to do, the necessity upon whidi it is finuMJU 
ed, we must at the same time claim, in return, the conce»> 
aon, equally absolute, unqualified, and undeniable, that Ibis 
paxticQlar case is a perfect anomalism, that it is a solitary 
ezceptiffli to the general rule and pfinciple, inYmriable and 
mvioiable in all other eases, diat it is justified alose by 
those dreumstances of imperious necessi^ in which its ex- 
pediency is acknowledged, and that it is always to be con- 
fined within the narrowest limits which it is possible to pre- 
scribe to it. 

To comply with this principle, theiefiiM, it k maili&s^ 
diat m the imposition of taxes, (whether by the general gio- 
vemment, or by inferior local audiorities,) the s^nee and 
8u£Brage of all who are tb contribute* ought to be admitted 



* It is not neoesnry that we diould here eater iate ihe ooatfe- 
¥enj respecting nniveraal Baffirage, it being indirectly •'V^i^riifd in 
die text, that a much more limited system of representation wenld 
snffideDtly guarantee the rights of property and secuie fto» spoUa- 
tioB Che publie treasure. Nevertheless I shall state here what ap- 
pears to me to be the tnith, that a great deal of ahamd declamation 
has been vented on this snfcgect, and much aflfeeted or uaneeeasary 
horror and alarm expreiaed and excited againat what irould probaUy 
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and conBulted as fiur as it may be practicable to do so ; and 
when this is attended to, all is done that can be done for 
the attainment of justice. The minority, though dissent- 



be found upon trial to be entirely htrmkM at least, if not pontmly 
beneficial and preferable to any limited plan of tuffirage whatever. 

It hat been argued^ tbat the system of univeraal suffhige. would 
tulject the community^ where it should be allowed, to the govemn&ent 
of the mob ; and fears have even been entertained, or pretended, for 
the security of property under such a system. But certainly nothing 
can be more unfoundkl or gratuitous than such fears ; for although 
universal suffirage were establiriied, property would still preserve its 
fbll and legitimate influence in the election of representatives ; and 
the inferior ranks of people would still continue to look up to those 
above them, and to be guided in a great measure by their opinion, 
except, perhaps, in the case of particular persons of superior judgment 
and intelligence, in whom the exercise of an independent vote would 
be not only innocuous, but highly sahitary and advantageous. 

Even the number of those who have property to protect, great and 
•mall, in an opulent and well-governed country, is always greater than 
that of those who have nothing, independent of their greater weight 
and influence with their neighbours. And with regard to the objection 
that great bodies of men might be influenced by their employers, and 
driven to the poU like herds of cattle, it is a sufficient answer* that the 
employers themselves, not being all of one side or one mind, would 
throw what influence they poseessed into the opposite scales, and thus 
in a great measure neutralise the effects of one another. 

^' The lower sort of people, and small proprietors," says one who 
was never suspected of fkvouring democracy, " are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them in rank or habitation ; and 
therefore, in their parochiaf meetings, will probably choose the best 
or nearly the best representative t but they are wholly unfit for oounty- 
meetiogs, and for electing into the higher offices of the republic 
Their ignmance gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving 
them/''^Hmne's Euays, part ii., essay 16. 

So for from endangering property, the system of universal suffii^ 
(or sopae plan of voting or representation approaching to it in a 
greater or less degree) is the one thing needful to render property per- 
fectly secure; for it is this alone which can prevent all undue en- 
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ing, must acknowledge, at least, the fiurness of the proceed- 
ing, and wfll therefore the more readily yidd obedi^ice to 
the law, and even cheerfiillj contribute their allotted pro- 
portions, (in this case never likdy to be exorUtant or op- 
pressive,) under so eqnitaUe a system. ' 

By extending in this manner the right of delegation or 
suffrage as ftr as may be practicable under any given dr- 
cumstaaces, the fullest and most general consent will be ob- 
tained which is possiUe : there will be as little of force and 
as mudi of agreement in every act of government as the 
imperfection of humto aflBurs w91 penmt; and whilst the 
soveceignty of die law willbe established on the surest foun- 
dation, and the mainteiumce of justice fully jNrovided for, 
the prosperity of tibe country where such system prevails, 
and the harmony and tranquillity of the whole society, will 
be eflfectually promoted and secured. 

From what has been here advanced, th«i, it should ap- 
pear that there are jxistfioe distinct grounds or descriptimis 
of right to property. 

The ^rst arises from Labour, by which it is directly 
and immediately obtained. 

The second is from Laud, by which it is direcdy and 
immediately obtained. 

The third is ftom Capital, by which it is dbrectly and 
immediately obtained. 

These three forq^ing are the primary and original grounds 



cnMidunents upon it in the shape of uDJust and annecefliuury taxation, 
and the oontequent diaeontcnt and oppression of the labouring classes, 
(wbidi is so frequent a cause of distntbance and of danger,) as well 
as in that of monopolies of every kind, (which infloence so largely 
and so ai\juttly the distribution of prc^rty, and excite the discon- 
tent and just detestation of every enlightened mind,) and by annihi- 
lating (which it would do in time) every sinister and every partial 
interest, give that peace, and prosperity, and happiness to a people, 
wliicfa would estaUish the security of property on the only solid and 
permsneBt basis, and dissipate for ever all alarms about its safety. 
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of rigtit fifwn wbioh the two others fbUawing (wUdi wte 
therefore seooockurj) are derived. 

Fbtsrih^ The vohmtary foment of peoprietors fMygwen. 

Fifths The voluntary consent of pf<q>rietor8 partially 
given by majority of thdr nnmbers in a joint contnbiitiQn. 

These then are the natural and the only equitaUe or 
reasonable grounds of right to vendflble pr<^erty or wealthy 
or modes of acquiring it conAstenUywidi justice; and none 
can have title to any the smidlest portion of swA proper- 
ty which is not fbunded on some one or od^r of these five 
grounds or descriptions of rij^ dbe they woirid have a 
rigfattotheproperty Mother people, that is, a right ta iriwt 
others have a right, which is absurd 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE THREE ORIGINAL GROUNDS OF BI«HT TO rBOPERTY 
TBACBD TO TSXIB tOUV^ATlQ^ IN TBK PBIN:CIPL£a OP 
HUMAN NATUBE. • 

SECTION I. 
OF THE BIGHT TO^ PBOPBBTY FOUNDSI> ON UIBOUB^ 

Befobb the existence of property in land, when the earth 
was common to all, like the air we breathe, and whett ne 
sort of capital of any consideration had as yet been aoeiK 
UHilated, labour f as it was the only available means where- 
t|y wealth could be acquired, so it was the single originat 
gMnmd of rij^t to property. 

He who first gadiercd tl^ qwntpeous sod una^pfogpriated 
productbns of nature-*-*the aciNrns, which, we mmy 
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be foBnd scattefed beneath the osk tree, or the grapes, 
^rMch he desciied hanging npcm the vine — ^iras immediatiely 
the proprietor, and would at once hare ftit it to be an m^ 
▼asion oflm rights, if another savage had attempted (to take 
firom him, without his ocmsent, any part of the ftuit he had 
thus procured. 

He who ran dowir, and took, or kSled any wild animal, 
would, in like manner, immediately consider it as his pro- 
perty, and would equally have felt it to be an insuh offbrad 
to his person, and an invamon of his nghts, if another hu- 
man creature attempted to take it firom Inm without his 
consent. If he made a bow, or a tomahawk, or built a but, 
he would still consider these objects as his own exdusive 
p ro p er ty ; and the meet ignorant and untutored savage of 
die wilderness would instantly Imve felt the sentiment df 
injustice and oi wrong arise in his breast upon any attempt 
being made to dispossess him a£ them ; and would have re^ 
nsted and resented such attempt to the utmost of his power, 
and peifaaps even at the hasard or expense of his Hie ^*^so 
readily does the id^ of property suggest itself to the snnd 
of man, and so naturally does it arise, even in Ae very 
lowest state of human existence, from the consciousness of 
labour or personal exertion bestowed in acquiring it. 

Nor does ihis representation reet on ooiyeotuie or speciv- 
kition merely ; on the contrary, it scans to carry its own 
evidence along with it, and qpeaks, I think, iateffigiUy 
enough to every man^i bosom. And &ct»j still observaUe in 
the savage parts of die world, are abundantly feund to cov- 
Toborate the statement, Ihere bemg scarcely a travdler who 
has visited those parts, and given any account of dieir in- 
habitants, who has nofrecofded some circiaistance of thehr 
conduct calculated to Hlmtrate our present subject It wiU 
be unnecessary to adduce many of these, else I m^t here 
tmnsdibe a whole volume of them, llat, ho^^ver, fhk 
portion of our argomeni may not be left wholly unstated or 
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impeifect, I must instance one or two ; and these I shall 
select from a book of the most authentic description^ the 
Journal of the American Travellers, Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, to the Source of the Bivei Missouri, and across the 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. 

These officers were commisflioned by the govamment of 
the United States, with a party of men imder their cmlers, 
to traverse and exjdore those almost boundless and unknown 
rqpons. In thek extensive wanderings they visited many 
tribes of savagep, and from the accounts they give of them 
many things might be g^baned that are much to our present 
purpose; those, however, whidi follow are the most re- 
markable. 

It is related by these travdlers, in thdr very interesting 
Journal, that when the party arrived on the head streams 
of the Missouri, Captain Lewis was despatched with three 
men in quest of the Shoshonee Indians, on the other side 
of die .Rodcy Mountains, to ^ideavour to ^ocure horses 
from them, and bring Bome of their pecqple to assist the 
main body of the Americans in transportiiDg their luggage 
and meidhandise across the rii^ of those mountains to the 
riv^ Columbia. After crossing the ridge; and seardiing 
for some days, Ciqptain Lewis came up with a tr^be ot the 
Shoshonees, and having engaged them to go with him, 
the whole party, consisting of himsdf, his three men, and 
the Indians, to the number of ^^ fifty warriors,^ with their 
wiyes and children, set out togetb^ to rejoin their com- 
panions on the ^^ forks^ of the Missouri. 

The parties who travelled together were, in those sterile 
regions, but scantily jnovided with food, and the necessary 
supplies were hardly to be jHrocured. One morning when 
(to use the wovds of the Journal) <^ they had nothiilg to 
eat,** Captam Lewis sent forward two of Us hunters to «i- 
deavour to procure something, which the Indians (who were 
exceedingly jealous of their feUow^-travellers) perceiving. 
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they sent two or thiee of tibeir number a-head also, to keep 
an eye over the hunters. In a short time one of the ktter 
killed a deer, upon which the Indian scouts rode mstandy 
back, << Adl speed across the plain,^ to inform their friends. 
These were at first somewhat alarmed at this movement, 
but the moment they were made to understand what had 
happened, <^the whole troop dashed forward as fitst as their 
horses could carry them^ to the scene of action. The nar- 
rative after this period goes on as follows : — ^^ When they 
reached the place where Drewer had thrown out the intes- 
tines^ they idl dismounted in confusion, and ran tumbling 
over each other, like famished dogs ; each tore away whatever 
part he could, and instantly began to eat it ; some had the 
liver, some the kidneys, in shcnrt, no part on which we are ac~ 
customed to look with disgust escaped them ; one of th^n, 
who had seized about nine feet of the entrails, was chew- 
ing it at one end, while with his hand he was diligently clear- 
ing his way by discharging the contents at the ether. It was 
indeed impossible to see these wretches ravenously feeding 
on the filth of animals, and the blood streaming from their 
mouths, without deploring how nearly the condition of sava- 
ges approaches to that of the brute creation ; yet, though suf- 
fering with hunger, they did not attempt, as tfiey might have 
done, to take by force the whde deer, but contcoited them« 
selves with what had been thrown away by the' hunter."* 

Perhaps there could mot be adduced a stronger proof of 
the innate force of justice, or a more striking instance of 
the powerful saue which even savages have of it. It may 
indeed be allq^ that this natural sense of jwrtice and re- 
spect for the rights of others, even among savages, are 



* Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke to the Source of the River 
Missouri, and across the American Continent to the Pacific Ocean ; 
performed by Order of the Government of the United States, in the 
Tears 1804, 1805, and 180S, vol. ii., p. 103. London edition. Octavo, 
1S15. 

o- 
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materially strengthened and increased by severe experi^ice 
of the cons^uences that would follow an attempt to violate 
them ; but so likewise it is in the most dviluEed countries, 
where, it must be confessed, men could have but little de- 
pendence on the security of their possessions, if the simple 
and natural sense of justice were not re-enforced by the ap- 
prehension and experience of the consequences of attempt- 
ing to rob or steal. 

The narrative continues :— *'' Captain Lewis now had the 
deer skinned, and after reserving a quarter of it, gave the rest 
of the animal to the ctdet, to be divided among the Indians, 
who immediately devoured nearly the whole of it without 
cooking."* s 

The same travellers inform us a little fiirther on, that 
the Indians having gone out to hunt, << discovered a mule 
buck, and twelve of their horsemen pursued it for four miles. 
We saw the chase, which was very entertaining, and at length 
they rode it down and killed it. This mule buck was the 
largest deer of any kind we have seen, being nearly as large 
as a doe elk. Besides this, they brought in another deer and 
three goats ; but, instead of a general distribution of the mea^ 
and such as we have hitherto seen among all tribes of Indians;, 
we observed that some families had a large share, while others 
received none. On inquiring of Oameahwait the reason of this 
custom, he said that meat among them was scarce, that each 
hunter reserved what he killed for die use of himself and his 
own family, none^yf the rest having any claim on wh^ he chose 
to keep.*"-!- Here we have di^inct evidmce that pcopexty 
was so far established among this tribe of Indians, and se* 
parate rights known and acknowledged with regard to the 
most important article of wealth, food, even in their daily 
acquisitions of that most necessary article, founded on the 
labour or trouble of acquiring it. In other tribes, where it 
is usual to share in common all the provisions daily ac- 

* Travels of Lewis and Clarke, p. 103. t -Ibid. pp. 161, 1^3. 
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quired, this airangement is no doubt formed on die jdain 
principles of reciprocity and justice, and proceeds upon an 
agreement, either expressed or understood, and always acted 
iq)on, that whereas any- one who happens to be unsuc- 
cessfiil in the seardi for food is to receive a part of what- 
ever is procured by his companions ; so, at another time, 
when he has been more fortunate, whatever he acqmres is, 
in like manner, to be delivered up also into the common 
stock, and to go equally to supply the whole tribe, and of 
course those members of it whose fortune it was on this oc- 
casion to be unsuccessful in their turn. 

It is labour also which confers the first transient right to 
propert y in land, before it becomes finally and permanently 
app ropr i ated in the natural course of things, by the multi- 
pBcation of inhabitants and the accumulation of wealth. 

When an individual wanderer, savage, or civilized in the 
midst of unappropriated and uncultivated wastes, chooses a 
field or spot of earth, and bestows upon it the labour of 
cnlttvadon, he immediately acquires the idea of property, 
mid would at once fed the injustice if an attempt were made 
to drive him fiN>m his pessession, and thus to rob him of 
the fruits of his industry and past labour. Even after he 
had gathered his crop, should he retain possession of the 
field, by occasionally working upon it, and preparing it 
anew finr seed against the proper season, and should another 
individnal come and attempt to drive him away, and to ap- 
pBopiiate to himself the advantages of his labour of culti- 
vation, it would not fiul to appear an invasion of his rights 
to the first possessor, whom nothing but force could posaUy 
reconcile to the yielding up of his land to such licentious and 
anaothoriaed intruder. But he who had bestowed his pains 
tad labour upon the field would be fully justified in resisting 
and driving off the invader of his property, who ought to be 
obfiged to dear and to cultivate land for himsdf, where there 
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renuuBed a boundless extent to be chosai for that purpose, 
wanting only the improvements which labour had bestowed. 
In the same miumer, should a wandering tribe determine 
to cultivate the ground, and choose an un]q>propr]ated tract 
of land for their settlement, and should another tribe come 
to dispossess and despoil them of thdr crops, or of their 
land, they would not be slow to resist the attempt, and to 
resent it as one of the very highest injustice,— «o naturally 
and so reasonably does the idea of right arise out of pre- 
possession and labour bestowed in cultivating the land 
Even tracts which are cmly traversed by the hunter or sbqp- 
herd, and which are left by them for months together, and 
sometimes perhaps for half the year, are oftoi considered by 
them as their right and patrimony. But here they are evi- 
dently in errors for nothing but cultivation or permanent oc- 
cupation can give any exclusive natural right tb property 
in the land ; and it is undoubtedly just in theory, as it will 
always be found to prevail in practice, that the desert must 
be resigned to the people who will cultivate. 



SECTION ir. 

OF THE RIGHT TO LAND. 

Aftee a people advance beyond the pastimd and migratory 
state, and begin to apply themselves to agriculture, theJand 
is immediately appropriated. Those who exist at the time, 
being the whole people, have right to all the land, and may 
divide it amongst them if they please ; and as their numbers 
must then be but small, compared to what their country, 
when fully cultivated, could support, it may be imagined 
that every individual must acquire a large portion of terri- 
tory. Nor should this circumstance, unavoidable as it must 
be at the time, necessarily occasion, imder a Aee and just 
system of laws and government, any inconvenience after- 
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wards when population would have increased; for under 
such a system, every person being at full liberty to tumhis 
property to the best accoimt, their own private interest 
would natimdly lead individuals to divide the land into 
smaller portions as soon as the interest or convenience of the 
society required it. Even in the case of these original pro- 
prietors being dispossessed by conquest, and the land parcelled 
out anew, and distributed arbitrarily amongst the conquer- 
ors in still more unequal and unmeasured quantities, still, 
if Ae property were made absolute, and the disposal of it 
left free and unfettered by- entails or restrictions of any 
Idnd, it would necessarily happen, as soon as r^ular go- 
vemment were again established, that the simple and im* 
forced operation of the principle of self-interest would cause 
the larger porticms to be once more subdivided and broken 
down into smaller ones as population and wealth advanced, 
and all remembrance and effects of any injustice or inequa- 
lity in the original appropriation of the land, or in the sub- 
sequent reconquest and arbitrary distribution of it, would be 
speedily effaced, and every trace of them obliterated in two 
or three generatbns. 

But this would not be the case if strict laws of entail were 
estabhshed whose operation should extend over many gene- 
rations. Such laws would, by direct and necessary conse- 
quence, prevent the land. from being divided in such a maur 
ner as the convenience or interest of thQ community might 
require, and would form an obstruction to the increase of 
population and wealth. But the increase of population and 
wealth, taken together, ccmstitute the most important and es- 
sential interest of a country. Strict laws of entail, therefore, 
are directly opposed to th^t interest. . It is, besides, the in- 
crease of population and wealth which confers all its value 
upon the land. Such laws, therefore, obstruct the increase of 
that value. Such laws-are therefore opposed to the interests 
of all classes of people, and are iiuleed essentially and radi- 
cally unjust and injurious, not merely as preventing a man^s 
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ofit^iflible propqrty firom being iqipUed to the pcyinent of 
his debts, but much more, as they preyent the hmd firom 
bdng applied to its proper uses, keep huge tracts of it un- 
cultivated and unimproved, and render the earth compara- 
tively a desert. 

That no perman^t ill consequences would follow firom 
the original distribution and allotment of the land, however 
partial, unequal, or arbitrary sudi distnbud<m and allot* 
ment might be, provided it were allowed to be fireely dis* 
posed of afterwards, will be manifest firom diis, that in such 
case, namely, where the land were allowed to be fireely dis- 
posed of, it would naturally happen, that, in proportion as 
population and wealth increased, the proprietors of laige 
tracts of territory, received at the original appropriati(m and 
distribution of the land, or on the subsequmt reconqueet 
and new settlement of a country, great part of which re- 
mained useless on their hands, would be induced to exchange 
a portion of their siq»erfluous possessions for some of the 
superfluous wealth of another descrij^tion, bdiongingto other 
capitalists, as it arose under the hands of productive indus- 
try; which, again, would serve the land-proprietors as a 
disposable fond or capital, wherewith they might cultitate 
their remaining uniinproved domains ; and whilst the parties 
themselves would be thus mutually accommodated, their 
common country would be improved, and the whde com- 
munity benefited to the utmost extent that drcumstancea 
would permit. Fcnr, as it may reasonably be presumed that 
the purchaser of the land would generally re^in in his hands 
capital sufficient to improve what he bought, there would 
arise between him and the fi^rmer proprietor a twofold cul- 
tivation and improvement of the soil, a twofold demand for 
agricultural labour, and a twofold produce ; which demand, 
and produce, and cultivation, would go on constantly and 
rapidly increasing, until the wealth and population of the 
country, and consequently the value of the land, should 
have advanced to nearly their greatest possible magnitude 
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and most improved state^—a state which nereir could be at- 
tained under the paialyiing effects of a system of restric- 
tioDs or entails. 

All laws of entail, therefine, or any restrictions calculated 
to prevent the division and sale or disposal of the land, or 
the fiee voluntary conveyance of it from one possessor or 
proprietor to another, are unjust and mjurious ; first, as ob- 
structing and repressing the increase of its value, by setting 
a premature limit to the increase of population and wealth ; 
and, secondly, as preventing it fimn going into the hands of 
those who are most able and willing to make the best use of 
it, and thuS attempting, unwarrantably and uig'ustly, to per- 
petuate the original, distribution and allotment of the land, 
whidi, however just and necessary and advantageous it 
m^t have been at die time of its being made^ could never 
have been intended to be permanent or unalterable, and 
whidi, when kept up under circumstuices entirdy different, 
and which call loudly for extended cultivation, are turned 
into a grievance and a nmsance of the most intolerable de- 
scription. 

It has be^oi supposed, however, that if the land might be 
freely bought and sold, and conveyed from one person toi 
anodier, without limit or restriction, and might be equally 
divided amongst duldien or legatees, according to the incli- 
nation or interest of the part^ concerned, it would neces- 
sarily happen in process of time that it would be reduced 
and divided into very minute portions, and that the wholer 
world, or any country, or part of it, where sudi a practice 
were allowed, would present in die end the monotonous and 
niiBend>le spectacle of an interminaUe congeries of uniform- 
ly smaB properties, each but barely sufficient to maintain 
(miy one angle individual or fiimily. This, however, it is 
bdieved, is a very unwarranted and improbable supposition ; 
and diose who make it seem totally to forget that there are 
in general, in the advanced periods of society, as many per- 
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sons who are both able and wiDhig to purchase new proper- 
ties, and to increase their possessions, as there are of those 
who are willing to sell or divide them. 

Under the just and liberal system here supposed, it is to 
be recollected, wealth would naturally increase very rapidly 
and to a very great degree. But wherever wealth increases 
to any great d^ee, it must necessarily be accumulated into 
masses or capitals of considerable magbitude in' the hands 
of individuals ; and where wealth of other descriptions is 
possessed in large quantities or capitals, distinct from the 
land, there the land must be possessed m large quantities or 
capitals also, because there will always be foimd the means 
or abiUty to purchase it in large quantities. 

It would necessarily happen also where there was great 
wealth, that the higher and even the middle classes of peo- 
ple would present the example of a liberal way of living ; 
and hence it would naturally follow that the proprietors of 
small portions of land would, in most instances, be indined 
to sell them, as not being sufficient to enable them to live in 
the easy and affluent manner, which would then be so' very 
common, that most people of any property would be na- 
turally induced to propose it to themsdves as the end of 
their endeavours. 

But when there existed at one and the same time and 
fdaoe both the power to purc^yise on the one hand, and the 
disposition to sell on the other, the very small lots or pro- 
perties of hmd, it follows to a certainty, that they would be 
transferred from one to another, and that they would be 
added together, and accumulated into larger propertdes in 
the hands of the greater capitalists as often as they were 
se^paiated or divided ; and if it should happen that portions 
or estates of land should be sometimes broken down and 
partitioned, it would soon follow, and would happen equally 
(rfien, that they would be reunited and added to other por- 
tions or estates ; for where the means existed of acquiring 
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« spedes of property, which is the most desirable of aU, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the will should be wanting. 
Under a system of the most perfect liberty therefore, in 
regard to the disposal of the land, there seems no reasonable 
ground for apprehending that it would be necessarily re- 
duced to yery small portions ; and I think, therefore, we 
may very safely conclude, that no restrictions of any kind, 
not even the law of primogeniture, and &r less ent^s, can 
be at all justified on such groimd. 

It is laudable indeed to endeavour to render the state of 
man in society as steady and secure as possible, or as the 
laws of nature and of justice will permit, but it is not al- 
lowable to advance a single step beyond this point. The 
fiite and the fortunes of one individual or family oxigbi to 
be as' dear to the laws and to the legislator as those of any 
other individual or family ; but when laws of entail, or any 
other unwarrantable restrictions, are established, which pre- 
vent the land from being cultivated, where there is a (fe- 
mand fer an increasing population, the objection to them is 
not merely that the real or supposed interest of one indi- 
vidual or femily is postponed and preferred to that' of an- 
other ; it is, that the real or supposed interest of one is 
preferred to that of millions, and is protected at the cost of 
penury to some, and of exclusion from existence to multi- 
tudes that would otherwise be bom. 

It has, however, been, said, that God gave the earth in com- 
mon to mankind, and that ^^ the land is the people^s ferm,^ 
which ought to be enjoyed as conunon property, and as the 
natural and equal inheritance of aU ; but it is to be re- 
membered, that in every country where the land is fully ap- 
.propriated, it will always be foimd that it has been improv- 
ed and ameliorated by human labour and capital. The 
forests have been cleared away, the superfluous waters have 
been drained off and directed into narrow channels, the soil 
has beoi manured, ^closures have been made, houses built. 
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m^ufactures established ; mounds, embankments, ezcaya* 
tions, aqueducts and innumerable constnictuies have been 
raised and £onned upon it, all of them immoveable and in- 
separable from the ground or nte whereon they are placed. 
Now, I presume, it will hardly be contended that these pro- 
perties are also the natural and equal inheritance of alL 
Those persons by whose capUaly or by whose labour and 
saving they have been produced, or the persons to whom 
they haye consigned their rights, must surely be allowed to 
haye a prefetabk claim. Were this indeed not conceded, 
none of those properties, nor any others of the kind, would 
ever be produded at all. In the earliest stages of society, 
and up to the state of shepherds, the land is naturally and 
quite conveniently held in common ; but in the agricultonl 
and cmnmercial stages it becomes altogether impossible and 
inqnraoticaUe to do so. For who in those advanced stages 
would expend his patrimony in any productivB or U8(dfi4 
undertaking upon the land, if he could not acquire an ex- 
duBive and permanent right to it ? — Who, for example, 
would erect a oolton-mill, or establish any considerable or 
es^mive manufiM^tory, if, after he had done so, he could 
not eaU it his own ? — It is certainly true that God has given 
the earth to mankind, together with all the rude materials 
out of which weahh is to be produced ; but he has not com- 
manded those persons who have been frugal and industrious, 
and have made to themselves possessions out of those ma- 
terials, nor those who have derived such possessions from 
frugal and industrious ancestors, to give them away to be 
enjoyed in common ; and neither does reason nor common 
sense, the gifts of Ood, prescribe any such conduct or sanc- 
tion such doctrine. 

Those individuals by whose labour and saving, or capital, 
wealth is first produced and accumulated upon the land, 
must be allowed the exclusive right to it, else they would 
never accumulate such wealth ; and they must also be al- 
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lowed the rig^t to sell, bequetth, or bestow it (mwhom they 
please. It is only the bare uncultivated earth, where it is 
unappropriated and unimproved by labour, to which an equal 
and common right can be pretended ; for no man can have 
a natural right to the wealth produced by others, or to a 
single atom of accumulated property, but what he has either 
produced himself, or has had bequeathed to him, unless it 
be to those things which nature spontaneously presents. 

Those, therefore, who contend for an equal and common 
light to the land, must confine their pretensions to the desert 
and unappropriated parts of the world, where no labour has 
been bestowed, nor any capital or improvements connected 
with it. And to this extent we most readily grant the right,*- 
a right which, I believe, never was denied, and which could 
hardly indeed be eSkctxially opposed ; for who should be 
preaent where there were no people to exclude any person 
from appropriation or possession ? — ^But were those petscns 
who makea parade of claiming this right as their inheritance 
only to remove themselves to the places wh^e they must 
go to exercise it, they would speedily find and acknowledge 
that the benefits which are enjoyed in Countries where the 
land is appropriated, which come in heu of this right, and 
which accrue, as has been already shown,* to all men frqm 
the efiects of capital, — were an -inheritance infinitely more 
valuable and worthy of acceptance than that which it takes 
away, and for which they would exchange it,-Hi barren and 
unavailable right to the imcultivated desert, or a common 
liberty for all men to wander imchallenged over the unap^ 
propriated parts of the world, and to gather therefirom, every 
individual as he best could, a precarious and therefore a 
miserable subsistence. 

" Paradoxical as it may seem at first sight," says M. Say, 



* Chap. ▼. sect. ii. 
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'^ is neverdiless perfectly true, that the man who b hunself 
no share-holder of land is equally interested in its appropria- 
tion with the share-holder himself. The savage tribes of New 
2<ealandy and of the north-western coast of America, where 
the land is unappropriated, have the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing a precarious subsistence upon fish and game, and are 
often reduced to devour worms, caterpillars, and the most 
nauseous vermin ; not unfrequently even to wage war on one 
another from absolute want, and to devour their prisoners as 
food ; whereas in Europe, where the appropriation is com- 
plete, the meanest individual, with bodily health and inclina- 
tion to work, is sure of shelter, clothing, and subsistence, at 
the least."* 

But, although the land cannot be occupied or enjoyed 
wholly as common property, and as the natural and equal 
inheritance of all, in its full ewtent^ still a part of its aiuraal 
value, or produce, may be thus enjoyed, by being reserved 
to the state in the shape of a land-tax or quitrent, whidi 
should be applied to the support of government in the place 
of taxes ; buch quitrent to be a certain proportion of the 
rack-rent, — and provided it were not exorbitant in its amount, 
and that the proportion it should bear to the whole, cnr rack- 
rent, weare unalterably fixed, nothing could be more just and 
proper, or more expedient to be established as a fund for the 
support of government. By being made a proportion of 
the whole rent of the land, such a quitrent would vary pre- 
cisely with all the variations of that Amd, and would increase 
as the value of the land increased ; and by being ii^plied 
to the support of the general government, and therel^ sav- 
ing to the people an equal amount of taxes, it would be in 
reality, and in the strictest sense, enjoyed in common. 



* Treatise on Political EcoiUMny, book iL chap* 9. Frincep's Transla- 
tioD. 
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Rent, as will be shown hereafter,* is partly the creation 
of capital^ and partly the effect of the general increase of 
population and wealth upon the land, or in its immediate 
or near neighbourhood. In as far as it is the creation of 
capital, it should wholly belong to and be enjoyed by the 
capitalist ; but in as fiur as it arises from the natural pro- 
gress of society, and the general increase of population and 
wealth, independently of any effort or expenditure on the 
part of the proprietor, it should belong to and be enjoyed 
by. the puUic, if possible, as common property. Now we . 
see that this is possible, to a certain moderate extent at least, 
in the manner which has just been stated. 

What portion of the aggregate Amd of rent is to be as- 
cribed to the effects of coital laid out from time immemo- 
rial in meliorating the land, and what portion to the general 
increase of wealth and population upon it, or what may be 
the respective ckiims on the frmd of rent, on those two dis- 
tinct grounds, it will always beimpossible precisely and sa- 
tisfactorily to determine under any drcumstanoes, seeing 
that the effects of those two different causes of rent are 
always necessarily blended and combined in very undefin- , 
able proportions, it being impossible that any rent should 
exist without both ; that is, without the existence of some 
people and of some capital laid out upon the land. Nor is 
this circumstance — I mean the circumstance that those two 
diSerent claims, or grouilds of right to daim, upon the ge- 
neral frmd of rent cannot be exactly distinguished or se- 
paratedr— of any material consequence, since, whatever they 
•may respectively amount to, the rate or proportion of the 
quilrent to the whide rent must be fixed with reference to 
other and still more important considerations, and must be 
kept within' sudi moderate bounds, that tiie former shall not 



' See book ii. chap. 7. 
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encroach so far upon the latter as to lessoi in any sensible 
degree the desirableness of the land as private property, or 
to render the situation of land-proprietors a mere steward* 
ship for the public ; because this would be to coimterwork 
and bring to nou^t the very ends for which the right of 
jnroperty in land was itself instituted ; which ends are, not 
only that the land might be improved and cultivated in the 
best manner, and that no obstruction should be pven to the 
increase of capital upon it, but also that the best form of 
society might be established, in the composition <^ whidi 
the dass of land-proprietors, as will presently be shown, 
must always form an essential and indispensable ingredient. 

Taking these considerations along with us then, and hold- 
ing this as a principle not to be trenched upon, that the 
land must be kept so far free from being in any manner over- 
burdened as that it shall still continue to be looked upon as 
the most desirable of all investments for capital, and that an 
estate of land-property shaU still contbue to be regarded as 
<< the highest prise in the lottery of life,^ — it will follow that 
the land-tax or quitrent here proposed should be calculated 
on a very moderate scale, and fixed at a moderate amount 
Perhaps one^eighth part, or about iweJ/oe per cent, upon the 
rack-rent, is what the land might fairly bear, Qnrovided it 
were free from poor-rate and tithes, or any other peculiar 
imposts,) without lessening in any sensible d^ree its desir- 
ableness as an investment for capital, and without deterio- 
rating the composition or diminishing the happiness of so- 
ciety, but rather, at the same time, improving the one and 
increasing the othar. But whatever the proportion of the 
reserved rent should be, it is most indispensable that k 
should be fixed and established as a fimdamental law, not 
to be altered afterwards. 

A law such as this would produce a revenue that would 
in most cases be sufScient to defray the whole of the ordi- 
nary expenses of civil government ; and would thus obviate 
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die necessity of any taxes, except upon oooudoiis of war or 
other extraordinary emergencies. Nay, it might probaUy 
happen, diat if the reserved rent were fixed at one-eighth, 
and that the government were very economically conducted, 
there would arise a surplus after defraying the ordinary ex- 
penses of government in time of peace, which might be ac- 
cumulated by investment in profitable works and improve- 
ments, as in making roads, canals, &c., which might be re- 
sold in time of war, and the proceeds applied to the public 
Bcrvice ; and again, the properties thui^ alienated might be 
repurchased on the return of peace by the accumulation of 
the rent ; or any other mode might be chosen for secure in- 
vestment of the surplus above the ordinary expenses re- 
quired. 

Such a fundamental law would be more particularly pro- 
per to be established at the foundaticm of all new states or 
colonies ;* but it would, perhaps, be not even very difficult 
to devise a plan for its establishment in this or any other 
country, without inconvenience or injustice to the land-pro- 
prietors. This might be done by giving them an equivalent^ 
and thereby repurchadng this small portion of the rent ; 
and for doing which in this country the means mi((ht be 
found in the aboliHon of one old law, and the otter oHon of 
another, one of them afiectbg the land injuriously and the 
other unfairly, and bodi of which changes would be improve- 
ments in themselves and desirable on their own account. 

In the first place, I would equalize the pressure of the 
poor-rates, by raising the ftmd for supporting all who might 



* Had inch a law been established in the United States of North 
America ftxr example, or were it even now established there, where so 
great an increase may be expected to be yet reah'ied in the value of 
the land, it would, in process of time, if the government should con- 
tinue to be conducted upon any thing like its present very moderate 
■eale of expenditure, render all other taxes whatever unnecessary. 
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be in want firom a tax upon all property, or rather upon all' 
income or revenue, instead of allowing it to fiiU wholly upon 
the land, as at present. This would operate a relief to the 
landlords, pro tanto, wherever a poor-rate is levied, and could 
be charged upon them as a part of the equivalent for the 
quitrent proposed to be reinstated upon them, at a fiiir 
valuation. And this is the cdteratUm which, as I hope to 
show hereafter,* would be dedrable on its own account. 

Secondly y abolish the tithes as the present incumbents 
die <^, — ^remunerating the clergy afterwards by a salary from 
the national treasury, as is now done in France,— -and com- 
mute this burden also for the proposed quitrent, at a fiur 
valuation as far as it will go, taking or giving the difierenoe, 
and repurchasing the whole quitrent in those cases where 
the proprietors happen to be altc^ther free both from the 
nuisance of tithes-|- and the unshared and undivided burden 
supporting the poor. And for this purpose the fimds aris- 
ing from these two sources would be found amply sufficient ; j 



* See book ii. chap. 9. on Poor Laws. 

t Tithes form one of the chief obBtades to the improvement and 
ftill cnltiration of the land. 

X The following is a rough estimate, fimn such documents as are at 
present within my reach, of the amount of the two fUnds supposed to 
be available as an equivalent for the proposed rent or land-tax, and of 
the demands upon them on account of it, for the United Kingdom. 

Annual value or amount ofiithet : 

England and Scotland, £3,000,000 

Irebnd, 2,000,000 

£6,000,000 

Annual value or amount of poor-rates, eX" 
elusive of what may be considered as paid in 
part of wages : 

England and Scotland, £4,000,000, of which 
the land pays probably about three-fourths. 3^000,000 £8,000^000 

Carry forward, £8,000,000 
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«nd the adrantage to be gained by the pubUc from the whole 
anrangement would be, that they would thenceforward par- 
ticipate in the expected future increase of the value of the 
land. 

But, perhaps it may be una^ed that not a part only, but 
the whole rent of all the land might be thus retained and 
enjoyed as common property, and as the natural and equal 
inheritance of all, by vesting it all in the public, or in the 
aoveragn, or government, on the part of the public, who 
should fiurm out the whole land, and apply the whole rent to 
puhlic purposes, in the same manner as the proposed quit- 
rent The slightest attention, however, to what woidd be 
the consequences of such an arrangement will be sufficient, 
I think, to bring into view the numerous inconveniences and 
evils and insurmountable objections to such a system. I 
shall only briefly notice a few of the most weij^ty and most 
pionunent. 

But, in die first place, I will remark, that such a system, 
if short leases only were granted under it, would be liablie 
(in a degree proporti<Hied to that shortness) to all the ob» 



Brought forward^ 8,000,000 

Annual value or amount of rent of land and 
ground-reni of houses ? 

SDgland, £24,000,000 

Sootlind,... 6,000,000 

Ireland, 12,000,000 



42,000,000 
Of which one-eighth amoants to 5,260,000 

Letring a anrplna of £2,750,000 

per annwm over and above what is required to reporAase the hHud* 
tax or quitreni proposed ; and which qnitrent ought always to be re- 
tained ab origine by every community, as a fimd for the support of 
the government. 

H 
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j^ons that havd been stated against the lancT^s being enjoy- 
ed as common property ; and, on the other hand, if very 
bmg letues were allowed, this would be in effect the same as 
the present system of absolute property in it, under whidi 
there is generally a small feu-duty or quitrent paid to the 
' crawfif or to a subject 8upmior, who may be conceiyed to 
stand for the crown or the public. 
To illustrate diis circumstance somewhat further : 

1. It is plain, that if very short leases only were granted^ 
there would not be a sufficient inducement to the proper 
cultivation of the land, and still less to any conmderaUe or 
expensive improvements or works of any nu^^tude, aa 
manufik^ries, &c., being made upon it. 

2. On the other hand, if very long leases were allowed, 
leases, let us suppose, of a thousand years^ duration, it is ob- 
vious that this woidd amount to a very near approximation 
to the present system of indefinite and unlimited rig^ ; but 
then it would fall short of it in giving satisfaction to the in^ 
dividual possessors or fnroprietors of the land, at the same 
time also that it would be less beneficial to the general in- 
terests of the community. For although a lease of a diofu- 
sand years, provided the quitrent were the same, woidd be 
in reality nearly as good as a holding for ever, yet* it wOl 
dways be considered as materially different in the imagina- 
tions of men, and most people will be found to regard it, 
and to lay out expense upon it in general, with a very dif- 
ferent feeling in the one case and m the other. There are 
probably but few estates that have remained in possession of 
the same family, or that have descended through one un- 
broken line of heirs, for so long a period as a thousand years, 
yet still every individual is at liberty to hope that such may 
be the good fortune of his family or hisheiis ; and to sooth 
this feeling may be allowed to be an object of greater im- 
portance than that which is involved in the difference of a 
grant for ever and one for a thousand years, if indeed there 
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be any Teal diffierence, at if, from the indefinite grant, any 
advantage whatever could be gained to the public 

But, waiving these considerations altogether, what, I would 
jask, shoidd be done by any government with so great a re- 
venue as the whole rent of all the land, — a revenue that 
would be so much disproportioned to, and would so greatly 
exceed what could ever be necessary for its ordinary and le- 
gitimate expenses P — Or what government could be safely 
intrusted with the disposal of so large a surplus as would 
here arise? 

And should it be thought that this surplus might be all 
invested in profitable imdertakings and the improvement of 
die country, it is easy to see that such a system would be 
fraught with all the evils and corruptions of an extensive 
and almost boundless patronage, from the great number of 
agoats or frmctionaries that would be required for the con- 
ducting (tf so vast a business. The seeds of corruption are 
here so ddckly sown, tlutt it will bo imnecessary to attempt 
to detail or tiraoe the manner of their growth. 

But even if all the considerations and difficulties that 
have now been stated, as opposed to such an arrangement in 
regard to land-property, could be surmounted, there still re- 
mains behind a furdier objection and consideration, which 
should be sufficient of itself to settle the question, and should 
oblige us to reject all idea of such an arrangement. This 
coDflideration is, tiiat such an arrangement would be incon- 
ristent with the best form of society or civil polity ; in the 
composition of which, as was before observed, a class of land- 
proprietors is an indispensable ingredient. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, tiiat land is the 
most desirable of all properties. 

" Upon equals or nearly equal profite," says Dr Smithy " most 
men will choose to employ their capitals rather in the im- 
provement and cultivation of the land, than either in manu^ 
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factures or in foreign trade. The man who employs hia ciqpi- 
tal in land has it more under his view and ccHmnand, and his- 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than that of the trader^ 
who is obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds 
and the waves^ but to the more uncertain elements of human 
folly and injustice, by giving great credits in distant countries 
to men with whose character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquunted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems 
to be as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit 
of. The beauty of the country, besides the pleasures of a 
country life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, and 
wherever the injustice of human laws does not disturb it, the 
independency whidi it really affords, have charms that more 
or less attract every body ; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original destination of man, so in every stage of his exist* 
ence he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive em- 
ployment"* 

The class of land-proprietors* therefore^ it wiU, I think) be 
allowed, must, ceteris paribusy be the happiest in the com- 
munity; and an arrangement that would abolish such a 
class (were such a thing practicable) would destroy this 
happiness without doing any good at all to theother dasses, 
or any that would compensate for the great deterioration 
which would be wrought in the texture of society by the 
want of this cUss, not to mention the extent of patronage 
and corruption which it would probably introduce into the 
administration of public affairs. 

But I will not push the argument upon this topic any 
fisffther at present, although there remains ample room for 
enlarging upon it. This, however, will, I think, be needless 
after all that has been said, and every reader, I trust, will 



* Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. 1. 
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be able to supply for himself all that may be deficient in 
our present ilhistratioiis.* 

I shaO conclude the present section with remarking, that 
MB the right of property in land is foimded in necessity, and 
in the manifest impossibility of any progress or advancemmit 
in society or civilization being made without it, so the ex- 
tent of this right must be limited and circumscribed by the 
extent of the necessity. Had it been possible to have pos- 
flessed and enjoyed the land as common property, without 
the rdinquishment of a greater advantage, it would naturaUy 
have been done, and the system of private jHroperty and ex- 
clusive possession of it had never been established or per- 
mitted. And still the exclusion can never be justly carried 
farther than the real necessity of the case demands, or, in 
other words, than the necessity upon which the right itself 
is founded. It cannot, therefore, extend to the e^dusiye use 
or enjojrment of the fruits and produce of the earth any 
more than it can extend to sanction entails or any other re- 
strictions whatever, on the disposal or transfer of it fiN>m 
one person to another. 

AU the institutions of human sodety, and those in regard 
to property in land of course among the number, are or 
ought to be calculated, not for the separate or exclusive ad- 
vantage of any single class of persons or proprietors, but for 
the general good of the whole society, or, as it is now com- 
mon to express it, for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Under the system of the division of labour, it is ne- 
cessary that the land shoidd be possessed and cultivated 
by a part of the people, while -the others are employed in 
different occupations ; but it is equally necessary that all 
should share in the produce, and the land-proprietors cannot 



• Sec cbtp. V. sect. 4- 
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have a right which should extend to exdude theothermem- 
bers of the community from acquiring by purchase any paart 
of that produce. For, if they may rightfolly prohibit the 
buying or selling of one part of their produce, as hares or 
rablHts, why should they not have the same right in regxA 
to any other part or the whole produce, com, cattle, and 
every thing ?•— And granting this, it would follow that they 
have the right to starve all the other classes of the com- 
munity, rich and poor, who happen not to be possessed of 
any land. It must be an implied condition therefore in the 
institution of land-property, that its produce be allowed to 
come freely to market, and be sold to all persons under the 
operation of the fiur principles of an open competition.* 



SECTION III. 
OF THE BIGHT TO CAPITAL IN GENERAL. 

As soon as the land is wholly appropriated, and wealth be- 
gins to increase and accumulate in the hands of individuals, 
it is immediately felt and perceived, that those persons by 
whose labour and frugality it has been produced or acquir- 
ed, (for it is by frugality and saving alone that wealth gs 
capital can be accumulated,) have a right to do what they 
please with it ; that is, they have a right either to consume 
and ei\joy it themselves, or to give it to others to consume 



* The coBfilderatioDs and principles here stated appear satisfiictoriiy 
ettough to dispose of that extraordinary regulation under the game- 
laws, which interdicts the purchase or sale of game, than which no- 
thing can he more arbitrary and unjust For no right can exist any- 
where to prohibit the use or disposal of this part of the produce of 
the knd that will not extend to com or cattle, or to any other part of 
it whatever. 
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and enjoy, as they shall thmk {Hroper. In doing this ihffy 
ii\jure nobody. If they had not saved and produced any 
wealth they may possess, it would not have existed, and diey 
mi^ have used or consumed it immediately as it was pro- 
duced, if they had chosen to do so. Other individuals, it 
may be supposed, in the same community, and under the 
same circumstances, produced as much, and consumed the 
whole immediately as it was produced, and were of course 
now destitute of any capital. But those persons who saved 
and did not consume the whole of what they produced, but 
who might have consumed the whole of it, if they had chosen 
to do so, as freely and innocently as the other persons who 
consumed the whole of what they produced, must be held 
to be at equal liberty to use and consume what they have 
saved at any subsequent period ; smce it is evident that the 
(me way of disposing of it, or period of consuming it, can 
be no more blamed or objected to than the other. 

Now, admitting the right of those who labour and save 
and accumulate wealth, either to consume and enjoy it them- 
sdves, or to give it to any other persons they please to con- 
sume and eigoy during their lifetime, it follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence, that they may bequeath it to whom 
they please, at or previous to their death. And where the 
will was not known, or declared before death, it would at 
once occur as the most natural and reasonable way of dis- 
posing of a man's property to let it &11 to his diildren or 
other near relations, whom he would most naturally and 
reasonably have supported whilst he lived. And this course 
being once adopted, the practice would naturally grow into 
a law, and would be dedared as such as soon as any laws 
came to be r^ularly established. 

And here we arrive at the grand cause of that inequality 
of conditions amongst men which is universally found to 
exbt in all dviliaed coimtries, and even in those which have 
advanced but a single step beyond the condition of savages ; 
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irincb inequaUty arues diiefly fmm the accumubUion cf 
capital^ and Us devolution by tcUl or otherwise upon pav^ 
ticular persons or families. 

The inequality of conditaons amongst men in the advan- 
ced stale of ciirilized society is chiefly occasioned by the in- 
equality of their possessions (tf wealth or property; and in- 
equality of property is again chiefly occaooned by the con- 
stant and unavoidable operation of two great causes ;— ^flrst, 
btfi the difference of application or industrffy and of par^ 
simony or saving^ between one person andanother ; and, 
secondly, by the devolution of fortunes upon individuals ; 
or, in other words, by the inheritance of the savings of per- 
sons deceased in all time past falling to partictUar in- 
dividuals or families^ and not to others. 

Much has been said of the difference of personal quali- 
tiesy as causing the inequality of property and conditions ; 
and undoubtedly that difierence is another fair and mtaHd 
and legitimate cause of such inequality. But, except in the 
very infancy of the world, the effects produced by tibis cause 
are necessarily extr^nely Mmited and inconsiderable; and 
in all advanced periods the two otheis just mentioned will 
be imiformly found to be the chief causes of whatever ine- 
quafity may happen, or may be observed to exist, at^tbe 
particular time. 

In the earliest stages of society the difierence of personid 
qualities would, without doubt, be the chief cause of what- 
ever inequality might be found to exist among mankind; 
mid the strongest, swiftest, or most active savage woidd 
bear away the prize firom his less vigorous competitors, and 
would naturally acquire the greatest quantity of wealth. Or 
rather indeed in the very earliest stage, and before the es- 
tablishment of any law, or any confederacy of individuak 
for mutual protecticm, the strongest would take to himself 
by force every thing he coveted, and make every weaker 
kujividual the slave and subject of his arbitarary will. Bui 
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as 80011 as any sort of sodal compact was fonned, or any 
combination of a number of individuals to protect the weaker 
members from the depredations of the stronger, it would im- 
mediately happen that the difference of application and in- 
dustry, or labour, would, even in this early period, be the 
chief cause of difference in the acquisition of wealth, or in 
the quantity of food, raiment, and shelter, that every one 
would be aUe to procure. 

As society advanced immediately after this juncture, the 
difference of industry and parsimony would continue for 
some time to be the chief causes of inequality, until numer- 
ous and considerable accumulations had been made by in- 
dividuals, which they could bequeath and hand down to 
their immediate posterity ; from which period it would hap- 
pen that it would be the inheritance of those accumulations, 
with all that should be added to th^n ever afterwards, which 
wc^uld continue thenceforward to be the great and principd 
cause of the difference or inequality of wealth and oondi* 
tions. 

Nor is it possible to conceive any thing more just, or more 
reasonable and unchallengeable, than this inequality ; or any 
right more sacred to things external, than that which arises 
in the manner just described, to the accumulations of capi- 
tal by whomsoever they have been made, and to whomso- 
ever they have been fairly or volimtarily be^eathed. 

Yet it has been sidd by no less eminent a person than 
Hr Godwin^ that "itiaa, gross impositioD that men are ac- 
Gostomed to put ppon themselves, when they talk of the pro- 
perty bequeathed to them by their ancestors. The property 
is produced by the daily labour of men who are now in ex- 
istence. All their ancestors bequeathed to them was a mouldy 
patent, which they show as a title to extort from their neigh- 
bours what the labour of those neighbours have produced.''* 

• Inquiry conceruiDg Political Justice, book viii. chap. «. 
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It has been one of the chief objects of this work to de- 
monstrate the fidkcy of the argument contained in the above 
passage ; and to those readers who have attended to what 
was advanced in some of the preceding chapters,* that M- 
lacy will be tit once apparent. It is here assumed, that la- 
bour is the sole instrument of production, and it is roundy 
asserted that all the wealth at present extant *^ is produced 
by the daily labour of men who are now in ezistence^^ 
What ! will Mr Godwin venture to maintain that all the 
cotton-yam now daily spun in Great Britain is the propef 
and exclusive produce of the men, women, and children, who 
guide the ^indies ? — ^Will Mr Godwin maintain that the 
mills, buildings, mid machinery, are of no use, or that no 
part of the effect is to be ascribed to them F — Or will be call 
mills, buildings, and machinery, ^^ a mouldy patent ?^ — 
Will Mr Godwin, or any other person, venture to maintam 
that all the buildings and constructures of every kind, Mid 
the apparatus of every manufitctory, and all the stores dt 
food, clothes, money, and materials, necessary and useful, 
or actually in use, in all the processes of production at pre- 
sent going on in Great Britain or anywhere else, have been 
produced by the labour of men at present in existence P — 
Or will he, or any other person, maintain that any one of 
diose accumulations or constructures-f- has been produced 
by labour alone, or, in other words, without the assistance 
and co-operation of previously existing accumulations or 
capital ? — Khe can do this, then indeed, but not before, he 
may call the property bequeathed to men by their ancestors 
"a mouldy patent.*^ 

Our ancestors lefk us our country filled with the fruits of 
their labour, and of the capital left to them by their ances- 



* Chapters v. and vii. 

t For a catalogue of what these may be^ see chapters ii. and iiL of 
this book. 
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tors ;— 4hey left well-built cities^ villages, and hamlets ;— 
they left enclosed and cultiyated fields, much improved fiK«i 
their original barrenness, and properly prepared and adapt- 
ed to all the purposes of agriculture ; — they left canals, 
roads, bridges, and innumerable other itoAb of art, calcu- 
lated to facilitate and abridge labour, or, in other words, 
calculated to assist in the work of production ; not to men- 
tion the stores of finished manufiictures, clothes and food, 
as well as of unfinished materials proportioned to the num- 
bers and wealth of the community ; and, because writings 
might exist relative to all those things in the hands of the 
proprietors, and might be required to register their existence, 
and to designate the persons to whom they at present be- 
long, and are afterwards to descend, are those stupendous 
works themselves to be called << a mouldy patent P^ 

But to descend a little to particulars. 

Suppose a person to have cleared a piece of ground,— to 
have enclosed it, drained it, manured it, and brought it to 
a high state of cultivation, and having done so, that he 
dies, and leaves it in this improved condition to his son ; 
the new proprietor, we may imagine, ploughs and sows this 
piece of ground, and reaps, in his first harvest, aquantity of 
com ten times, twenty times, or even perhaps a hundred 
times as great as his father did in the first years of his oc- 
cupation and improvements upon it ; now I ask, is this 
multiplied harvest to be accounted the produce of the son^s 
labour exclusively, or is this inheritance to be accounted a 
mere *^ mouldy patent ?^ — ^A piece c£ parchment may be 
necessary to contain the record of the laiuLmarks and boun- 
daries of this piece of ground, or of the t<^ of the previous 
possessor of it that it should descend to the present. This 
parchment is no doubt lefty and may perdiance, through 
nef^ect and length of time, grow ** mouldy ;^ but this is not 
all that is left, nor the main thing ; nor is this parchment 
left at all as a thing valuable on its own account. It is left 
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merely as a record of the existence of that which is valuaUe, 
and as a guarantee or evidence in fiivonr of the person who 
has the right to it, and to whom it is bequeathed. 

But let us suppose fisurther, that the son to whom this 
improved piece of ground has been left, instead of labouring 
it himself, employs some other person whom he finds willing 
to do the work for a certain quantity of the com, or of any 
other sort of wealth or produce to be given to him as wages ; 
and be it observed, that whatever is agreed upon to be thus 
given must necessarily be at least as much as this person 
could have procured* in any other equally eligible way of 
employing himself, and idways fiur more than he could have 
earned in a state of nature without capital, or permanent 
possession or property in land, but with the whole world 
*^ all before him where to choose.^ Now it would happai 
as before, that the same accumulated harvest would be reap- 
ed ; and is this, I again ask, to be accounted the exdusive 
produce of this hired labourer, or is he entitled to the whole 
produce of this improved piece of ground, because he added 
a comparatively small portion of labour to that which had 
heea bestowed before, or, more properly speaking, to. the 
ca/pUal which was accumulated upon it previously to his 
touching it, and which was the real efficient cause of the fiur 
greater part ijf the produce ? — Is this man dealt unjustly by 
if he gets his stipulated wages ? — On the contrary, b he not 
manifestly benefited by the transaction, and by the institu- 
tion of property in land, since it is the condition necessary 
to his receiving or earning more than he could have done if 
no such iostitution existed, nor any such capital as this jn- 
stitution allows to be accumulated? — And is it not farther 
evident, that the wi^es agreed upon must be considered as 
properly representing the labourer's produce,^f, indeed, it 
may not be reasonably objected that they always represait 
really more than his actual produce, by giving him the com- 
mand of more than he could have been able to acquire by 
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his own separate exertions unassisted by cajHtal and llie in- 
stitution of property. 

Another argument and objection of precisely the same 
import as that we have just been considering, or rather in- 
deed the same argum^it, but in somewhat of a different 
and more Umited foirm, has been strongly urged in a more 
recently published book, the writer of which contends, diat 
^^ all the benefits attributed to captal arise firom co-existing 
and skilled labour.^* 

'< To enable either the master manufacturer or the labourer/' 
says this very able though anonymous author^ ^' to devote 
himself to any particular occupation, it is only necessary that 
he should possess, not as political eamomists say, a stock of 
commodities, or circulating capital, but a conviction that while 
he is labouring at his particular occupation, the things which 
he does not produce himself will be produced for him, and 
that he will be able to procure them and pay for them by the 
produce of his own labour-^t 

After all that has been stated on die subject in some of 
the foregoing chapters,} it would be an unpardonable waste 
of time to enter into any very particular refutation of the 
above assertion. I shall only, in reference to it, ask this 
simple question, Of what consequence would the mane's con- 
viction be that he would be provided for if the goods 
themselves did not actually exist and were not forthcoming ? 
— ^This writer, however, maintains, that " the farmer knows 
he will be able to get clothes when he requires them, and 
the tailor knows he will be able to get food ; but the former 
knows nothing of any stored-up stock of clothes, and the 



* Labour defended against the Claims of Capital ; or the Unproduc- 
tiveness of Cental preyed. By a Labourer. London 1825. — Pre&tory 
Notice. 

t Labour Defended, Sec p. 11. 

t See particularly chap. vii. 
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latter nothiiig of any stored-up stock of proviaoiiB.^* Now 
this appears to me a very bold assertion indeed, — an asser- 
tion which, I must say, I should hardly have supposed would 
have been hasnded by one who has paid so much attention 
to the subject as this author seems eyidently to have done. 
It appears to me impossible, that men should live in a dvi- 
lised and opulent country such as Britain is atpvesent, with 
th^ eyes op^, and not <^ know such things,*"— and not 
know and observe everywhere around them " stored-up 
stocks^ both of clothes and provinons. And all persons 
Aat reflect but a moment must be aware that if the fiict 
were not so ; — if there were not, in/act^ " any stored-up stock 
of provisions,^ they could not continue to be supplied, or 
live from day^ to day, or from one season or harvest time to 
another. The clothes may not indeed be ^^ ready made,^ 
or the provisions ready cooked, but every individual who 
goes to buy the former must know that, if there were not a 
stored-up stock of cloth, he could not get dothes ; and eveiy 
one who goes to buy the latter,— be it, for example, com, the 
staple commodity of life, — ^must know, if he succeeds in 
getting it, and reflects at all, that it had been stored up since 
the period of the last harvest at the least, either in the hands 
of the farmer or in those of some other capitalist. 

But, says our author, ^< if we push our inquiries still far- 
ther, all that we can learn is, that there are other men in 
existence, who are preparing those things we need, while we 
are preparing those things which they need-'^f Now I think, 
" if we push our inquiries,'' we may learn somewhat more ; 
we may learn that it is capital which enables both them and 
us to prepare the articles we both need and respectivdy la- 
bour to produce. We may learn that there are stocks and 



Labour Defended, &c. p. 11. t Ibid. p. 11. 
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sfcdies of food,— of com, cattle, cheese, butter, &p., — in the 
hands of fiarmera, dealers, millers, and others, and of ciodMS 
in diose of manufactuxen, merchants, tailors, and odiers, 
who are aU capitalists to a greater or less extent. We may, 
m short, learn, that there are ihotuanda^^-'mcyj let me say 
miUums^ — (^stocks and stores, or capitals, some larger, some 
smaller, and of aUpoadble varieties of minuteness or magni^ 
tude, and aU employed in assisting the labourer iri the work 
of production. 

Thus fisur the author has been arguing in lefiarenoe to ctr- 
fmlating capital particularly, which he treats of first in or- 
der. > Let us now follow him, and attend a little to what he 
says in reference to the other sort, orjimed capUal. 

'' I come now," says he, " to. examine, secondly, the natubb 
and BFFECTS of FixBD CAPiTAi«. Fixed capital consists of the 
tools and instruments the labourer works with, the machinery 
he makes and guides, and the buildings he uses either to fk* 
cilitate his exertions or to protect their produce. Unquesdon- 
ably by using these instruments man adds wonderfully to his 
power. Without a hand-saw, a portion of fixed ci^ital, he 
could not cut a tree into planks ; with such an instrument he 
could, though it would cost him many hours or days ; but 
with a saw-mill he could do it in a few minutes. Every man 
must admit that, by means of instruments and machines, the 
labourer can execute tasks he could not possibly perform with- 
out them ; that he can perform a greater quantity of work in 
a given time, and that he can perform the work with greater 
nicety and accuracy than he could possibly do had he no in- 
struments and machines. But the question then occurs, what 
produces instruments and machines, and in what degree do 
they aid production independent of the labourer, so that the 
owners of them are entitled to by £ur the greater part of the 
whole produce of the country? Are they or are they not the 
produce of labour ? Do they or do they not constitute an 
efficient means of production separate from labour ? Are 
they or are they not so much inert, decaying, and dead matter. 
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of no Utility whatever, posnessing no productive power what- 
ever, but a6 they are guided, directed, and applied by skilful 
hands."* 

The fallacy of the above argument lies in this, that it re- 
presents the light of the capitalist to share along with the 
labourer in the joint produce of labour and capital as de- 
pending on the " degree^ in which the " machinery,'' *^ build- 
ings,'^ and ^^ tools and instruments'' he possesses, and sup- 
plies the labourer with, can ^^ aid production independent 
of the labourer !"— a represeotatioa which would exclude 
him from any share whatever, however much that produce 
might bave been promoted by his contribution of capital. 
The argument, therefore, most clearly proves too mack. 
The daim and right of the capitalist to sharo in the produce 
to wluch his capital contributes rests partly upon compact 
and agreement with the labourer, to whom he pays his wages 
in virtue of that agreement, and depends not upon the 
^^ d^ee" in which his capital can ^^ aid production inde- 
pendent of the labourer," but partly upon the comparative 
degree in which labour can produce with and without capi- 
tal, and partly upon the cost aiid difficulty or privation 
whidi the particular contribution of capital requires. 

It is true, that fixed capital, — " machinery," " buildings," 
" tools and instruments," &c., — can do nothing without men 
to guide and apply them ; but it is equally true, that the la- 
bourer can do but little without such capital', — ^machinery, 
instruments, &c. ; — and it is but this little that is properly 
to be accounted the effects or produce of laboui:; alltherest 
bemg evidently, and by the very terms of the proposition, 
the effects or produce of the machines and instrum^its or 
capital. The question in regard to the proper effects of la- 
bour and of capital in production, in as fiur as it respects the 
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sepaiate rights of the capitalist as well as the labourar to 
share in the joiBt prodoee.of bbour aad capital^r— being not 
wjiether the jnachineiyv buildings, &c., can produce than- 
selves without labourers to use and apply them, but whai 
or haw much the labourer can produce without macWnfyy, 
bpildings, &c.> to use or aj^y. 

Such capitals as are; easily procured, and cost but little 
of saving or privation to acquire them, the labourer .himself 
commonly possesses and draws of course the profit of ; but 
such as are of greater magnitude^ or are suj^ed to him by. 
others, must be allowed to produce a profit to the pn^KQe- 
tors distinct firom his wages, in spite of every attempt or 
effort to. deny it; for who is it, I would beg to ask, that 
sbould supply such captal grattptously F 

. The tailor uses his own needles andthegardaier lus own 
spade, and their share of produce is, no doubt, augmented 
accordingly ; but the labouring hand, that works for stipu- 
lated wages in a cotton-mill, or an iron-foundry, and who 
acquires of course as great a share as either the tailor or the 
gardener, bating only, we may suppose, what bdongs to the 
account of their small capitals, must aUow the proprietors 
of those important works,-— machinery, buildings, &c., mi 
which they have expended perhi^ a patrimony, — ^to share 
along with them in, the produce to which they so laigdy 
contribute, and that in a degree beariiq; some proportion to 
the sacrifice and expenditure such pr6prietors have made 
in supplying the means of an ampler production. 

That labour constitutes an efficient means of production 
without capital is true; but. to what extent does that ^- 
ciency reach ? This question has been already answered, 
and it has been seen how littie can be produced by labour 
without capital. Th^re is this distinction certainly between 
li^ur and capital as means of production, that, whereas 
cafital can prodii^ nothing without the assistance of labour, 
labour can produce ^om^/Am^ without the assistance of 
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flipkiL But wfajrt arais dik dMiK^M in die |ffeMit ftv 
gwutot^ fliiiM fl^^vMtto nSm recm^ How nmeh em h^ 
iMiw piwdiuie widftmt Ike iiiiftCiii^ How ttaay 

feifife ii]^ii die emA CMid te stqp]^ widb sniMiste&ee, or 
i^Mii Mft of mhtkUfU^ eoukl it Mpf^ f Tfte itnsiirer te» 
these questions at once shows iim fMlity of thk disdnctioB 
IB fefeKoce to mm j^esinu MgoMtnt. 

Wididot ei^tal, alMOst of my s«rty it m idmkted that a 
MTtam namber of htatta& Ibein^v eoukl exist in the world : 
alt CMTtaiAly who ciMdd live vpiii and be contested with 
<« ftesb herbs, and water froan the tfpriug.^ Najr^ I will al^ 
low a lew more who mi^ catdi, and hill, «id hve upon 
animals ; and, to be as liberal as posriUe, we shall make no 
account of bows and arrows, dubs, or any other rude BMtro- 
meats, as ea{^tal, sndi as every savage might make and 
poesese himself of in a short time, and with rerjUtAe saving 
or SMrifioe of immediate enjoyment. And, after all diis ex^ 
tentdTconceetton, Iwill again ask. What would be the nam* 
bers or acoommodations of audi inhabitants as eould, under 
these dreomstaaees, exist wpdn the earth P And would they 
Hot still necessarily eontkiae hi the eondition of savages, wad 
be oU^ed to dothe themsdves m the skms of wild beasts, 
aad to shdtar themselves beneath the spreading tree, C9 in 
Ae cavern of the rock ? They could not, without die acqui- 
flition of eonsideraMe capitals, advance to ^ven the shep^ 
hsatd state, or make any conftderable progress in it at least ; 
for the numerous and extensive herds of cattle possessed by 
pastoral nations are themselves large capitak, the fiuit of 
mmh saving and industry, and that too frequently of several 
generations. 

Has writer, we observe, says hiniself, ^* Without a hand- 
saw, a portion of fixed capital, he (vis. man) could not cut 
a tree into plaidcs; with sudi an histrument he could, 
though it^ would cost Mm many hours or days ; bat wil& a 
saw.mffl he could do it in a few minutes.^ New only con* 
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Oder this :«r«Hs eoidcidtfilf I iniigt teB thb author Iti^ 
not M that does it now, — it is the saw-milL 

If our author says tlmt the saw-mill could not do llie 
work unleft it were set on, and guided, and direeted by the 
attendapt irorbnan, neMwr, I lepfyy coidd the workman do 
die work mdess he had the saw-mill to set <m. If he myny 
Mber, that die saw-^nyi is not an eAdent means of pro* 
dncdon without the man, neither, say I, is the man efll* 
cient to the extent of ei^rtdi^ a tree into ^anks wilhoiil 
a saw ; and I reftr oar auAor to his own statement. If 
he st31 rage that die* saw-miH is so much inert, declaring, 
and dead matter, unless *it be set on and guided by Ae 
man, what, repfy I, is diat to euri«esent argument? MHial 
is it to the person who has die saw-mill^ and demands 8om^« 
diingfiitdieus^ofitP Or what is it to die person who has no 
saw-miD, butlias timber that he wishes to be cut into planks, 
and wlm must pay something Ibr the use of one? What is 
i^ in short, to the questicai in hand, as to tlie riglit of die 
cafritalist, or in bar of his ri^, to jhmand or reeetve soasea 
ddng as an equiralent finr the use of his capAlal? 
' As to die questim, << Are they, (Tia. instruments and 
tiiacjiines) or are they not the produce of labour?^ I .dis^ 
tmcdy answer, No, ikey are noi. They are not die pro- 
dace of labour alone, but of labour assisted by capital. I 
win only iOustrale this answer ftrdier than it has abeady 
been cU>ne, by remarking, that, as we saw before, the 
produce of an improved and cukirated field was not wbcify 
dha produce of the labourer who merdy ploughed and sowed 
it last ; and as we now see diat the cutting of a tree into 
planks in a few minutes by a saw-mill is not whoUy the 
work of the person who guides die madiine, but rather of 
the madone itsdf chiefly, so die construction of the ma- 
dune was not effected withoot the asetetance of other ma- 
chines, and innumerable prerioudy accumulated capitala. 
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And 80 of all other madunes or instruments, or filed ca- 
pitals. 

Before conduding the section, dieie is one point more to 
which I must advert, in order to-oomplete the buttine of dis- 
cussion on'the whole sulgect of the present chapter.' This- 
point relates to the manner in whi^h capitals are, for the most 
part, aoquir^ originally ; or perhaps the to|^ here to be. 
introduced may be better stated in the form of a query, 
thus,-^In what mannet, and by what oQuduct is it, that 
property or wealth' is in generid produced akid saved, and 
the right to it aciquired by individuals at first P The answer 
to this question, and the mode in which we shall endeavour 
to illustrate it, will, it is hoped, diffiise a dear light ov^ Ae 
wthole subject, and show mcnre fiilly than has previously bean- 
done, the powerful considerations of hufnanity as weU 09 
juMcBy which concur to sanction and enforce thisdght. 

' In order to illustrate tins part «f our subject, then, let us 
suppose a case in the advanced state of soeiety,.(and (me of 
most firequent jkdA daily occurrence,) of two individuals of 
equal, or nearly equal, abilities, but varying in respect to 
their industry and frugality, and let us attend to the con- 
sequences that may be naturally expected to result from 
their diffisrent ccmduct in a course of yean. Their trades 
or occupations may be supposed what you please, but we 
must make them start firom the sanTe point, that is, we must 
suppose them to be both destitute, at the commencement of 
their career, of any capital or property, and have no other 
way of acquiring it than by thdr industry or labour. - 

The one, we Aall suj^kmsc, is (Ordinarily diligent ; he la- 
bours daily in his vocation, and he earns what is suffident 
for the support (»f himself and his family. He is contented 
with this, and he cannot .attab m(Nre, or at least he saves 
nothing, nor attempts not to save or accumulate any capital « 
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iD the moQ^ or ^'rages, therefore, which this man receives 
— that IB, the whole vahie or produce of his industry — ^is 
disposed <tf as he receives it, and affi>rds him a; subsistence. 

The other is inde&tigable. He is not satisfied with be- 
ing ordmarily industrious, or with acquiring merely a daily 
subsistence for himsdf and fiunily ; he aims at something 
more than this, — he looks forward . to the feebleness and 
hdplessness of age, and determines within himsdf to en- 
deavour to make some providon for its wants. He revolves 
in his mind die prospects of youth, and is anxious to eman- 
•dpate his children Stom the lowly and laborious station 
which- he has himself occupied in the world ; and, deeply 
impressed with the importance of these objects, he is wholly 
given up to business and application. 

This man does a great deal more work than the. other, 
4uid receives a great deal m<Hre money in exchange fer it as 
its price ; and he is enabled thereby, not only to support 
himself and his fiimily as weU as the other^ but, after doing 
this, thmre remains an overplus which he can accumulate and 
ap{^ to other exigencies. 

• ITie first of these individuals, with common industry and 
j^ypficarion^ earns, we shall suppose, a himdred pounds 
year]^, and expends the whole of it upon himself and fiimily, 
and he will consequently have nothing over that he could 
store up or accumulate. > The second, on the contrary, by 
his superior and indefiidgable labour, earns again, by the 
supposition, consideraUy more than |a hundred pounds year- 
ly, and, by his greater frugality or economy, expends some- 
thing less ; let us suppose that he earns one hundred and 
thirty pounds, and expends but eighty; then it follows 
that he will h&YeJlfhf pounds ci his income which he can 
store up and accumulate yearly.. 

It will not be denied that this man has a full and equal 
ri^^t to what he stores up no less than to what he expends. 
He or his children, or whomsoever he should choose to ap- 
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poinl^ must coalinw lo have « fiiU ngbt to the «ocuimbit» 
ed property, or to any goods orTeniSble commodities tbat it 
irill purdiase or ezdkaiig^ fcNT ; and this wiU bdd w)iol))erit 
Jbe dming the period of his life, or at any future tim^ «fter 
Ids decease. 

Both these iadividuak bad an equal right to the whoU a£ 
their eaniingB, aioce they both equally aoqpnred Aem by 
the sweat of tteir bodies; and arbitrarily to depnve either of 
them of any part of thoae earnings, or of their full wd ab- 
flriitie control o^er the whole, would be evidently both 
oruel and uigust If the one acquired mere than the otjuv, 
it was by giving a greater vahie in exdiynge fiar it, m^ms|ty^ 
an addidcHud quioitily of labour prcq[>ortimied to the addir 
tional quantity of wodth acquired ; and if the same indin- 
dual retained a part of his gains as the means of a fttfbure 
eigilyment, the other, by ezpendingthe whple of his, andlqr 
taking ease to himself while the other toiled^ had ei^yed 
more antecendently. And possibly, for kkme^p he mighit 
be the wisest of the two ; for while his mote anxious ne^h- 
bour perhaps wasted and macerated his body, and brought 
tipon hims^a premature decay and decr^it^, he salved 
himself, and retained his beahh and strengt)^ to a gmtfer 
fVge» as a compensation and equivflen^ for the means of a 
pfoq^eetiTe indq^dence aequircxd by the other, not pe^biq^ 
to be eiyoyed by himself, but by lus children. 

And aAnittiiig, fi>r the sake of argument, this latter sup- 
poriti<m to be the actual case, how uigust and inhuman 
would it be to derive those childien of any part i^ the be- 
nefits intended to be conlbiTed upon them by the fitther, 
and to confer which he toiled so laboriously and denied 
Umsdf so many ogoyments ! How uigust and inhnmaa 
would it be to confiscate those savings, cr to deprive the in- 
diyidual who miido them^f hi^ und<mbt^ and hard-emed 
right to diqiHise of them ! 

If we frame our hypothesis so as to allow greater genina 
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as weB m grailer indiuftry and imgalitjr to cue «f the mdi- 
vMuak in the oaae mippoted than la the odier, we may ini». 
gine a stiyH greater dtflferenoe of gams and of saviiigs, and 
atiB tbe same principle wffl kold good, and the tide of the 
one who gains most will be e^pially Talid to the whole of 
his earnaigs with that of the one who gaias the least to the 
whde of his. Besides his greater industry and ap]^icatiiMi 
to bnsiiiess,. for example, one of diese individuals mi^^be 
the inventor of improvements in the art which he professes, 
ot in the marines he wodks with, or which it is his business 
t» eisnstnict; or he mi^ adopt improved fdans, and mdce 
better arranganents in the conduct of his business, idiereby 
m»e work may be done by a given eiqwnditure ci labour, 
and his productions be bronght better and dieaper to mar- 
ket ; and in numberless other ways, which it would be end- 
less to partieularise, the individual possessed of superior ge- 
mus as wdl.as mdustry m^ht increase his own gains at die 
same time diat he did (and by the very same means too 
which produced those giins) a service and a benefit of in- 
eemparably greater extent and importance tb the pubfie. In- 
deed a num cannot wdl increase his own gains, either by 
simple but honest indnstiy, or by improvements in die arts 
of productkm, widiout benefiting the puUic at die same 
tone; and the advanti^^ arising to the public from the in- 
ventions, industry, and enterprise of individuals may always 
betaken as not only equivalent, but as greater, and generally 
very much greater, than the price which they pay for them;* 
in which price is of course included the whcde of die wealth 
or finrtunes acquired by those inventive, industrious, and en- 
teiprifio^ individuals. 



* This position hss been partly iUustntted already, and will, I trust, 
be Mly eptabfididd in tbe course of this work. See diap. r., sect, 
d* of this \wk9 and chsp. i.^ sect, 9. of the second book. 
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Again, we may either suppoee the diligence and indus- 
try of any two individuals to be equal or unequal, and stiH 
the same results will come out, or the same prindj^es of 
right hold good We may suppose any two individuals 
either, jEr«/, to labour and produce equally, but to consume 
difierendy ; or, secondhf, we may suppose them to labour 
and produce differently, but to consume equally ; or, third- 
ly , we may suppose them both to labour, and produce, and 
to consume difiier^itly ; stiH, in any case, if one of two indi- 
viduals shall resolutely save a portion of his earnings or in- 
come, while the other shall consume the whole of his, it 'will 
necessarily happen, that, after a lapse of time, he will have 
accumulated a certain amount of capital, and that his right 
to such weahh or savings will be equally good wiA that of ' 
the other to what he consumed. 

We may vary this example still farther, so as to include 
those persons who have begun their care^ with a capital 
previously accumulated, and inherited from their fbrefath^, ' 
and still the same principles will equally hold, and will make 
valid the right to the miginal capital, as well as to whatever 
may be afterwards added to it. For still this capital whidi 
was began with, let it have been great or smfall, must have 
been accumulated at first by industry and saving ; and 
whatever was added to it afterwards could only be added by 
the same means. The right to the original capital, there- 
fore, and to whatever was afterwards ad^ed to it, must evi- 
dently stand upon the same footing. 

It does not invalidate this argument, or in the lightest 
degree impugn the right to property, to say that it is.not 
always acquired by the persons actually possessing it in the 
fiur and and honourable manner here supposed. Some pro- 
perty is acquired by fraud, and some by highway-robbery ; 
but it is so very small a proportion of it that is acquired^in 
this maimer, that, whe compared with the whole, or with 
(hat which is acquired £urly and honourably, it sinks into 
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entire insigiiifitaiice, in so fiir at least as it should affect the 
{iresent question. Such acts as fraud and robbery, being 
the most direct violations of the right here maintained, the 
law, if there be law at all, must endeavour to prevent, a» 
ctae of its first objects ; alid when it happens to fail in this 
object, as in some instances it must, it is then only by cKs- 
covery and conviction that it can exempt the property so 
acquired from that protection which it extends in general 
to all property. The administrators of the law capnot make 
it successful in every particular instance for the establish- 
ment <^ right and prevention of wrong, even as recogniaed 
by the law itself; in other words, they cannot in every in- 
stance hinder the law from being violated with impunity ; 
and as laws must be general in their operation, they must 
•neeesaarily protect even the property of the successfrd but 
undiaoovered robber. 

Were all wealth, or Ae greater part of it, acquired (or 
re4rsiiflferred from the original acquirers,) by fraud and rob- 
bery, there would be no such thing as right to it at all, 
and .it would neither deserve nor obtain respect from any 
quarter. Where all was the property of phmdery and all 
were phmderedy every one might be excused to plunder in 
his turn. But how long would such a state of things en- 
dure ? How long would booty contmue to be found, while 
all consumed and ravished it from one another, and none 
applied themselves to replace and reproduce by honest in- 
dustry what every one consumed, and must consume, to 
live ? The universal ruin which must immediately foUow 
upon such a;state of tilings needs no illustration or argu- 
ment to. prove it. 

Perhaps it may be thought that it would be better if the 
whole wealth of one whole generation could be divided and 
distributed equally among all the individuals of the next. 
But this, even were it practicable, could not be done without 
annihilating the chief motive to save and accumulate ; jor, in 
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other words, without preventiiig the existence of tiwt Teiy 
wealth which it would be its object to distribute. Itisi 
however, that it would be physically imposeiUo to divUe i 
distribute the whole wealth of auy one generaticA among JL 
the individuals of the next, unless one entbe generation quitted 
the world and died out at once ; not to menti^ the manii- 
fest injustice that would he involved in compelliBg panata 
to allow the children of those who had saved nodung, or 
who had saved less than thdr nd^bours, to shaie equally 
with the children of those who had saved the most. 

But idthough such a universal and sweeping distributieii 
of fisoperty would be both uigust and impracticable, and 
would be highly pernicious in its effects if it were praetio- 
able, these is yet (as we have partly seen abeacfy, aad as 
will be still further pointed out to the attention of the read- 
ers in the sequel,*) a principle in the medianifltt of Im- 
man society, which causes a distributiim m ^iic^ dtoughof 
a much more lindted nature, than the one whidi haa been 
just adverted to,«-a principle whicA it is one of the chief 
otgects of this work to develop, and which, by an easy, slid 
natural, and unforced process, difiu^es the wealth which ia ao- 
cumnlated, in a certain measure, thio^ all the vaxiflas 
ranks and gradations of the pee^le, diqpoisiBg a portion of 
it necessarily to every individual knember of the oommuni- 
ty, in such a measure, at least, as dhouU enable the lowest 
and potest to live, and to procure eigoym»tB (under any 
^eroble administration of govmunent) infinitdy exceedfaig 
those that could be procured by the most gifted in ooofr- 
tries wholly destitute of capital, al^ou^ he had ftiH liber^ 
to seek them, unobstructed and unrestrained, over tlttwUe 
bad. 



* See chap, v.^ sect. 3* of this book, and chap, i., seet. 8. of the 
iecoa4book. 
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I h^i^ fthiiB aHktiromed to trace, by « simple Md ob. 
^ioiiii dpdnetMtt, f#«aded pardy on £urt8 and real history, 
mnA fmAj en ibe priao^ka of humaa nature, and cm that 
flpeoiea of ^* thooietical or coi\)ectiiral history^ which rests 
to ai^unily op thaee pnadpfes, and en what niAy reasoo- 
ahly be supposed to have happened in the worU in former 
{Mrioda,ftoai our eiqpmence of thiqgs existmgat presei^-.— 
■Ae natural grovnda of rij^t to property at wealth; and al- 
dwiigh some flaws may peshaps be found in the first allot- 
ment and diatnbntioB of the land among the aboziipnal io- 
hahitints, or among dioee who by fooee o( arms had after- 
wards diapoasesaed those primoFal oocupiecs, yet these have 
tppeaced to be but tavial in their ^Sacts upon its fiuure 
destiny, and by no means of a character to disturb the e^- 
iatingpaoprmtenaftarali^seof time.* We have seen that 
the fiiBt,0mund of ri^ to fftopee^y was fimqded in kbour 
aad lisat possession ; bnt tibat as society advances other 
snnaiilnratienn eoma in aid of these, and it is found that the 
invidability of this right, whether aiiffng ftom labour, from 
capital, or from land, is a condition necessary to the exist. 
CQoe of dviliied society, because necessary to the existence 
of agriculture, of manufiietures, and of commerce; and 
hence it follows that the question in r^;ard to the inviolabi- 
lity or sacrednesa of property, under the three original 
grounds of right to it, explained in this chapter, resolves 
itself into tlmt of ^{nnfi^ieoee tpbegivep to the civilised 
over the savage state ; or, in other words, into this single 
o(msiderati<m. Whether it be best that the world should be 
peopled up to the fiill meaeme of its capability of main- 
taining inhabitants, when cultivated and improved by the 
knnwledga and industiy inaident to the most enlighten^ 



* Especially when it is ooiuidered that the same system of priTate 
ivroperty must be resorted to aa4 eentinuedj into whatever bands the 
land might fidL Thi^ I thinks will be admitted to have been proved. 
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oonditioii of mankind, aod be filled with life and^eiyojinent, 
'populati(m and wealth, ot that it diould be.one vast, dieary, 
and intennindble desert, the cfaeeriess abode of a poor a^d 
inconsiderable number of* wandering savages, aficaid of eadi 
other, and living like the brutes ? Whether it is best and 
most desirable that the world should contam ten thousand 
millions of human inhabitants, (whidi it- is piobaUy oa- 
-pable bf maintaining if cultivated and improved to tl^ nt- 
-most,) the whole abundantly supplied witli the necessams 
and many with the conveniences and luxuries of Ufe, or 
that it should contain certainly not a kundrtd mSUons, 
perhaps not a tenth of that number, and. they naked.of 
every thing and enduring every harddnp and privatktn? 
VHiether, in a word, the li9b which the world must sup« 
port, should be that of man, God's image, or. that of snakes 
and serpents; for the number of mankind that could exist 
without req^ect to the rights of property, and consequenljy 
without capital and without agriculture, is haidly worth 
tddng into the account. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF THE MOBAL CAUSES OF PRODUCTION. 

SECnOK I. 

THE TWO GRAND MORAL CAUSES OF PRODUCTION DELI- 
NEATED, AND A HIGHLY-IMPORTANT CONCURRENT 
EFFECT OF THESE CAUSES POINTED OUT. 

In the foregomg chapters of this book our inquiries have 
been confined, almost exclusively, to the investigation of the 
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phff9ical eaiLses of prodactioii, and to the ascertamment 
and eqUcatkm cS iiioie maierial n^ana cr mstttmienUhy^ 
i4i]ch wealth is viaibly acquired and produced; but tSoB 
productioii and accumulation of wealth, (as weU as its Hf^. 
tiibution,) like all other phenomena (»r effects brought tot 
pass by the agmcy of human creatures, are primarily and 
necessarily influenced by moral causes ; and it remains in 
tUs phu^e to give an account of these. 

There are two grand moral causes of production, which 
in an eqpecial manner demand the deep attention of the 
pdidcal inquirer. These are the two folloiring, which will 
indeed be seen to.be the ftmdamental and primary causes of 
all' improvement in the social condition of mankind, as well 
as of the production and accumulation of wealth : 
: First, — The deeire natwral to aU mankind to possess 
and enjoy wealth, <^, as it is commonly expressed, to better 
their condiiion. 

Seeond, — PoUical jusiioe, law^ and government^ or, in 
other words, secuHty and iniciolahility to persons and pro^ 
perty. 

We call these moral causes of production in contradis- 
tinction to the physical causes, or to those mat^ial means 
or instruments which have been idready distinctly consider- 
ed in a former, chapter.* 

^ It will be apparent at the first glance that there is a wide 
and important di^erence in the nature of these two mcval 
causes of production, as wdlas in the circumstances on which 
Aeir ezistemre or their presence and absence depend ; the 
first being necessarily always pesent while the seccmd is 
only contingently so. The first of these causes is plaiidy 
innate, inherent, and inseparable firom human, nature ; and 
is therefore necessarily always present^ and Teady to exert 



• Chapter vi. 
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te kiAiMiKtwhtte oppovtonit^ ofimy at the bneT^Ktioii of 
efvery indiTidiial Bgemt; wliereis the second it tx ir hm ty m^ 
ddentil, and independent genendlj of the wiU of indrndaab^ 
and ii not therefore, like the other, alwaja present and i 
able to all nmnldnd at all times. 

It willbe erident also &a the dightestrefledaon, duM;, ^ 
out ihe presence and co-qperatioa of the second metal ( 
the first can be of little or no ayail. Withoatthe estabfisb. 
BMDtt of gevemment, law, and justice, producing a certain 
degree ef security to persons ud property, it is quite ob- 
vious ^t the deore of bettering our condition could nervr 
be efiectual for its purpose. Where all mi^t rob aofl 
plunder with impunity, wealth coidd never be p roduce d sr 
accumulated to any considerable «ilettt; and where bom 
could be sure of possessing or enjoying what they might 
produce, the very motive to accumulate woukl be amtihihit^ 
ed. It is tins second moral cause of productiOTi, tharefarti, 
whidi alone requires any>attenticn or effinrt on the part of 
mankind to provide «r establish it ; becausi^ wherever tiiis 
cause is found, the other must necessarily be found abe ; 
once, as has been just observed, tfab other is necessarily 
and universally existent wherever tii^re are men. 

But tiiere 1b one peetfiar and highly-important eflfeet de- 
pending upon the moral causes of prdduction, and espedalty 
on the quaUiy of the second moral cause,— that ii, upon 
good and bad govemment^-^whidi, as it has been die main 
occasion <^our treating those causes distinctively, it wiH be 
necessary here in some degree te exfdain, although Ae 
diseusmn bdongs more propnfy to the province of distri- 
bution, and will have to be resumed mere at large in die 
second book upon that subject* 

The effect I here allude to is that whidi good and bad 



* See book ii. chap. 0. mi tile Wages of Labour. 
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goyetmneMt ia calculated to produce upon the wi^es of hu 
bour, and upon the habils and modes of subsistence of ih^ 
lower classes of labourers; and what I shdl endearottf tb 
proTe ity that under good goyemnient the wages of hibour 
and the habits and modes of subsistence of the lower dasi* 
68 of labouters must constantlj and indefinitdy improve 
and ificreaae tram thehr endeavour to better Aehr conditioii, 
wfaidi becomes then effectual for its purpose. 

Before, however, proceedii^ to enlarge upon this part of 
our argument, it will be expedient to consider the effects of 
good and bad government, and of the desire pf bettering our 
concfition somewhat faorther ; which we sh^ do in the two 
following sections, by setting down a few observations on 
each of these heads separately. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE FIBST MOBAL CAUSE OF PBODUGTION. 

With regard to the first, or what may be termed the in- 
nate moral cause of production, namely, the desire to pos- 
sess and enjoy ^wealth and to better our condition, it arises, 
as has been abeady hinted, firom the very nature and passions 
of human kind, which subject them to the necessity and im- 
plant in them the desire to procure and consume wealth ; 
it ii^ therefore constant, universal, and invariable. 

All men naturally desire to possess and ei^oy weallji and 
to better their condition ; in other words, all men naturally 
desire to possess and enjoy the necessaries*, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life. Food, clothes, and lodgi^, of some 
sort or other, are absolutely necessary. These are first de- 
sired in abundance,, then of better quality ; and, as society 
advances, and wealth, and knowledge, and civilization in- 
crease, the deinre of improvement increases still more ; and. 
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finaQy, a taste for luxuries and for all sorts of gratificatioiia 
and enjoyments becomes general, and extends itself down^ ^ 
wands .to the very lowest ranks of the people. 

Accordiogly we find that the importance of this principle 
has been noticed and acknowledged by the most profound 
and sagacious authors who have treated the subject. Dr 
Smith observes of it, that it comes with us firom the womb, 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. ** The prin^ 
dple which prompts to expense/' he says *' is the passion for 
present enjoyment, which^ though sometimes violent and very 
difficult to be restrained^ is in general only momentary and 
occasional. But the principle which prompts to save is the 
desire of bettering our condition^— ^a desire which, though gene- 
rally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from the womb, 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the whole 
interval which separates those two moments, there is scarce 
perhaps a single instance in which any man is so perfectly and 
completely satisfied with his situation as to be without any 
wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. An augmen- 
tation of fortune is the means by which the greater part of 
men propose and wish to better their condition. It is the 
means the most vulgar and the most obvious ; and the most 
likely way of augmenting their fortune is to save and ac- 
cumulate some part of what they acquire, either regularly and 
annually, or upon some extraordinary occasions. Though the 
principle of expense, therefore, prevails in almost all men up- 
on some occasions, and in some men upon almost all occasions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole Qourse of 
their life at an average, the principle of frugality seems not 
only to predominate, but to predominate very greatly."* 

And throughout the whole of his immortal work on " the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,'' this principle 
is constantly referred to by Dr Smith as the primary cause 
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ofaccnimihtdop and production, and indeed of improvement 
in general of every description in the affidrs of mankind. 

Mr MalthuB also, in his <* Essay on the Prindi^e of Po- 
pulation,^ alludes to this prin^fyry cause of production in* 
variably in the same manner, and calls it expressly <^ the 
master-spring of public prosperity.'" He observes, ^^ Even 
poverty itself^ which appears to be the great spur to industry, 
when it has once passed certain limits^ almost ceases to operate. 
The indigence which is hopeless destroys all vigorous exer* 
tioD^ and confines the efforts to what is sufficient for bare ex- 
istence. It is the hope of bettering our condition^ and the 
fear of want^ rather than want itself^ that is the best stimulus 
to industry ; and its most constant and best-directed efforts 
will almost invariably be found among a class of people above 
the class of the wretchedly poor."* 

Again, he asks, (on the supposition of the idle and n^li- 
gent being placed on the same footing as to wealth or support 
with the industrious and diligent,) ^^ Can we expect to see 
men exert that animated activity in bettering their condi- 
tion, which now forms the master-spring of public pros-* 
perity ?^f And in another place he says, " That great 
vis medicatria reipubUccBy the desire of bettering our con- 
dition, and the fear of making it worse^^ has been constandy 
in action, and has been constantly^ producing the best ef. 
fectSy where it has not been rendered nugatory by bad go- 
vernment.^ 

To the same purpose Mr Hume observes,—" Avarice, or 
the desire of gain, is an universal passion which operates at 
aU times, m all places, and upon all persons.^$ 

This then is what we call the first moral cause of pro- 



* Essay on Population, book iii. c^p. 14. 
t nnd. book iiL diap. 1. 
i Ibid, book iv. di^ 14. 
§ Rsfays, part 1. Evaj, 14* 
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duction,— 4he desire natural to all mankiiid to possess and 
enjoy wealth, and to better their condition, and it may also 
be called the first principle in the science of political eco- 
nomy ; — ^for, aldiongh in the more compreh^isive sdenoes 
of morality axtdpure metaphysics, this principle or desire 
may be tnu;ed still higher, and reduced to a principle stifl 
simjder and more general, namely, the desire of enjoying 
pleasure and of avoidmg pain, yet still this is the highest 
point we find it necessary to ascend to in the science before 
mentioned, or first principle to which we have occasion to 
refer in tracing the laws which regulate the poduction, ac- 
cumulation, and distribution of wealth. 



SECTION III. 
OF THE SECOND MOBAL CAUSE OF PRODUCTION. - 

»BuT it unfortunately happens that the principle just ex- 
plained, the desire of bettering our condition, though ex- 
ceedingly active wherever it has opportunity to exert its in- 
fluence, and though ever ready to be excited in the human 
breast, is yet of itself comparatively powerless and unavail- 
ing, and can produce but little effect without the conjunct 
existence and co-operation of the other moral cause of pro^ 
duction,— that is to say, without the institution of govern- 
ment, law, and justice, or the association of men for the de- 
fence and protection of their persons and property. 

Without the protection of government, and a certain 
measure of justice and security to persons and property, it 
is quite obvious that mankind could never effectually or 
considerably better their condition, or increase their wealth 
to any large amount ; and, as was before observed, whatever 
desire they might feel to do so, must necessarily r^nain a 
dormant and inoperative principle. 
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Without some sort of government and some degiee of 
justice, or some sort of protection to persons and property, 
wealth could never indeed have bcreased above the imme- 
diate, daily, and most pressing wants of mankind ; and the 
species could never have emerged firom the lowest state of 
barbarism. Where the <^ right of the strongest^ was the 
only law which an appeal could be made to, no individual 
could ever think of accumulating wealth, because no one 
could be sure of possessing or enjoying what he might pro- 
duce beyond the existing moment. All idea of any con- 
saderable provision for the future would be necessarily 
abandoned, and the motive to accumulate being taken away; 
present enjoyment would be the only object which could be 
desired or sought after. Every one would merely strive to 
live, and to consume or eiyoy, as fast as he could, whatever 
chance or his good fortune might throw in his way, lest by 
any delay he should run the hasard of being deprived of 
the firuit of his labour altogether. 

Such, however, is the promptitude and elasticity of the 
first exciting cause of production, that it requires but small 
encouragement to draw it into activity ; and under very in- 
different government and imperfect laws, the endeavour of 
the people to better their condition will show itself, and will 
often astcmish the observer by the pertinacity of its efforts, 
and the unconquerable perseverance with which it will work, 
and maintain the conffict against untoward circumstances ; 
but it is under good government alone that this prindple 
can produce its full effects. 

Accordingly we find also, that the necessity and impor- 
tance of tiiis second moral cause of production is repeatedly 
and pointedly taken notice of, and most amply acknowledg- 
ed by the same Me writers whom we have already quoted 
as acknowledging the first. 

'* The improvement and prosperity of Oreat Britain/' say§ 
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Dr Smithy " which has so often been ascribed to those laws/ 
may very easily be accounted for by other causes. That 
security which the laws in Oreat Britain give to every man 
that he shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour is alone suf- 
ficient to make any country flourish^ notwithstanding these 
and twenty other absurd regulations of commerce ; and this 
security was perfected by the Revolution much about the 
same time that the bounty n^as established. The natural effort 
of every individual to better his own condition^ when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not only 
capable of carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity, 
but of surmounting a hundred impertinent obstructions widi 
which the folly of human laws too often encumbers its opera- 
tions ; though the effect of these obstructions is always more 
<Nr less either to encroach upon its freedom or to diminish its 
security. In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure; and 
though it is far from being perfectly free, it is as free or freer 
than in any other part of Europe."t 

'' Order and good government," says the same author in 
another place, " and along with them the liberty and security 
of individuals, were in this manner established in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country were exposed 
to every sort of violence. But men in this defenceless state 
naturally content themselves with their necessary subsistenoe, 
because to acquire more might only tempt the injustice oi 
their oppressors. On the contrary, when they are secure of 
enjoying the fruits of their industry, they naturally exert it 
to better their condition, and to acquire not only the necessa** 
ries, but the conveniences and elegancies of life. That indus- 
try, therefore, which aims at something more than necessary ^ 
subsistence, was established in cities long before it was com- 

* Meaning the system of laws whidi was connected with a boontj 
on the ssqwrtation of corn formerly in existence, 
f Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap ^, 
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monly pnctifled by the occopien of land in the country. If, 
in the hands of a poor cultivator^ oppressed with the servitude 
of villanage^ some little stock should accumulate^ he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from bis master, to whom 
it would otherwise have belonged^ and take the first oppor- 
tunity of running away to a tovm. The law was at that time 
so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and so desirous of 
diminishing the authority of the lords over those of the coun- 
try, that if he could conceal himself there from the pursuit of 
his lord for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever stock, 
therefore, accumulated in the l^ands of the industrious part 
of the inhabitants of the country naturally took refuge in 
cities, as the only sanctuaries in which it could be secure to 
the person that acquired it."* 
And further :— 

'^ Commerce and mani^actures gradually introduced order 
and good government, and with them the liberty and security 
of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, who 
had before lived almost in a continual state of war with their 
neighbours, and of servile dependmcy upon their superiors. 
This^ though it has been the least observed, is by far the 
most important of all their effects. Mr Hume is the only 
writer who, so £ur as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it."t 
StiQ frnrther in another place the same author observes,-— 
'' In all countries where there is tolerable security, every 
man of common understanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever stock he can command in procuring either present 
enj^jrment or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved for immediate con- 
sun^on. If it is employed in procuring future profit, it 
must procure this profit, either by staying with him, or by 
going from him. In the one case it is a fixed, in the other it 
is a circulating capital. A man must be perfectly crazy who, 
where diere is tolerable security, does not employ all the stock 



* Wealth of Nations, book iiL ehap. 3. 
t Ibid, bode iii. ehap. iv. 
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which he commands^ whether it be his own or borrowed of 
other people^ in some one or other of those three ways. 

** In those unfortunate countries, indeed^ where men are 
continually afndd of the yiolence of their superiors, they fire* 
quently bury and conceal a great part of their stock, in order 
to have it always at hand to carry with them to some place of 
safety, in case of theip being threatened with any of those 
disasters to which they consider themselves as at all times ex* 
posed. This is said to be a common practice in Turkey, in 
Indostan, and I believe in most other governments of Asia. 
It seems to have been a common practice among our anoe»i 
tors during the violence of the feudal government. Treasure- 
trove was in those tiroes considered as no contemptible part 
of the revenue of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. It con« 
sisted in such treasure as was found concealed in the earth, 
and to which no particular person^jCould^ prove any right. 
This was regarded in those tiroes as so important an object, 
that it was always considered as belonging to the sovereign, 
and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 
unless the right to it had been conveyed to the latter by an 
express clause in his charter. It was put upon the same foot- 
ing with gold and silver mines, which, without a special 
dause in the charter, were never supposed to be comprehend* 
ed in the general grant of the lands, though mines of lead, 
copper, tin, and coal were, as things of smalls cansequanoe.*^ 
On the same subject Mr Malthus writes as follows :— 
'^ The fundamental cause of the low state of population in 
Turkey," says he, '' compared with its extent of territory, is 
undoubtedly the nature of the government Its Qrranny, its 
feebleness, its bad laws and worse administratiaa oSxhem, to- 
getherwith theconsequent insecurity of property, dirow audi 
obstades in the way of agriculture that the means of subsisl^ 
ence are necessarily decreasing yearly, and with diem, of 
ODurse, the number of people. The min, at generd land-tax 



' Wcdth of Nations, book ii. disp. 1. 
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piud to the soltiiD^ i« in itaelf moderate; but by abuses in- 
Jierent in the Turkish goyenunent the pachas and their agents 
have Ibund out the means of renderii^ it ruinous. Though 
they cannot absolutely alter the impost which has been es- 
taUisbed by the sultan> they have introduced a multitude of 
chai^ges^ which without the name produce all the effects of an 
augmentation. In Syria, according to Volney, having the 
greatest part of the land at their disposal, they c^og their coi^ 
OBsaions with burdensome conditions, and exact the half and 
siNnetimes even two-thirds of the crop. When the harvest is 
over, they cavil about losses, and as they have the power in 
th^ hands, they carry off what they think proper. If the 
aeaaon fail, they still exact the same sum, and expose every 
tfuqg that the poor peaaant possesses to sale. To these con- 
stant oppressions are added a thousand accidental extortions* 
Sometimes a whole village is laid under contribution for some 
real or imaginary offence. Arbitrary presents are exacted on 
the accession of each governor ; grass, barley, and straw are 
demanded for his horses ; and commissions are multiplied, 
that the soldiers who carry the orders may live upon the starv- 
ing peasants, whom they treat with the most brutal insolence 
and injustice. 

** The consequence of these depredations is, that the poorer 
claw of inhabitants ruined, and unable any longer to pay the 
miri, become a burden to the village, or fly into the cities ; 
but the miri is unalterable, and the sum to be levied must be 
foqipd somewhere. The portion of those who are thus driven 
from their homes fidls on the remaining inhabitants, whose 
burden, though at first light, now becomes insupportable. If 
they ahould be visited by two years of drought and £unine 
the whole village is ruined and abandoned, and the tax which 
it should have paid is levied on the neighbouring lands. 

*' The same mode of proceeding takes place with regard to 
the tax on the Christians, which has been raised by these means 
firom three, five, and eleven piastres, at which it was first fix- 
ed, to thirty-five and forty, which absolutely impoverishes 
those on whom it is levied, and obliges them to leave the 
coontry. It has been remarked, that these exactions have 
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made a rapid progress during the last f<Niy years; from which 
time are dated the decline of agriculture, the depopulation of 
the country, and the diminution in the quantity of •specie 
carried into Constantinople. 

'' The food of the peasants is almost everywhere reduced to 
a little flat cake of barley or doura, onions, lentils, and water. 
Not to lose any part of their com, they leave in it all sorts of 
wild grain, whidi often produce bad consequences. In the 
mountains of Lebanon and Nablous, in time of dearth^ they 
gather the acorns from the oaks, which they eat aftor boiling 
or roasting them on the ashes. 

" By a natural consequence of this misery, the art of culti- 
vation is in the most deplorable state. The husbandman is 
almost without instruments, and those he has are very bad. 
His plough is frequently no more than the branch of a tree 
cut below a fork, and used without wheels. The ground is 
tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would be- 
speak too much riches. In the districts exposed to the Arabs, 
as in Palestine, the countryman must sow with his musket in 
his hand ; and scarcely does the com turn yellow before it is 
reaped, and concealed in subterraneous cav^ns. As little as 
possible is employed for seed-corn, because the peasants sow 
no more than is barely necessary for their subsistence. Their 
whole industry is limited to a supply of their immediate 
wants ; and to procure a little bread, a few onions^ a blue 
shirt, and a bit of woollen, much labour is not necessary. 
The peasant lives therefore in distress ; but at least he does 
not enrich his tjrrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
pimishment. 

" This picture, which is drawn by Vobiey, in descrilung 
the state of the peasants in Syria, seems to be confirmed by 
all other travellers in these countries ; and, according to Et<m, 
it represents very nearly the condition of the peasants in the 
greatast part of the Turkish dominions. Universally, the 
offices of every denomination are set up to public sale; and in 
the intrigues of the seraglio, by which the disposal of all 
places is regulated, every thing is done by means oi bribes. 
The pachas^ in consequence, who are sent into Uie provinces. 
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esflrt to the ntmott thdr power of extortion ; bat are ahrays 
outdone by Ae officers immediately below them> who^ in 
their tom> leave room for their sabcnrdinate agents. 
. " The pacha must raise money to pay the tribate> and also 
to indemnify himself for the porchase of his office^ support 
his dignity^ and make a provision in caie of accidents ; and 
as all power^ both military and civil, centres in his person 
from his representing the sultan, the means are at his discre- 
tion, and the quickest are invariably considered as the best 
Uncertain of to-morrow, he treats his province as a mere 
transient possession, and endeavours to reap, if possible, in 
one day the fhnt of many years, without the smallest regard 
to his successor, or the injury that he may do to the per- 
manent revenue."* 

Again: — 

'' Some tribes, from the nature of the deserts in which they 
live, seem to be necessarily condemned to a pastoral life ; but 
even those which inhabit soils proper for agriculture, have 
but little temptation to practise this art while surrounded by 
marauding neighbours. The peasants g£ the frontier provin- 
ces of Syria, Persia, and Siberia, exposed, as they are, to the 
constant incursions of a devastating enemy, do not lead a life 
that is to be envied by the wandering Tartar or Arab. A 
certain degree of security is perhaps still more necessary than 
richness of soil to encourage the change from the pastoral to 
the agricultural state ; and where this cannot be attained, the 
sedentary labourer is more exposed to the vicissitudes of for- 
tune than he who leads a wapdering life, and carries all his 
properqr with him. Under the feeble, yet oppressive govern- 
ment of the Turks, it is not uncommcm for peasants to desert 
their villages and betake themselves to a pastoral state, in 
which they expect to be better able to escape from the plun- 
der of their Turkish masters and Arab neighbours."t 

And universally throughout his Essay on Population, as 



* Essay on Population, bode i. chap. 10. 
t Ibid, book L chap. 7. 
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wcU as in his <' Ptncqiles of Politicdi Scoooaqr^'' lAx Mal« 
thus AdmowledgM and enforces ihia important trath,. -that 
the numbers, cqncKtion, and habits of the pe<^le depend in 
the greatest degree on the character of the government un- 
der which they Kve. ' 

This, then, is our second moral cause of production, — ^po- 
litical justice, law, and government ; or protection and se- 
curity to person and property, — ^which, it evidently appears, 
are absolutely indispensable requisites to the accumulation 
^ or existence of wealth in any considerable quantity or abun- 
dance ; and such is a specimen of the {ads or examples 
which demonstrate the importance of the quality of this 
second moral cause ; that is to say, of the goodness ox bad- 
ness, perfection or imperfection of the laws and government 
Such examples show that if the government be very bad, as 
in the instance of Turicey, it becomes itself the great rob- 
ber of its subjects,' and prevents, after a small and com- 
paratively inconsiderable accumulation, all fiurther advance 
in wealth or improvement. Protection and security are 
then required against the acts and rapaciousness of ihe 
government itself; and no effectual way of securing this 
object has yet been discovered but that which is afforded 
by the intervention of an assembly of representatives chosen 
by the governed. 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF GOOD OOVEENITEKT. 

Such then, as they have now beai exjdained, are the two 
gnmd moral causes of production, and of improvement in 
general of every description,— the greatness or smallness of 
whose effects depends entirely upon the qtuUity of the second 
moral cause,«-govemment ; vis. upon its heinf^goqd or bad. 
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Under bod gowe nm mB ni tbedemn fek by laiakind to better 
dmr condition, can only prodace ptrtial and oompantiTd^ 
inconrideraUe effects ; but under good govemmefU it be- 
comes a steady and universally-opeiating principle of action, 
producing a continual and indefinite improvement in the 
conduct and condition of mankind, and especially of the 
labouring classes. Wealth is made continually and inde- 
finitely to increase, and wages and population also at the 
same time ; though of course, as a country approaches the 
linuts of its resources, at a continually diminishing rate of 
increase. The means of education and intelligence are 
tnrought within the reach of the lover cl«Mes<tfpeq>le, who^ 
in consequence of this circumstance, joined to the securi^ 
whidi they enjoy, acquire Ingher and constantly-improving 
notions of what ii neeessary to their creditable and amifert* 
able subsistence ; which improved notions necessarily aflfect 
the amount of provision they are disposed to make for their 
establishment in marriage ; and, without any express resolu- 
tion or intention on their part of restraining their numbers 
in order to raise wages, their numbers actually are restrain- 
ed^ and confined within the limits required to raise wages to 
that predse point which enables them to make such pro- 
vision as they have resolved not to do without,* and to live 
in such improved manner as their newly-acquired ideas and 
habits have hoought them to consider as indjcpeiisable to 
existence. 

What Dr Smith caUs the cuHom of the country is con- 
stantly improving ; and what were deemed humries before 
are constantly passing into the state, and acquiring the 
diaracter of necessaries. 

" By necessaries," says Dr Smith, '' I understand not only 
the conmodides whidi are indispensably necessary for the 



* This of ooorae indodes the mesalag iiotf io mmrry without 
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fupport of life> but wfaaterer the custom of the coontrj ren- 
ders it indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest or-^ 
der, to be without A linen shirty for example, is, strictly 
apeaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
lived, I suppose, very comfortably, though they had no linen. 
But, in the present times, through the greater part of Europe, 
a creditable daylabourer would be ashamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be sup- 
posed to denote that cUsgraceful degree of poverty which it 
is presumed nobody can well fall into without extreme bad 
conduct Custom, in the same manner, has rendered leather 
shoes a necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to appear in public 
without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them a 
necessary of life to the lowest order of men ; but not to the 
same order of women, who may, without any discredit, walk 
about barefooted. In France they are necessaries neither to 
men nor to women; the lowest rank of both sexes appearing 
there publicly without any discredit, sometimes in wooden 
shoes, and sometimes barefooted. Under necessaries, there- 
fore, I comprehend not only those things which nature, but 
those things which the established rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of people. All other 
things I call luxuries ; without meaning by this appellation 
to ttu-ow the smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate 
use of them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great Aitain, and 
wine, even in the wine-countries, I call luxuries. A man of 
any rank may, without any reproach, abstain totally firom 
tasting such liquors. Nature does not render them necessary 
for the support of life ; and custom nowhere renders it inde- 
c^t to live without them."* 

Under very good government continued for a length of 
time, where justice is well administered, where industry is 
fiee, and not extravagantly loaded with heavy taxes or debt. 



* Wcdth (^Nations, book v. chap. 9. 
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andwheie no impoHlic or uigust restrictioiifl are iiqposed on 
the olgecte of commeroe indudiiig landv — diis ^ custom of 
the country,^ or, in other words, the habits and modes of 
subsiBtence'of the people, must necessarily, constantly, and 
indefinitely improve firom the principles of human nature 
and the endeavours of individuals to better their condition. 
This consequence I say, nmat necessarily ML out, because, 
under such drcumstances, ** the principle of firugality will 
not only predominate, but predominate very gready ;^ and 
the bad conduct, profunon, and imprudence of some will be 
compensated, and fiir more than compensated, by the pru- 
dence, firugality, and good conduct of the great and pre- 
ponderating majority. 

And hence this subject, when properly considered, will be 
Ibund to fiimish a complete refiitation of Mr Malthus^s 
Theory of Human Misery^ which ascribes to ^' tbh prin- 
ciple of peculations that extreme general poverty among 
the lower classes of people, which, wherever it exists, is real- 
ly occasioned by '^ ignorance and bad government.'" 

A certain degree of poverty indeed, or limited command 
and possession of wealth, is necessarily entailed upon men 
who are the heirs of labour ; but not extreme poverty, or 
such defid^icy of the necessaries of life as should be posi- 
tively injurious to the health or happiness of any dass of 
people even the lowest ; for such defidency or poverty 
never could be general or exist extensivdy under long-con- 
tinued good government. And it will readily be allowed, 
that that poverty and misery which can be obviated or re- 
moved by institutions which men themsdves are capable to 
establish, never can, with any show of justice or veradty, be 
<marged to an inherent prindple of their nature as its ne- 
cessary and inevitable consequ^ice. Even if mankind were 
a race without the necessity or power of propagation, and 
the waste of human life were supplied in amanner quite dif- 
ferent, although the chijrf sources of thdr happiness would 
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be diied up, their porerty aod rmaery would not thereby be 
abated or removed bo long as they must labour in order to 
eat and 'live. It is in yain, therefoi^e, that Mr Malthus 
would ascribe the poverty and misery of the lower dasses.of 
peojde to ^^ die principle of population,^ in any other sense 
than as that prindide is the cause of tlieir existence. 

But Mr ^^^^^ maintains the most contradictory pro- 
positions and doctrines. In one place and anodier he in 
effect tells us that low wages, few habits and modes of 1^ 
and extreme poverty, are chiefly occarrinnad by ^< ignorance 
and bad govemment,^-«and again in oth^ plaoes he re- 
presents ^^ human institutions^ as having little or no in- 
fluence on the condition of the lower classes of people, but 
every thing as depending on their own conduct. He de- 
monstfates that without good government the lower classes 
of people cannot possibly acquire that character of prudence 
and forethought, or diose comparatively elevated notions 
and habits and modes of life, which he acknowledges to be 
necessary to enable them to impr9ve their oonditibn, or to 
<^ limit the supplies of labour,*" so as to raise wages ; and 
yet he continues, with a most singular and perverse incon- 
sbtency, to charge their poverty and misery upcm them- 
selves and upon << the principle of populatipn,^ and peremp- 
torily maintains this his fitvourite and indispensable dogma, 
while he gives up the whole of the argument on which it 
should rest. 

Mr Malthus admits that there is ^^ a standard of wretch- 
edness, a point below which the lower classes of people will 
not continue to marry and propagate their species.^* He 
admits that this << standard"^ is raised by ^^ liberty, security 
of property, the diflusion of knowledge and a taste for the 



* Essay on Papulation, book iv. chap. 9. 
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cgnvcnkncei and comforts of life,*^ and that it is defvess* 
ed by *^ despotism and ignorance.'*^'!* He admits, in short, 
that the amount of real wages depends upon the habits and 
modes of life at any time existent among the labourers, and 
that those habits and modes of life depend again upon good 
and bad government ; and yet he continues to charge their 
poverty and misery upon the people themselves, — not be» 
cause they have the power of changing or improving their 
political institutions, but becsose they should withhold from 
the market the supplies of labour ! 

His words are, — 

" If we be really serious in what appears to be the object 
of such general research^ the mode of essentially and perma- 
nently bettering the condition of the poor^ we must explain 
to them the true nature of their situation^ and show jdiem, 
diat the withholding of the supplies of labour is the only pos- 
sible way of really raising its price ; and that they themselves^ 
being the possessors of this coomaodity^ have alone the power 
to do this."^ 

Now in what sense, I ask, does Mr Malthus mean that 
<^ they themselves have tiie power to do this ?^ — If in a 
mere physical sense, nothing can well be conceived more 
fatile, or more inapplicable to the support of his doctrine ; 
but if in a moral sense, the assertion is equally at variance 
with truth and with his own reiterated arguments ; accord- 
ing to which it is only under particular circumstances^ — 
namely, under good government, — that the lower classes 
can have the power to withhold the supplies of labour. 

" The first grand requisite/' says Mr Malthus^ " to the 
growth of prudential habits is the perfect security of proper- 
ty ; and the next perhaps is that respectability and impor- 
tance which 'are given to the lower classes by equal laws^ and 



* Essay on Population, book iv. chiq>. 9. t Ibid. 
X Ibid, book iv. chap. 3. 
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the poMesdon of some influence in the fhuning of thenu The 
more excellent therefore is the government, the mcnre does Jt 
tend to generate that prudence and elevation of sentimenti liy 
which alone in the present state of our being poverty can be 
avoided."* 

But Mr Malthus does- not advise the lower dasses of 
people (or any other persons for them) to endeavour to im- 
prove their government as the one thing needful to give 
them liberty, security, education,— -without which he knows 
it would be in vain for them to expect or attempt any con- 
siderable'improvement in their condition, or any permanent 
rise of wages ; but he advises them not to marry, and cool- 
ly requires them to withhold the siqipEes of labour, while 
he knows it at the same time to be a moral impossibility for 
them to do this, except by the acquisition of such improved 
habits and modes of life as he is well aware can only be 
generated or retained under good government.. » 

Mr Malthus knows that " ignorance and despotism seem to 
have no tendency to destroy the passion which prompts to 
increase; but they effectually destroy the checks to it finom 
reason and foresight The improvident barbarian, who thinks 
only of his present wants, or the miserable peasant, who, from 
his pplitical situation, feels little security of reaping what he 
has sown, will seldom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences, which cannot be expected 
to press on him under three or four years. - But though this 
want of foresight, which is fostered by ignorance and despot- 
ism, tends thus rather to encourage the procreation of chil- 
dren, it is absolutely fatal to the industry which is to support 
them. Industry cannot exist without foresight and security.''t 
He knows that <^ the foundations of that passion on which 
our preservation depends, (he means here the paseion of self- 
preservation as contradistinguish^ from that of benevo- 



* Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 6. 
t Ibid, book iii. chap. 14. 
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lence,) are fixed so deeply in our nature that no reasonings 
or addresses to die feelings can essentially disturb it ;^* and 
he cannot be ignorant that the same thing may be affinned 
of another passion on which, not indeed the preservatioii 
<3S Individuals already b<nm into die woild, but the preser- 
▼ition or contikiuation of the human race itself depends. 
And how then can he call upon the people to withhold the 
supplies of labour without restriction or qualificatipn of dr- 
eumstanoes, when he sees so plainly and avowedly that the 
obstacles to that restraint which should enable them to ac- 
complish the object he recommends are necessarily incident 
to and inseparable fiom the conditicm in which they are 
most generally placed P or how can he maintain thaf the 
peejde themselves are able to do this, while he shows by his 
own arguments that the obstacles just alluded to can alcme 
be removed, and the restraint he recommends practised un- 
der certain peculiar circumstances which they cannot always 
command ? — Above all, how can he expect to produce the 
rffect he proposes by any << explanations^ which he would 
make to the lower classes of ^^ t^e true nature of dieir situa- 
tion,^ when it appears so evidently from his own statements 
that their conduct must ever mainly depend, not upon ab- 
stract '^ reasonings or addresses to the feelings,^ but en the 
circumstances in which they are actually placed with regard 
Co good and bad govemm^it ? 

Yet he says, ** We cannot justly accuse the common peo[de 
of im]ffovidence and ^irant of indnstry, tiU ihey act as they 
do now, after it has been brought home to their comprehen- 
•ioiU that they are themselves the cause of their own pover- 
ty ; that the means of redress are in their own hands, and in 
the bands of no other persons whatever ; and that the society 
in which they live, and the government which presides over 
it, are without any direct power in this respect "t 



8MBI7 on PopuUtkm, Appendix. 1 1^^- ^^^^ ^' ^^ ^* 
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It is remarkable that Mr Malthus has put the word direct 
in the above passage in italics, as being conscious that the 
iindirect power of govenunent was equally undeniable as it 
is important. But of what consequence is it whether the 
power of government in improving the condition of the 
people be direct or indirect, provided only that it be real laid 
effectual? 

But let us attend for a moment, and inquire a little more 
particularly what it is, that Mr Malthus expects or desires 
the lower dasses of people to do. He advises tb^n not to 
marry in order to limit the supplies of labour and raise its 
price in the market. Now it is plain that the effect to be 
pnxmced upon wages by any man'^s abstaining from marriage 
with a view to raise them, cannot take place till after the 
lapse of ei^teen or twenty years. That such abstinence 
could produce no immediate effect upon wages is manifest; 
and unless it were general it could never produce any e£feet 
at all. But is it possible to believe that my persims in their 
senses are ever to be actuated by such motives, or that such 
abstinence is ever to become general from such distant and 
uncertain prospect of advantage ? — Is it not mani^Mt, on 
the contrary, from what has been already quoted in tfac^ 
jH^esent chapter, even from Mr Malthus himself, that sud^ 
abstinence can alone become general by the elevation of the 
popular character, by means of education, security, liberty, 
and good government ? 

When, therefore, Mr Malthus calls upon the *^ common 
people'" to withhold the supplies of labour with a view to raise 
wages, what is it but to require them to marry, not for their 
own advantage or happiness, but for the advantagie of other 
people ? — not from a consideration of their olm particular 
circumstances, or singly with a view to their own individuifid 
happiness, but from a disinterested regard to the general 
good of mankind ? What is it but to tell them that they 
should marry for the good of their neighbours, or of the 
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•dags of labouiers to which they belong^; and that they should 
abstain from marriage, not in order to increase their owii 
wages immediately, (for that effect could not possibly be 
produced by sudi abstinence,) but in order to increase the 
wages of other people some eighteen or twenty years after* 
wards ? — not in order to raise wages to their own children, 
(for if they follow Mr Malthus^s advice they will have none,) 
but to raise them, at the distance of eighteen or twenty years, 
to the children of other people ! 

It is the consideration of his own particular situation and 
of his own private advantage or happiness, (or, at the utmost, 
of his very nearest relations,) which ever must and ought in 
general to direct every person in their resolutions with re- 
gard to marriage ; and to expect or imagine that the common 
run of mankind should be influenced in regard to this mat- 
ter in the smallest degree by any consideration so very re- 
mote ftom their immediate interest as the r^ulatiori of the 
wages of labour at the distance of eighteen or twen^ years, 
evinces so total a dereliction of common sense, — not to say 
of fact or experience as applied to human conduct, — as can 
only be accounted for in the present instance, by ascribing 
it to that almost wilful blindness and obliquity of intellect 
which is not unfrequently produced by too fond an attach^ 
ment to a fiivourite preconceived theory or opinion/ 

It may certainly have been that men may have married 
in particular instances, not solely from private or personal 
considerations, but from additional motives of public utility. 
Perhaps Napoleon Buonaparte divorced one wife and mar- 
ried another partly with the view to consolidate an empire 
and establish a dynasty ; and still more recently, perhaps, 
some of our own princes were induced to marry from motives 
somewhat similar. £ven private persons possessed of large 
properties may sometimes, perhaps, have been determined 
iii^ regard to this matter by the wish to continue die line of 
an ancient frtmily. But to imagine that mankind in geileral 
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should be govern^ in their resolutions to marry or not to 
many by any other motives than the consideration of their 
own private advantage or interest, or that the lower classes, 
in particular, should be influenced in this respect by any 
abstract speculation as to the general rate of wages, or by 
80 remote an advantage as they could propose to themselves 
as the hope of raismg that rate after the lapse of twenty 
years, must be allowed to be a notbn as extravagant and 
chimerical and absurd as was ever yet maintained by reas(m- 
able men. 

Even in the worst of times and most unfortunate of coun- 
tries, where work is difficult to be got, wages falling, and 
multitudes of people thrown out of employment, it will in- 
variably happen, that the far greater number will continue 
to receive employment, and that some individuals from the 
accidents of their situation, and of the particular tnuks in 
which they are engaged, will find themselves well rewarded 
for theL* labour, and in circumstances to marry with better 
prospects and provision than ordinary,* or than had been 
usual among their neighbours or equals. Now how, I should 
b^ to ask of Mr Malthus, ought these peojde to act in re- 
gard to marriage ?— Ought they to proceed upon the con- 
sideration of their own particular situations, or have regard 
to the general rate of wages before they took such a step ? 
Ought they to say to themselves, << It is true we have good 
wages at present, and the reasonable proqpect of their con- 
tinuance, but wages in general are low and declining, and 
if we marry, we shall probably increase the number c^ la- 



* The least reflection will oonrince any one that the case here sup- 
posed must baye been a very common one in all the late flactoationa and 
revolsioni of firices and of trade in this country ; and any one wko 
has had actual experience or acquaintance with the situation of tke 
labouring daaaea must know it to have been so. 
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bourera and depieis wages still ftrtfaer some e^teen or 
twenty years hence; it is onr duty therefore to abstain 
fiom marriage, notwithstanding the accidental drcmnstance 
of our own good fiirtone, and the pvospect we have of being 
happy with the object of our choice and of our dearest re- 
gard on earth:— could such sacrifices be expected or de- 
aired ; or if made, is it certain that they would be really 
useful? 

But, perhaps, it may be answered, that such sacrifices aie 
ndther desired nor expected : let but those who are in bad 
dreumstances abstain, and the desired object will be attain- 
ed. And does not this then bring us back to the only ra- 
tional view of the question, that men are to have r^ard to 
their own particular situation alone in forming their resolu-, 
tions on this subject ? 

It is in vain dien that Mr Malthus would pretend to im- 
prove the condition of the lower classes of people, by simply 
calling upon them to withhold the supplies of labour, or by 
lecturing them on ^^ the true nature of their situation,'" and 
dissuading them from marriage. It is in vain that he would 
<< be disposed to lay considerable stress on the frequent ex- 
planation of the real state of tl^e lower classes, as aflected 
by the principle of population, and their consequent depen- 
dency upon themselves for the chief part of their happiness 
and misery.'"* Even if Mr Malthus could succeed in bring- 
ing it distinctly to the view of the labouring classes, that the 
hdghtening of wages depends immediately upon the limita- 
tion of their numbers, (and few are, I believe, so ignorant as 
not to know this,) still their conduct in r^ard to marriage 
could never be r^^ted by any r^ard whatever to this 
consideration, but altogether by the consideration of their 
individual circumstances, combined with *^ the custom of 



* Essay on Population, book It. chap. 9. 
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die oouBtry,"^ or the habits aad moides of life prerailiiig 
among them at the particular time. The object. of limiting 
the supi^ies of labour, in short, is never to be attained by 
mere didactic explanations of general principles, but by the 
influence of laws formed upon them and upon the principles 
of human nature. 

Kany thing could give surprise in Mr Malthus^s writings, 
after the contradictions and absurdities already brought un- 
der review, the following passage undoubtedly should : 

'' It is a t9i*th,*' says Mr Malthus^ '' which I trust has been 
sufficiently proved in the course orthis work^ that^ under a go- 
vernment constructed upon the best and purest principles, 
and executed by men of the highest talents and integrity, the 
most squalid poverty and wretchedness might universally 
prevail from an inattention to the prudential check to popula- 
tion,"» 

If people will fly into the regions of chimera^ and make 
impossible suppositions, it may be easy to draw conclusions 
logically from them, and to confound the ignorant and the 
unwary. 

Mr Malthus here speaks as if the prevention of the in- 
crease of population required the positive interference and 
direct attention both of the people and of government, and 
generally all his isolated and unsupported assertions eitb^ 
insinuate or broadly maintain this doctrine ; whilst all his 
facts and reasonings go to prove, that such attention and 
interference can be of little or no use, and that it is from 
the indirect operation of good government and education 
that we have alone to hope for any considerable or real ef- 
fect in beneficially limiting such increase. If the preven- 
tion or retardation of the increase of population requires any 
attention at all on the part of government, it is merely of 
that negative kind which should hinder them from giving to 

* Essay on Population, book iy. cbap.' 6. 
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it any direct enooufagetnent : it is merely necessary they 
should be avare that such encooragement is not only unne-' 
cessaiy^ but generally pernicious. But surely the want of 
knowledge and attenti<m to the extent just mentioned could 
. not be reasonably supposed of ^* men of the highest talents 
and intqprity ;^ and if we have been at all successful in ex- 
hibiting a just yiew ci the subject, it must haye been made 
evident, that *^ under a government constructed upon the 
best and purest principles,^ and executed by such men, 
<^ the preventive check,^ as Mr Malthus calls it, must ne- 
cessarily have been brought to operate with the greatest 
force. The above passage, therefore, supposes what is mo- 
rally impossible, and consists indeed of a contradiction in 
torms. It proceeds upon the assumption, that << a govern- 
ment constructed upon the best and purest principles^ might 
operate so mischievously as to produce the worst effects that 
can exist under any govermnent,'aiid that ^^ men of the 
highest talents and int^pdty^ might be ignorant and mat- 
tentive to their duties. Now what is this, in plain language, 
but to assume, that a good govermnent may be a bad one, 
and that good and wise men may be unwise and bad?— 
what is it but a distinct and positive contradiction ? 

Similar in extravagance to that just noticed is the fol- 
lowing assertion : — << If the supply of labour were greater 
than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the 
supply, the people might suffer the utmost extremity of 
want under the most perfect and best-executed government 
that the human imagination can conceive.^* 

This must, at all eyents, be allowed to be a truism, as 
must likewise the following, which is its parallel ; but what 
do they avail in any fiur argument ? 



* E«ay on Population^ book It. chap. 9. 
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<< If, i« die best seaaon for yegeMbn thai manldndhtTe 
ever seen, or imagiiiation can oonceiTe, the com vould aot 
grow, the peojde mnat be starved.^ 

If suppoflitiosis may be indulged in vhicfa are inecmsistenl 
with the nature of things and the established laws of the 
universe, and used in serious argument without being scout* 
ed, no doctrine can be too absurd to be maintained, and no 
cause too bad to be defiended. 

Mr Malthus, it has been seen, has himself advanced ar- 
guments and fiicts which conclusively prove that one of the 
most necessary and insepandile effiscts of good gov^immeiit 
is to prevent the supply of food from falling short, and that 
of labour from exceeding the demand ; and without pio- 
du^ng this effect it could not of course be called good go- 
vernment, and, a fartioriy could &r less deserve the name 
of die most perfect. 

It is very remarkable, that in all Mr Malthus has said in 
his voluminous writings to excuse governments firom any 
blame in reference to the misery and ^ squalid poverty^ of 
the lower classes, he has always been most scrupuloui^ 
careful to avoid denying thm indirect pow^ to mitigate or 
remove such poverty. Besides the instance already noticed 
in which this cautiousness plainly appears, the fbllowii^ 
qiay be adduced in proof of the same remarkable wariness 
of Mr Malthus upon all occasions in regard to this parti- 
cular: — 

" Mr Paine very justly observes/' says Mr Malthas^ *' that 
whatever the apparent cavise of any riots may be, the real one is 
alwi^s want of happiness ; but when he goes on to say, it 
shows that something is wrong in the system of government, 
that injures the felicity by which society is to bie preserved, 
he falls into the ccmimon error of attributing all want of hap- 
piness to government It is evident that this want of happi- 
ness might have existed, and from ignorance might have been 
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the prmcipd caoae of the riots* and yet be tdmod mho^ uiu 
oonneGted with any of the proceedings of govenunent."* 

A little afterwards he says, << the principal cause of want 
and unhi^^iness is <Hily indirectly oonneoted with govern- 
ment, and totally beyond its power directly to remoye.'^f 
And in another place he repeats the assertion (for, I shoidd 
calculate, at least the twentieth time,) in the following worcU 
and letters (t. e. italics) : — ^< The principal and most per- 
manent cause of poverty has little or no direct relatiim to 
forms of govemment.'"^ 

From these statements, and others to the same effiwi 
which mif^t be multiplied without end, it is apparent thai; 
Mr Malthus tacitly acknowledges the indirect effects idgood 
government in improving the condition of the peqple, though 
all his efforts are glaringly exerted to turn the attention of 
his reados away firom that view of the subject. In refer^ce 
to such statements, I shall only repeat what I have already 
observed with regard to them ; namely, that it is of no 
earthly consequence whether the power of governments in 
improving the condition ci the people be direct m indirect, 
the only important question being whether die effect itself 
be certain and inlSdlible ; and provided that this be the case, 
we need give ourselves very little concern about its being 
indirect. 

I ahalladd here an instance or two of assertions of similar 
in^port with those just noticed, though somewhat different in 
the fonn in which they are put. 

^< The cause,^ observes Mr Malthus, ^^ which has the 
most lasting effect in improving the situation of the lower 
classes d^ends chiefly on the conduct and prudence of the 
individuals themselves ;*"§ and again repeats, — *^ The means 

* "Essay on Population, book iy. chap. 6. t Idem. 

X Idem, book iii. ch^. 14. 
§ Idem> book iii. chap. 13. 
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of rediees are in their own hands^ and in the hands dT no 
other persons whateyer.''* 

Now, has not Mr Malthus been obliged to confess, al- 
most in spite of himself, and to the utter destruction of his 
theory of human misery, that ^^ the conduct and prudence 
of individuals,^ in regard to the abstaining from mmrriage^ 
depends wholly on the nature of the laws and goTemment 
under which they live ? — Has not he borne most ample teaf- 
timony to this great truth, and stated sometimes, in the 
very strongest language, the fiicts which incontestably and 
imdeniably prove it ? — as, for example, when he says, <^*ig. 
norance i(nd despotism efiectually destroy the checks arising 
from reason and foresight ;^ and that secfvity or good go- 
vernment is ^* the first grand requisite to the growth of pru- 
dential habits ;^^ 

How then, I ask, is the means of redress in their own 
hands, except diey be placed under good government ?— 
and when they are so placed, can Mr Malthus, or any one 
who has listened to his statements, venture to deny but that 
in&llibly <' the redress shall follow ?"" 

From all that has been stated, then, I think we may 
fiurly conclude, that the character, condition, and habits of 
the people are influenced and determined by their political 
circumstances, and are in fact the result of the laws and in- 
stitutions under which they live. On the one hand, if these 
laws be wisely contrived, and founded on the principles of 
justice and benevolence, habits of order, frugality, and in- 
dustry will prevail, and the condition of the people will be 
comfortable and happy, and will go on steadily and inde- 
finitely to improve. If, on the other hand, the laws be of 
an opposite description, the condition of the people will be 
poor and miserable ; ^^ the standard of wretchedness at which 



* Essay on Population^ book iv. chap. 3. 
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diey wiSl consent to merry and propagate their species^ will 
be d^radedirery low; and if by any accident or great good 
fortune an improTement or elevation of the ^^ standard*" 
takes place (for such an event will sometinies happen under 
very bad government,) it will speedily fall back again to the 
same low point. 

Good government, then, it evidently appears, is an abso- 
lutely indispensable requisite to any great increase or accu- 
mulaticm of wealth, as well as to any considerable or lasting 
improvement in the condition of mmkind. It is equally 
certain, or rather indeed it is almost the 'same proposition, 
that without good government a people can never be en- 
dUed to attain any very great d^ree of prosperity, or to ac- 
quire that d^ree of improvement which should ensure their 
fitture progress in the same career, until they arrive at the 
most highly-advanced stage in which a country approaches 
to the lin^ts of its resources. Those limits it may perhaps 
be impossible for a people or country ever fully to reach, 
but under good government they must always be advancing 
and making approaches nearer and nearer towards those li- 
mits, although at last of course by very slow degrees ; biit 
after lutving made a certain progress, and arrived at a cex- 
tain stage of improvement, it is but barely possible that 
tfaey should ever again essentially retrograde. 

At first indeed improvement might proceed very slowly, 
and in the end it necessarily nmst do so, but from very dif- 
ferent causes or obstacles at diose different periods : at last 
the obstacle b the limited extent of earth ; in the b^inning 
it is the ignorance and ineptitude or torpor of the human 
mind. This last-mentioned obstacle, however, can never 
permanently resist the influence of good government, and 
the first-mentioned can have no power to stop improvement 
altogether, or to prevent the continual and indefiiiite in- 
crease of wealth, wages, and population. As soon, however, 
as the second-mentioned obstacle is removed, in countries 
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which are yet ftt a great distance from the Kinits of their re- 
sources, their progress must be comparatively rapid; imtil 
they arrive at a very advanced stage ci improvement The 
quickness or slowness of their advance may indeed be very 
varions in different parts of this dieb middle progress flnHn a 
variety of accidents, but it cannot fiul to be incomparaUy 
quicker during diis period than it is possible for it to be 
either at the b^inniug or end 

The progress of a country under good government inigfat 
be somewhat like the following: — Suppose a country or 
people ever so miseraUy poor and d^raded, and unenlight- 
ened and ignorant, placed at once, by whatever miracle, un- 
der good government, immediately all open and flagrant dis- 
orders or violence (which we may* suppose to have been 
previously frequent and considerable) would be re p ressed^ 
and justice would be administered with an even hand; some 
portion of new industry would quickly show itself amongst 
them, and they would slowly b^^ to better their condition, 
and to emerge from the state of thraldom and apathy in 
which they had previously lain ; wealth as wdOi as popula- 
tion would gradually increase; invoitions and improTe- 
ments in all the arts of life would be introduced and multi- 
plied; and at length tha sluggish mind would be fidly 
awakened by the general diffusion ci knowled^ and educa- 
tion. Then wouKl commence th^ frill career; and al- 
though particular accidents might occur to retard or acode- 
rate the march of improvement, and cause it to advattce at 
a quicker or slower pace at one period and another, stiH it 
could not fail to be rapidly progressive upon the whole, imtil 
the country should have become highly cultivated in every 
part, the wealth very great, and the population dense or nu- 
merous, in proportion to the extent <^ territory. 

Arrived at this stage population must necessarily augment 
at a slower rate, although wealth might continue to increase 
and accumulate v^ greatly and rapidly for some time 
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longer; but ukunittely both the one and the other would 
inevitably be brought to advance with contracted steps; 
and although it may be theoretically true, that they could 
never be. brought to a stop altogether, yet it is certain that 
in the end their progress must come to be so exceedingly 
small as to be reduced to an imperceptible and evanescent 
quantity. 

But throughout the whole of this progress, — as well when 
wealth and population had attained their highest and almost 
stationary state, as during the period of their most rapid in- 
crease, — the condition of the lower classes, as well as that of 
every other dass of labourers, would be constwatly and uni- 
formly progressive, and would continue to go on improving 
indefinitely, though of course, as has been already observed, 
by very slow steps at the endj and those constantly growing 
sbwer and slower. 

This constant progress in improvement, after the attain- 
ment of a certain stage, follows necessarily from the prin- 
dples of human nature, and would arise from <^ the uniform, 
constant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to better 
his condition,^ which, as Dr Smith observes,* ^^ is fre- 
quently powerfrd ^uoygh to maintain the natural progress of 
things toward improvement, in spite both of the extrava- 
gance of government and the greatest errors of administra- 
tioD.'" How much more confidently, then, might this effect 
be looked for under a system from which such great errors 
would be necessarily excluded ? 

It is, tfaerefere, maintained, that wherever good govern- 
ment is once established and advanced to a certain point of 
impcovement, education will be speedily introduced and 
widely extended, and the, principle of improvement, the de- 
sire of bettering thar condition, will be extended in like 



• Weahh of Ntticms, book IL chap. S. 
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proportion, and become effectual for its puipose, down to 
the very lowest ranks of the peojde, and that the necessary 
consequence must be, that the natural wages of labour,^ 
^^ the custom of the country,"^ and ^' habits and modes of 
life,^ will b^in and continue universally and indefinitely to 
improve and increase throughout the whole extent of the la- 
bouring population.-|- 

It will be found quite in vain to merely urge against this 
induction what has been in times past, and with the k^ 
ail of superior wisdom and intelligence, to haughtily point 
the finger to the volume of history ^ and refuse to enter into 
farther argument. Before the invention of printing this 
might have passed, and the sketch just delineated could 
perhaps never have been realized ; but that inestimable in- 
vention has totally changed the position and prospects of 
mankind. Before that invention knowledge and education 
could never be expected to reach, or at least to be widely 
difiused, among the inferior ranks of people ; and although 
much might have been done for them by the establishm^it 
of good government, even independent of education, who, it 
may be asked, could or would establish good government, or 
maintain it, even if it were established, without the assist- 
ance of the people themselves and of the press f — ^Tbe de- 
graded condition of the great body of the people, therefoie, 
was then utterly hopeless and irremediable ; but now the 
face of ai&irs is totally changed, and all reasoning ^rom e«- 
perience antecedent to that events or without taking it 
into the account^ is valueless, nugatory, and inoondusive. 
The general difiusion of knowledge and educatioii is at all 
times, and especially in die present condition and drcum- 



* The student should be already acquainted with what is meant by 
the natural wages of labour as explained by Dr Smith. The general 
reader will see it explained in book iii. chap. 4. of this work. 

t See this subject &rther treated in book ii. chap. 5 and 8. 
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Stances of the worid and of mankind, a necessary conse- 
quence of the establishment of good govenunent ; and the 
progress abeady made, even under very defective systems, 
seems fiiUy to secure that establishment at no distant date. 
The eaily attainment, indeed, of both these important ob- 
jects may now be considered as certain, and it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that thdr reciprocal effects, acting and 
reacting on each other, will produce the most important and 
b^efidal change in the composition of human society, and 
ill the future destiny of our race. 

Another objection on which much stress has been laid, is 
thought to arise, from the imputed indolence of mankind* 
But ignorance and bad government are the parents of indo- 
lence. Show men their true interests, and enable them suc- 
cessfully to pursue them, and indolence will disappear ; but 
education and good government can alone be adequate to 
secure the attainment of these objects, — ^the former teaching 
men to know and appreciate their true interests, as well as 
how to pursue their objects wisely, and the latter enabling 
them to do so with success. It would be in vain for the 
miserable boors and vassals of Poland or Russia to endea- 
vour to better their condition by activity and exertion how- 
ever great, and no such endeavour can therefore be expected 
of them. They can acquire no property which is consider- 
able, or which could be of any consequence to improve their 
condition, because themselves and all they possess are the 
jHToperty of others. Those slaves are of course indolent^ 
except when they are roused firom their torpor by the cane 
or the knout ; but it is not so in England. Here, it is cer- 
tain, there is little to complain of on the score of indolence. 
The severe distresses for want of employment that have oc- 
curred throughout the country, at different periods since 
the ^H)ndusion of the late war, have been attributed to a va^ 
riety of different causes ; but I have heard of no persons so 
utterly rq^ardless of truth and justice as to ascribe them to 
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die indolence or laziiiess of our people. It was not an 
STersion to labour, or any want of alacrity to accept ci em- 
ployment, on the part of the starving population of Glas- 
gow and Manchester, and the other chief seats of our manu- 
fiu^tures, but the difficulty they experienced in finding work 
to labour at, that occasioned the unexampled and truly-de- 
]^<mble distresses of those unfortunate periods ; on the con- 
trary, the patience and perseverance of diose men, and tbe 
constancy and firmness with which they bore up under the 
most trying circumstances in which men can be placed, 
(when their utmost exertions, even when they were so for- 
tunate as to find employment, though continued for four- 
teen and even eiwteen k&ura a day^ procured them so smaU 
and inadequate a return,) it is but feeble justice to say, was 
remarkable and exemplary, and was of itself sufficient to 
ftunish a complete answer to this objection. Let us hope, 
Aen, that we shall hear no more of the effects of indolence, 
unless it be coupled with its natural and proper cause8,-Hg- 
norance and bad government. 

There are in &ct but two ways of improving mankind 
and of bettering their condition, and tlfese are by means of 
education and good government, and all attempts to suc- 
ceed by any other methods will always be found abortive 
and unavailing ; but as a liberal system of education can 
never be thoroughly and securely established where good 
government is not found, and as the former naturally follows 
where the latter has place, these two causes are in effect re- 
duced to one, and good government may be pronounced to 
be tile one indispensable and only efficient cause of improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind in general, and jNirticu^ 
lariy in tiiat of the labouring classes of people. 
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BOOK II. 

ON THE CAUSES WHICH UNDER THE SYSTEM OF THE 
DIVISION OF LABOUR NATURALLY REGULATE THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, AND WHICH UNDER 
GOOD GOVERNMENT NECESSARILY DETERMINE THE 
EXACT SHARE THAT EVERY DIFFERENT INDIVIDUAL 
IS ENTITLED TO CONSUME, OR TO POSSESS AND COM- 
MAND, IN STRICT ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATU- 
RAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO IT, AS THESE HATE 
BEEN EXPLAINED IN THE PRECEDING BOOK. 



CHAPTER I. 



fENCEAL EXPOSITION OF THE CAUSES WHICH NATUBALLT 
KSOITLATE THE DISTBIBUTION OF WEALTH UNDER THE 
SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUB, AND OF THE 
TEINCIPLB ON WHICH THESE CAUSES DEPEND. 

SECTION I. 

DBMONSTmATION OF THE PBIKCIPLE WHICH KATUBALLY 
BCOULATES the DISTBIBUTION OF WEALTH UKDEB THE 
trSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUB. 

Afteb the period when the system of the division of la^ 
boot has ODoe been compktely established, it is by the vo- 
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luntaiy exchange of equivaleiift Tilues,— of commoditiefl finr 
commodides and labour, and of labour for commodities, << by 
treaty, by barter, and by purchase,^ that wealtli is naturally 
distributed among the people, and that every individual ac- 
quires the particular share of it which he is entitled to con- 
sume, or to possess and command. For after the period 
just mentioned, as no person finds it necessary to engage in 
any great variety of employments, or ever for a moment 
thmks of producing for himself all the different articles or 
coinmodities of which he stands in need, he can only look 
to obtain them by exchanging some part either of his la- 
bour, of his capital, or of his land, or their produce, or what 
is the same thing, the price of their produce, for such arti- 
cles, or for the land, the labour, or the commodities or capi- 
tal belonging to other people. 

Now in making these exchanges, it is not to be supposed 
that the transactions are altogether loose or arbitrary. On 
the contrary, they are regulated and controlled, in the great 
majority of instances, by causes and principles which are 
constant, uniform, and insuperable in their influence ; and 
which under good government, where there is a high degree . 
of fieedom and security, and where every person is at per- 
fect liberty to choose whatever occupation he pleases, and to 
change it as often as he pleases, are calculated efiectually 
to secure the rights and just interests of every individual, 
and necessarily to prevent any one from gaining any undue 
or considerable advantage over another in these exchanges. 

But the' causes which regulate these exchanges, and which 
by regulating them regulate consequently the distribution 
of wealth, and the principle also on which these causes d^ 
pend, win best appear by reverting to that early stage of 
society in which the division of labour is first introduced. 

"In a tribe of hunters or shepherds/' says Dr Smithy " a 
particular person makes bows and arrows with more rea- 
diness and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
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them for cattle or for venison with his companions ; and he 
fi|ids at last that he can in this manner get more cattle and 
venison than if he himself went to the field to catch them. 
From a regard to his own interest^ therefore^ the making of 
bows and arrows grows to be his chief business^ and he be- 
comes a sort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houses. 
He is accustomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the same manner with cattle and with 
venison, till at last he finds it his interest to dedicate himself 
entirely to thb employment, and to become a sort of house- 
carpenter. In the same manner a third beonnes a smith or a 
brazier ; a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or skins, the 
principal part of the clothing of savages. And thus the cer- 
tainty of being able to exchange all that surplus part of the 
produce of his own labour> which is over and above his own 
consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men's la- 
bour as he may have occasion for, encourages every man to 
apply himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may possess 
for that particular species of business."* 

It is in this manner and from this motive, namely, from 
a regard to his own private interest, that, as society 
advances, every individual devotes himself chiefly to one 
particular occupation, or species of 'business, and produces 
or assists in producing only one particular sort of wealth or 
commodities. That particular sort he amasses in jnuch 
greater quantity than he can himself consume ; and with the 
surplus he purchases, in the earliest stages bf society by 
means of barter, and afterwards through the intervention of 
money, those other sorts of commodities which other indi- 
viduals in Uke manner, and firom like motives, produce and 
amas^ in much greater quantity than they can consume ; 



Wealth of Nations, book i. ch&p. 2. 
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ind by this ammgemeiit every individual and every family 
acquire more of every commodity, and live in greater ease 
and plenty than they could do if every one attempted or 
▼ere obliged to produce and fabricate, by his own separate 
and unassisted industry, the whole of the commodities for 
which he had occasion. Under this system, as Dr Smith 
observes, <^ the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to one 
aaiother, the different produces of their respective talents 
being brought, as it were, into a common stock, where every 
man may purchase whatever part of the produce of other 
men^s talents he has occasion for.^^ 

We have abeady seenf how very greatly this division of 
labour increases the quantity of work which the labourer can 
perform. But the more work the labourer can perform, 
and the more of every commodity that every individual can 
produce, in every different emplojrment or species of business, 
the more he will be able and the more he will be compelled 
to give in exchange for the commodities produced by others 
in every other employment or species of business. This he 
will be compelled to do, not by any physical force or violence 
directly constraining him to part with his property against 
his will, but by the force of circumstances and of compeA- 
tian operating upon his will, and bringing him to part with 
it voluntarily, in order to procure his due share of any other 
property he may wish to have m exchange for it. 

That this consequence must necessarily fiJl out wherever 
there is any tolerable security or good government, and 
where men are at perfisct fiberty to choose and to change 
their businesses as they please, will appear evident from the 
following considerations :— 

If the hut-maker and the maker of bows and arrows (to 

* Wealth of NatioQi^ book L diap. 9. 

t In chi^ TiL 9teU2* of the first book. * 
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dbipe our leMoniags here with vefoenee to the pewBge 
ib^Te quoted firom Dr Smith) got a very boge and diqpro- 
porticnate quaati^ of veiuBcm for thdr pioductioiis <»r aer-^ 
vices, inaomuch that, by a oomparatiydy mudl exertioii of 
theb bodies, they could lire aa well as the husters could do 
by a much greater exertion of theirs, it would naturally hap- 
pen that some of the latter would turn to the maUng of 
huts and of bows and arrows, as the m<«e eBgiUe occupa- 
tion, until it should require about an equal quantity of la- 
bour to live by the (me employment and the other. This, 
I say, would naturally and indeed necessarily happen, be- 
cause peofde wiU always choose as wdl as they can judge 
the moat advantageous speciea of business, <» that which 
diey expect the best to reward dieir exerticms. 

If the hut^nakcr and the maker of bows and arrows went 
agteat part of theb time idle, and yet procured aa much 
cattle and'venison in exchange for their productions as the 
smith, the braiier, and the dresser of hides, who all worked 
hmger, or harder, or move assiduously, the tonoet would be 
reckoned good trades and the latter bad ones. Most people, 
iberefove, in choosing thdr employments would incline to 
follow die former rather than the latter, and greater num- 
bcn sffplyiBg themselves to the cme and fewer to the other, 
s move just distribution of labour and of wealth wouki take 
place, and the different rewards, or wages, in those different 
trades would be brought somewhat near to an equality. 

It is this plain principle, then, namely, the single and 
masfie pnnci]^ ai self-mterestj ev the readmess with which 
every man endeavours to tetter his oondiiUm, and to seise 
every fiivourable c^iportunity of advandng hi& own fmtune, 
-—the self-same principle, it may be remarked, which we 
have already seen to be the primary cause of induction, — 
which» by r^ulating the distribiUion of labour and capital^ 
and ecpialisiig the advantages and disadvantages in aU the 
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employments of both, legulates the amount of pecuniary re- 
wards in both, so as to compensate such advantages a&d 
disadvantages, and to regulate consequently the distribution 
of wealthy according to a certain and -fixed rule, in every pe- 
riod of society under the system of the division of labotir, 
from the earliest to the latest. 

As society advances, one set of people apply themsdves 
and their labour to the production of one sort of commodir 
ties, and another to another. One set apply themselves to 
agriculture, another to manufactures, and a third. to mer- 
chandise or commerce ; and these more general departments 
of industry are each divided and subdivided into a thousand 
minuter branches, forming altogeliket an infinite number and 
variety of particular employments, not to speak of profes- 
sions unconnected with trade, as physicians, lawyers, clergy, 
&c. ; all persons, in short, not hereditarily or otherwise en- 
dowed with a suifident portion of saved, stored, and accu- 
mulated wealth to support them without labour, or whose 
land or capital /prodae^s not a sufficiency of rent or inte- 
rest to satisfy their wants, must do something, and must 
generally be provided with trades or occupations. Now, if 
too many persons apply themselves to one occupation, and 
too few to another, or, what comes to the same thing, if 
too much capital be applied to one and too little to an- 
other, — ^for it is capital that draws the labourers to work, — 
it will necessarily follow that the rewards, profit, or wages 
in the one will diminish and in the other increase, and that 
hands andcapital will be withdrawn from the one and added to 
the other, until the disorder be corrected or mitigated, and 
until those rewards, profit, or wages be brought somewhat 
near to an equality in all the divisions and employments of 
labour and capital. And, in general, it is to be observed, 
that the amount or rates of wages and profit, or rewards, in 
the different employments of kbour and capital, can never 
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diSet very widdly tnm one anoCber, or tor any kmg period 
of time, in the same country or neighbourhood,— except in 
sb £snr as such difierence arises out of the difference of ad- 
▼antages and disadvantages bdonging to the employments 
themsdves, independent of the pecuniary rewards, profit, or 
wages to be obtained by engaging in diem.* For as soon as 
any such difference in the amount or rates of wages and 
profit, or pecuniary rewards, in the diflferent employments of 
labour and capital, as should cause a difference in the whole 
of the advantages and disadvantages attending them, should 
begin to appear, the principle here eiqplained would come 
' into operation, and would lead the individuals immediately 
concerned in the employments wherein such difference took 
|dace to withdraw hands and capital fiom those in which the 
advantages had become less, and to add them to those in 
which they had become greater, and by this means to cor- 
rect the inequality, in the manner which has been stated, by 
merely attending to their own interest. 



SECTION II. 

GXKSEAL STATXMSNT OF THE EFFECTS IN EE6ABD TO 
DISTEIBUTION, WHICH THE PRINCIPLE EXPLAINED IN 
THE FOBEOOIN6 SECTION IS NATURALLY CALCULATED 
TO PRODUCE. . 

This principle, therefore, it will be seen, — the principle, 
namely, tha( every one should continue to prefer and follow 



* The solject hare alluded to, namely^ the explanation of the cir- 
eunstances which occasion a difference of pecuniary wages in diflferent 
employments, owing to the advantages and disadvantages of a different 
nature attending them, is given at length in chap. viii. sect.ti. of this 
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the most pn^tdble emj^oymeat, both ftr hianiself (ue. for 
^ labour,) and for hk <»pital, — is perfectly caleabted 
to secure die meet equitaUe aad beneficial distiibutioa of 
wealth which it is poaaiUe to conceiy^ or to attain undar 
the present constitution of human nature; asit will be appa^ 
rent, fiNNB what is stated in the foi^mng aecticm, that im- 
der good goYemment, where there is a hi^ degree of secci* 
rity and liberty, the influence of this pmuaple naturally 
and necessarily produces the fdloinng most important and 
most salutary results :^*I1r8t, It awards to every indi^ 
dual die just adyantages of Ins property and industry ; 
secondly. It decrees to die community the whole benefit 
of all new inventions and improvements in die arts and 
processes id production ; and, thirdly. It decrees to d»e 
community also a part of the bciiefit of every new n^ 
crease and new investment of ca]^taL An4 it vrill be ob- 
served also, diat in producing diese results, and in regu- 
lating the cKstribution of wealdi in die manner befiire de- 
scribed, th,e principle here explained is farther calculated to 
secure this other most important object, vis. to r^^ulate die 
consumption of wealth by the amount of production, and 
consequendy to protect die community firom die danger of 
any premature expenditure or exhaustion of the gonend 
stock of wealth at any time existing ; because it is calcu- 
lated to prevent that stock firom being drawn upon by.any 
person beyond the amount which he contributes to it, either 
in land, labour, or commodities. 

Thus, if one individual labours and produces more wealth 
than another, or possesses more wealth produced and acco- 
. mulated either by himself or by others, he is entitled to 
consume or command more, because he contributes more te 
the general stock at market, and he is enabled accordingly to 
consume or command more under the operation of this prin- 
ciple. Such individual throws more into the general stock, 
and he draws more out of it in exchange for his larger eon^ 
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tdbotioiis. Or $1 le«8t h$ is aftfe to throw move into tke 
general stock ; and if he does so (and only if he does so) 
be acquires the power, und^ the opecatkm of this principle^ 
and of the causes depending upon it, explained in the fine- 
gcm^ sec^ioD, of drawing nune out of that stodc^orof con^ 
mending or consuming more if he pleases. And in proper- 
tm to every man^s supeiior industry, or to what he is able 
to throw into the g^ierai stodc of wealth at any time enst* 
ing, he acqinires the power of drawing OHice out of it in a 
like proportion, under the operatbn of die principle here 
eiqplained. 

But if an mdividual inytnts any new machine, irar makes 
any improyemeat in any of the arts or processes of produce 
tion, in agriculture, mannfactines, or commerce, the whdb 
baiefit of it goes immediately to the comnnmity, mdess 
whoe a patent or nKmepdy interrenes, and confines % part 
of the benefit to the inventor, or to those who hdd the ex- 
dusiye grant under sanction of the law, to use and emfdoy 
those improved processes ; yet still another part of the be* 
nefit accrues to the community, even during the eziBtence 
of the patent ; because, in order to acquire possesion of any 
considmble share <tf the market, the persons who hold the 
mMK^poly must lower ccmsideraUy the jnnce of thdr pro- 
ducts^ and the whde benefit must still revert to the com- 
.munity whea the pat»:it expires. 

Also, if an individual saves and accumulates wealth, and 
invests it in any profitaUe or productive anploymoit, the 
cmnmunity alwaysderive a part ai the advantage; because 
as wealth increases, it is only by producmg goods of equal 
or better quality, and by seUmg the latter nearly as low, and 
the former as low, or rathar somewhat lower than similar 
goods were formerly sold, that die produce of any new in- 
vestm^it can, in general, find a market, or that the indivi- 
dud making that investmoit can succeed in obtaining his 
ptop«r share of business or sales; and because every new 

2 
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inoreaae and new inyestment of capital incveaaes the compe- 
tition of the capitalists, and finrces diem to be content widi 
a lower rate of profit or interest. And although the benefit 
thence resolting may be but small and insensible in each 
particular instance of new investment, it is always some- 
thing, and always accumulaldng. 

But, as these considerations are important, I shall here 
aideavour to render them somewhat more perspicuous, by a 
more detailed statement of them under the three distinct 
heads above mentioned. 

I. In the first place, then, it is obvious that the prindple 
explained in the forgoing part of this chapter decrees to 
every individual the just advantages of his property and in- 
dustry ; in other words, it decrees to the labofirer a quan- 
tity of wealth proportioned to the amount of his contribu- 
tions of labour or commodities to tiie general stock at mar- 
ket; and to tiie land-proprietor^ or other capitalist, it 
decrees the command of a quantity* proportioned to his ac- 
tual possessions, or to that which he is able to throw into 
the same general stock. 

1. This principle (kcrees to the labourer the whole just 
advantages of his industry ; in other words, it decvees to 
him the command of a quantity of wealth proportioned to 
the amount of his contributions of labour or commodities to 
the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one individual labours more, or produces more 
wealth than another, he is entitied to consume or command 
more, because he contributes more to the general stock at 
market, and, under the operation of the principle here ex- 
plained, he is enabled accordingly to consume or command 
more. By labouring or producing more, he is enabkd to ex- 
ehange that labour or produceformoreof every other sort of 
produce, or for more money, with which he can again, by a 
second exchange, acquire more either (^labour or commodities 
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thviaiiy Other Iftbouier who labcniiBlefl^ 
of IniBmess) can aoquiie ; and thus, m proportion to every 
man'^s superior indastry, m any pardcnhyr species of busi- 
ness or labour, or to what he actually contributes to the 
genera] stock of wealth at maricet, he acquires the power of 
drawing more out of it, in a like proportion, imder theope- 
ration of this principle. Nor does the intervention of money 
makeany diffisr^ice in this result, at least if that money is 
pnqperiy regulated and kept in order. 

2. This prindple decrees to the land-proprietor or other 
capikilist- the whole just advantages of his property; in 
other words, it decrees to him the command of a quantity of 
wealth proportioned to his actual possessions, or to that 
which he is able to throw into the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one man possesses more land or moro capital of 
any other sort than another, he contributes or is able to 
contribute more to the general stock at market ; and if he . 
does so (and only if he does so) he can draw more out' of 
that stock. As he is able to throw more into it, he has it 
in his power by doing so at any time to draw more out of it 
in exchange. This, indeed, is nearly self-evident, and does 
not appear to require any lengthened illustration. If a 
man^s property be large, he can, by throwing the whole, or 
a large' part of it into the market, — ^that is, by ofiering it in 
exchange for odier sorts of property,— draw a large quantity 
out of the same maricet or general stodc of wealth ofiered for 
sale ; and dius' again, in proportion to every man^ superior 
property, or^ to what he is aUe to throw into the general 
stock at maricet, he acquires the power of drawing moro out 
ofit. ^ 

• And thus it is that the principle explained in this chap- 
ter decrees: to every individual the just advantages of his 
prope rt y and industry, and that the consumption of wealth 
is rqpilated and kept within the bounds of production or 
contributbn ; for it wi& be manifest, that if no person is al- 
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lowed to drair moie out of ^ general Blodc dum he ( 
he/tea or puis into it, or than his labour or [i t opeiiy enaUet 
him to replace, the oommmiitj nearer can be iiijined bj h^- 
dividaali, nor one indmdnal by another, altbou|^ any one 
may iiajjure himadf by Acawing ont hia whde share and eon- 
somii^ it inqptoyidenlfy. 

II. This principle decrees to the eonmninity the whsls 
boiefit of all new inyentions and improrements in the asts 
or processes of production. 

To prwe this, after what has been adTanced in d^ for- 
mer part of this chapter, a Tery few words will be aidkient 

An invention or improyement hi any of dbe arts or pro- 
cesses of production must eitlMr reduce the cost or improve 
the quality of the artides produced, else it is no improve- 
ment at all. If it improves the quali^ of die artides at the 
same cost, it in eflfect reduces the cost ; and in any view 
diat can be taken of die subject, die benefit must evidendy 
fidl to the community, sedng diat all persons must ever af- 
terwards acquire better goods aft the same price. 

But if die invention or improvement, whatever it may b^ 
reduces die cost of produdng the arddes, die whole boiefit 
of it is equally certain to fidl to the commumty , and tb be 
shared and eigoyed by every individual ; becanaeif theeoat 
of production be reduced, the price of die srddes must be 
reduced also to the same extent, or in die same proportion. 
This fi^Ilows direcdy from die reasonings advanced in the 
former part of this chapter ; tor it mnrt be evident, from 
what is diere stated, diat if die price of die artides did Ml 
M in proporticm to die fidl in die cost of producing diem, 
then the business of produdi^ them wovdd be more prafit- 
dde than other businesses, andlumdsand capital would be 
attracted towards it in die manner before. descia>ed, und 
die profit in the busmess and the price of die artides were 
reduced and bnnq^t down to the common bveL 
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SoppoMy fiir OTMHptoy radi an impKovraieiit wers vuMle 
m the Buura&ctme of tny ghren article or arti dc ii, l o t us 
initanre broad doth aad haeny— «• ahould reduce the eoit 
«f pfodachig them one^katf^ thdr price must necessarily 
ftn oiM-Ao^, aad the whole benefit must accrue to the oom- 
munitjr, aad must be shared and enjoyed by every indin- 
dual, because every one would be able, for ever afterwards, 
to psoone what he wanted of these articles at half the real 
price they formerly cost him ; ihat is, in other woids, by 
the sacrificeor expenditure of one-half of the labour, sweat, 
or toa, or of the capital, or bodi, which diey fttmeily would 
hare required; and s^pose that the same or sinular im- 
proYements were extended to all commodities whatever, or 
that the cost of podudng them were reduced umrersaUy to 
oaeJuUff one-^Atfd, or omt^imrth of what it had ftrmerly 
been, it would ft^w, of course, that the price of then 
would fidl in the same proportion, and a double, triple, or 
quadruide quantity of every commodity would be procured 
at the same sacrifice of labour or of previously-accumulated 
wealth, which <me-half, <me-third, or<me-fourthof thequan- 
ti^ had previously required to obtain it. 

In dns case the efficiency of the powers of production 
being faicreased in a twofold, threefold, and fourfidd dqpree, 
every producer would, if he exerted himself equally as be- 
fore, have a double, triple, or quadruple quantity of conmio- 
fitiee to dispose of beyond what he had before ; and as the 
whole would haye to be exchanged in the same proportions 
as before for one another and for labour, every one would 
necessarily acquire a double, triple, or quadru{de quantity 
of produce as Ins share of wealth. 

That die whole quanti^ of commodities produced must 
be exchanged in the same proporticns as before, other things 
remaining the same, is evident, and follows directly £rom 
whatisadvancedinAeftr^gofaig part of this dapter; nor 
would the greatest conedvable or posaUe im pro v ement in 
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the Mis of production occaakm any embanraflfinient or diffi- 
culty in the distribution of the conunodities produced undier . 
imy tderable system of security and liberty ; for under such 
a system the principle of distribution here explained neces- 
isarily ensures the proper application of all commodities to 
thar destined use, since, howeyer great the quantity pio- 
duced might be, it never could be any body^s int^est to 
throw any of them away, and they must all therefore go to 
their proper use, throu^ the me^um of excjiange, , either 
for one another or for labour. Even if improvements were 
made whidi should produce eflfects a hundred or a thousand, 
tunes greater than is above supposed, they would only cwi- 
fer so much the greater benefits on the human race. . It 
would not follow that a single article would be produced to 
be thrown away, because it would be no man^s interest to do 
so ; nor would it follow that any sort of commodities or ma- 
nufacture would be produced in any greater quantity than 
'should be necessary to supply the efiectual demand ; for the 
principle explained in this chapter prevents that circumstance- 
also from taking place, and causes all oommodities to be 
produced and brought to market in a just proportion to one 
another. Even if the improvements in the arts and pro- 
cesses of production, therefore, were to be so great as to en* 
able aQ men to provide for all thdr wants by half a dayX ot 
half an hour^s, or half a minute^s labour in. the day, they 
would only enable each to employ so much the more of hiii 
time and of his life in study, or in any other sort of duty 
6r eiyoyment that he liked best^ 

III. This principle decrees to the community a part «f 
the benefit of every new increase and new investment of ca- 
pital 

When an individual saves and accumulates irealth, and 
mvests it in any profitable or productive occupjition, it i^ 
only, as before menticmed^ by producing goods pf equal or 
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better quality, and by seUing the latter always at least aa 
low, or rather generally somewhat lower than the same 
^ecies of goods hikl previously been sold, that he can in 
general* succeed in obtaining his proper share of business^ or 
sales, or that the produce of his new investment can^find a 
market. People will not in g^ieral renounce their dd con- 
nexions, or change their custom from one dealer to another, 
without some advantage or prospect of advantage inducing 
them to do so ; and when new competitors appear, bringing 
additions to a market already well stocked with goods, it is 
idways something to Ae adnmti^ of the poWc, who azci 
enaUed in consequence to purchase what they want on more 
fiivourable terms fiom both the old and new dealers. The 
advantage gained may and certainly must be but small, 
and even insensible in every single instance of new increase 
and new investment ; but it must always be scmiething, and 
must necessarily produce a pressure towards a reduction of 
price, if it does not produce an actual or observable reduc- 
tion. 

There are a great many trades and employments, it is to 
be rei^embered, in the advanced state of society, whicl\ it 
requires a certain amount of capital to enable the traders to 
engage in, and as wealth increases, greater numbers come 
to have it in their power to enter into such trades, and many 
are willing to do so, and accept a lower rate of profit or in- 
terest; and sometimes also a lower rate of what is properly 
to be considered as wages, or remuneration for their labour ; 
. which is all in &vour of the community in general, or of 
the great body of it, consisting of the lower classes of la- 
bourers. 

But in treating this sulgect of the distribution of wealth 
as it takes place under ihe system of the division of kbour, 
and under the operation of tiie principle describe and of 



\ 
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the ctufles depeodiiig upon thftt principle txphinedi in diis 
diopter, it is always to be understood and remembered, 
that it is only under good goyemment, Where there is per- 
fisct Jiberty in die dioioe of employments, and in the dis- 
posal of land, capital, and labour, that all the beneficial 
eflbcts we haye endeayoured to delineate are to be looked 
finr, or that a strictly equitable distribution can be attain- 
ed ; and every infiringement of the liberty just motioned, 
or any obstruction thrown in the way of the finee disposal 
or empk^ment of land, capital, and labour, or of the ftee 
dioice of empbyments in general, is to be rqjaided as an 
obstroction thrown in the way of the just distribution (tf 
wealth, and consequently as a vioUtion more or less of jus- 
tioe and of the rights, not only of the persons directly re- 
strained, but of all others on whom such restraints or fiurti- 
tiotts monopolies operate injuriously; and indeed of the com- 
munity in general, whose prosperity apd improyemeat are 
always obstructed and preyented firom expanding to its full 
extent by all such restraints ; and when such restraints or 
monopofies are oyrried to a great excess,- the real ^fect is, 
dint a certain portion of the community, or limited ntonbec 
of indiyiduals, are constituted the Iq^al plunderers and op- 
pressors of the others. 



CHAPTER II. 

OP THE IKSTEUMENT OF niSTEIBUTION,— MONBT. 

AvTBE the period when any sort of tegoist and settled 
goyemment has been once established in a country, when 
the land has been wholly appropriated, iriben C9f^ has 
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lux^umulated to some considerable extent, and when the 
system of the dirision of labour has been fully mtroduced, 
money becomes the great instrument of distribution. 

After this period it is no longer practicable for every in- 
dividual, or for the individuals generally of any class or or- 
der of men in society, to supply the whole of their wants, 
either firom their immediate possessions of land or capital, 
or firom the immediate produce of their labour ; and not only 
the non-labourers, whose possessions, however large, conost 
but of one, or at most but a few different olijects, or species 
of vendible property, — as well as the.unproductive labourers,^ 
under whose hands no sort of prodw^e or vendible property 
at all arises, — must exchange, the farmer their land or capi- 
tal, and the latter their labour,, for some 'convenient and 
generally useful or acceptable commodity, as money, in or- 
der to obtain, by a second exchange, any other article they 
require ; but even the productive labourers themselves, as 
they produce, or more commonly but assist in producing 
only one, or at most but a few different articles or species 
of commodities, are equally subject to the same necessity, 
and must all exchange their labour or its produce, in the 
first instance for money, before they can obtain by a second 
exchange any of those other commodities which every man 
constantly requires besides the one or the few articles which 
he himself produces. 

The baker and the brewer, the weaver and the shoe- 
maker, must apply to other people for every thing they 
want, except bread and beer, and doth and shoes, and to 
one another when they want any of these necessaries, except 
the single article which they respectively produce. But if 
they possessed nothing else to offer in exchange but those 
articles themselves, it would be always very difficult and 
often impossible for them to treat or baigain with one an- * 
other, or to procure either these or any others of the various 
articles which all men constantly require. << The butcher,"^ 

N 
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to liue the words of Dr Smithy *^ haa.nMMse meat in liis diop 
than he can himself consimie^ and the brewer and the bakes 
would each of them be wiUing to purchase a part of it^ but 
they have nothing to offer in exchange, except the di^erent 
productions of their respective trades^ and the butcher is at 
ready provided with all the bread and beer which he has imp 
mediate occasion for. No exchange can in this case be made 
between them. He cannot be their merchant^ nor. they his 
customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually less ser- 
viceable to <me another. In order to avoid the inconveniency 
of such situations^ every prudent man in every period <^ so- 
^ aety, after the first establishment of the division of labour, 
must naturally have endeavoured to manage has aflairsin snch 
a mmmer as to have at all times by him> besides the peculiai: 
produce of his own, industry, a certain quantity of some o^e 
commodity or other, such as he imagined, few people would 
be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of thdr in«> 
dustry."* 

Now this commodity whatever it may be, or whatever 
other character may belong to it, is money. Every man 
thencefc^waid lives, by exchanging the surplus- part of his 
pcqperty, or of the produce of his industry, for such parts 
of the property or of the labour of other men, or of the 
produce of their labour, as he requires ; and thus it is that 
money becomes the great instrupient of the distribution of 
wealth. 

The shoemaker uses pqrhap one pair of shoes, whU^ he 
makes fifty. The remaining forty-nine pairs he is therefore 
at liberty to. appropriate to ihe supply of his other wapts ; 
and he endeavours to di^se of them for money, winch, he 
knows that every body will be willing to accept for the pnK 
duce of th^ labour, and fi)r any commodity he may desiiQ 
to purchase. It would be in vain for him, he is well aware, 
to take his shoes to the t^mner and the leather-merchautt 

* 1 ■■ . ■ . . I ■ ■ . ■ ■ ^ . , 

* Weahh of Nations, book i. eb^w 4. 
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Mid propoM^tk them topnadMUie th»«totk hp m^ U 
wuf line inml of die Imt-meatiaiDai. aitida ThoAt indb- 
^iduids me no iimm dkoeft thmi hioMdf, and aw fisosooyer 
peiiiaps abeacty proyidsd irilb dll thej' iM^^ure ; wbilal tW 
ahttmalfflTy it may: be, wishes to pmrdiase the artude of 
lealiier, to the amount porhapaofihalf the produee of hia fa^p 
bowi The leadier-meKhanfty hoveveiv ^^ no* take his 
twenty-4Bve pairs of shoes ; but .let him dispose of his pro- 
ducts toft money, and brnig that oommodity to the mev- 
diantS) and they wiQ ghuly snpidy him with their commo- 
dities in escbaage. Th^ aie not always, seady to take his 
article of shoes, burnmst haire mon^ for their eomepuidi- 
tfes, and when they want shoes, ihey will come to him, and 
bmg money also in their turn wheiewidi to purchase them* 

But although money be the instniment 1^ which these 
ezehanges are e&cted^ it is still with die surplus produce of 
his labour that the^ industrious man really pueehases every 
commodity, because it is with that surj^us ho' purchases 
lile money with which be purchases eireiy thing else* 
When he gives that surplus for money, he throws it into 
die general stock at market, and-die amount of it, by limit- 
ing the quantity of money he receives, limits the quantity 
ef other goods he can draw out of diat general stock; coo- 
seqnendy it limits his consumption and expenditure or eik 
joyment (^wealth, diatis, his destructioa of it, todieamouBt 
of that which he contiflbutes to the omsunqption and etgcf^ 
meat of other people. Money therefine, in short, every 
person reqpiires, and uses merely as the means of enabling 
faim to exchange his labour or his possessions, or their poo. 
duce, for the necessaries, amvemenoes, and luxuries of life 
in fnroportion to his scale <^ property, or to his contributions 
«f labour or commocfities to the general stock, daily and 
r^ubriy, as he requires them. 

Every person thearefore, in the advanced state of society, 
requires to keep in reserve a quantity of nioiic|r greater or 
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gaiaHer in pn^portion to the amount of his revenue, or to 
Ae extent of his transactions or exchanges, — ^the labourer 
in pit^rtion to his wages, the non-labourer in proportion 
to his rent or interest, and the merchant, manufacturer, &c., 
in proportion to the extent of their dealings, or their sales 
and purchases, ^c. Of these it is evident that the manu- 
&cturer will in g^eral pass more money through his hands, 
in proportion to his annual income or revenue, than the 
land-proprietor or capitalist ; the merchant sdll more than 
the manu£GuH;urer ; and the bank» most of alL Every one, 
however, must endeavour to keep a certain quanti^ in pro- 
portion to his ordinary outgoings or exchanges ; but every 
one will at the same time endeavour to keep as Utde as 
possible, viz. no more than may be sufficient to serve his ne- 
cessary purposes ; because if he keeps more, it will lie use- 
less beside him ; whereas by employing it in trade, or lend- 
ing it at interest, he is enabled to make a profit by it. 

If the shoemaker, for instance, finds his cash accumulat- 
ing very much upon his hands, he will observe that by 
taking a part of it to purchase more leather and any other 
materials he requires, and employing the remainder to pay 
the wages of an additional workman, he will get more for 
the finished work than the materials and wages .together 
amount to ; and with what is over, therefore, he can either 
increase his consiunption of other commodities without di- 
minishing his capital, or increase, if he pleases, his capital, 
and extend his business still farther ; or, if he cannot, or 
does not cho€»se to extend his business, he can l^id it at in- 
terest, and what he again receives as interest he can still 
reinvest (though at an ultimately decreasing rate of interest) 
adinfinUfim. 

The snips therefore which must be kept in hand by eveiy 
individual will thus be brou^t within a certain compass, 
and reduced to as moderate an amount as may be consistent 
with the conveniency and various necessities of each ; and 
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the sum total or aggvq^ of all these smaller sums will 
make up the entbe circulating medium^ ot whole mcmey of 
a nation, employed in executing its whole business or ex- 
chai^pes, and in deiding out or distributing the whole of its 
wealth to every individual in his just proportion, that is, in 
proportion to what he contributes to the general stock. 

This total sum of money which circulates, and which is 
onployed nierely as an instrument of distribution and ex- 
change, wiU be great or small in proportion to the greatkiess 
or smallness of the other descriptions of wealth to be ex- 
diai^^ed and distributed by it ; to which, however, it will 
bear a higher ratio in poor than in rich countries ; because 
the riqpidity of circulation is greater in the latter than in 
the former, and the same sum of money wiU therefore do 
more work in the same time ; that is, it wiU serve to ex- 
change and distribute a greater quantity of other wealth in 
.rich than in poor countries. 

Thus far we have spoken c£ money merely as an instru- 
ment of diBtributiuu and eiLcfaonge ; but whatever serves 
this purpose must also be used as the common measure of 
value, and must therefbre be possessed of the quality of 
value in itself, that is, it must be a vendible commodity ; 
and as it must serve this additional and necessarily con- 
nected purpose, not only in all bargains or- agreements im- 
mediately to be executed, but in those also of a prospective 
nature, which stipulate and ccmtract for the delivery or re^ 
cdpt of determinate quantities or values of property at 
periods more or less distant, it is required that the commo- 
dity whidi is to serve this purpose should be comparatively 
uniform and steady in its own value, which it can only be 
by requiring at all times neariy an equal quality of labour 
to produce it. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, as Dr Smith 
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lum ebBorTwi, wme miDcemvtty bolk ibmsf^t cif aai em- 
{doyed as money in the rude •gesirf' MeieAj, and at Ae fiont 
-eetabMslnBent of the diykion of hbmsx. BjemmtiamBtatik 
ashavfligbeeDUBediiidieeadiesttuieB; and takes nsdce 
af die diflfiersnt articles of mUj a panioiibr tait of sheik, 
dried Jiehy tobacco, and eugar, as having been med as 
noney in d^event sitoationa and ooonthes. But al these 
4K any such artides must ha^ been faond very inoowT^riMieui 
and inadequate instmnienti of ^bstribntippa, and were aU 
Teiry eariy superseded in all ooontiies by the metals ooppeic^ 
aitver, eiod gM, which have been found pecufiariy adapted 
to serve both the purposes fbr which money is requbsd, by 
the possession of the following qualities:— first, portabie- 
MeM,— 4faey contain a comp a r ativtiy great value in small 
bulk, wUxk makes it easy to owry them to market :— -ae- 
concly,' dtvtaJMfify,— 4hey can be Avided into voy nunute 
parts without any perceptible diminution or alteration in 
the value of the mass, which can be easily reunited by fii- 
Am and at a small cost, and thus they can be eaoly pro- 
portioned without io66 in, the a mall c Bt qm a riity of any other 
commodity that any <me may wish to acquire :-^-diirdly, 
durabtHtf/y-^hey may be kept for almost any length of 
time without waste or decay : — fourthly and lastly, «n|^ 
miiy or eteadiness of value, — they are the least hahle of 
any known commodities to any considerable or soddm va- 
ffiations in their value, insomudi that, for all practical and 
iordmary purposes, and iHthin moderate periods of time,-^ 
perhaps we maysay periods of twenty <nr thirty years,— diey 
may be looked upon as invariable. 

Tliis superior steadiness of value which is found to dia- 
racteriie th^ precious metals above all otiier coBBnodities, 
and which, combined witii die other qualitiea abovMncsntion* 
ed, has caused them to be so universally used as money, 
and as the common measui^e of value, arises from the su- 
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peAoT HlMufiuon in tne cost of their prodactSon 'idbove ifhttt 
U tcnsnd m tliat of oihar cmmnocSties ;* or, in otlier worA^ 
from the quantity of lal>our Md iconmioditiecr, or capitri, 
iHiidi nrast be expen^d in ^tmfng those metds 'at first, 
being always nearly the ntasie at one tutf 6 and anotber, Which 
sort of expenditure constitutes the reA price cf aH commo- 
dities, and is the fouindlition of aU value in exchange, and 
as labour is the chief ingreficfnt in the cost df producdon, 
adUd the only one whidi continues nckiessaerily tend innformly 
die same in iUdS^ it is, «s I shaH endeavour to prove in th\B 
fbHowftaj^ tttkpUltf die dnly tertain meaMbfe of tliat value. 



CHAWKH in. 

THAT LABOUE IS THE OULT CEETAIN MSASUEB OF VALUE. 

As the existence of aU value in exchange is wholly depen- 
dfent on the neeessity of some pcnrtion of human labour being 



* It has been asked, '' Whj should gold, or conif or Ubonr, be the 
standard measure of vahie more than coals or iron ?*' (Rlcardo, Prin- 
ciples o£V6L Econ. chap. 20, p. 3i3, second edition.) The answer b 
' simply, because Ae fbrmer articles are in general either more steady 
hi their Tahie, or of more convenient application as the standard, than 
die latter. Some commodity must 6f necessity be chosen to serre 
the double purpose of a measure of value and iiistmment of exchange ; 
and the qutstion being, which is the best adapted to it, there can be 
no hesitation about tbe answer as to whether coals or iron, or gold, 
rfiould have the preference. As to labour^ it is indeed the only cer- 
tain measure, as we shall presendy endeavour to demonstrate, fixed 
Slid invariable in the nature of things; but then labour Is nol a 
commodity, and cannot therefore be laid hold of, or applied as the 
oommon measure ; and as to com, it, is too bulky and inconvenient 
as wcil as excee^gly varialile wldifai Aioti periods. 
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employed in the productioii of thoee commodities in wUiph 
value in exchange farm8;an attribute,* so labour is die<mly 
certain measure of that value. 

It is true, that after the period when capital comes to be 
employed to any considerable extent in production, the c!x- 
changeable value of commodities is no longer determined by 
the quantities of labour bestowed in producing )han, be^ 
cause they are then no longer produced by labour alone, but 
partly by labour and partly by capital ; and because it hap- 
pens thenceforward that the quantities or proportions of la- 
bour and capital expended in production are not only dif- 
ferent in different species of commodities, but axe continually 
varying in the same spedes.f Still, however, human k- 



* Al&ough capital^ as I have endeavoured to demonstrate^ is a meant 
or instrument of production as well as labour, it is not equally the 
Aindamental cause of exchangeable value ; for if capital could pro- 
duce every thing without labour, there would be no such thing as ex- 
changeable value at all ; that is to say, if capital could be made to 
work itself witiiout the assistanee of human hands or laboarers, and 
to reproduce and extend itself bo as to supersede the necessity of lai 
hour altogether in the production of every thing tiiat man can wish 
or want« there would be no -such thhig as wealth in the sense in which 
we treat of it> or vendible property, or exchangeable value ; beeaose 
then every thing would be brought to the condition of air and mtet, 
and the othtr free bounties of nature ; unless perchance, under such 
condition, the multiplication of mankind in a limited world should 
make it necessary in the. end to appropriate tiie capital and the things 
produced by it, or even to destroy a part of them in order to prevent 
the earth from being over-peopled ; which to do (namely, to aj^iro- 
priate or destroy) would again require care, and attention^ and appli- 
cation,-7-in a word, labour ; and would thus, by a new fittality^ brii^ 
mankind back to their first condition, and reconvert every thing that 
was so before once more into vendible property. 

t This happens from a variety of causes, depending, however, chiefly 
on the increase or diminution of capital; among others, fVom new in* 
ventions and improvements in the arts and processes of production, 
whether arishig from the increase of machinery, the better arrange^ 
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bour, that is to say, the natural price or wagee of cwwmion 
hbour^ oontmues to be the best and only certain stancbihl 
which can be refened' to in any question of doubt or diffi- 
culty as to whether die common measure of yalue, whatever 
it may be, has varied or not This alone (namdy, the na- 
tural wages of common laboujc**) of all definable objects or 
quantities of wealth, is neees^arily confined within certain 
and naqrow limits in rqpuod to variations in its valuci. Al- 
most all other things mij^t vary, for any length of tin^ 
andto any omoeivable extent; this alone cannot; and this 



ment or oombination of works or of materials in those processes, or 
firom improvements in the skill or eflbctive power of the labourer him- 
self. 

*'The ordinary and aTerage wages of common pToughmcD^ or fkrm- 
aervantSj hired by the year, are those perhaps, of all others, in wbidi 
there are the smallest variationB or difBsrence in difl&reat ttgCBj or ia 
periods of time oooaiderahly distant ; and sttch> of course, must fimn 
the best standard measure of value, or the best test to try that stand- 
ard, and to prove whether it or any other commodity has varied in its 
valae or not 

In the higher sorts of labour the wages admit of very great diiftr- 
enoe and of very great variations, as do likewise the modes of lift 
among the higher labourers. Clergy, lawyers, physicians, master 
manufacturers, merchants, fkrmers, and all the other higher classes of 
labourers, are all of them (the individuals I mean, in each of those 
classes) paid very difibrently and live very differently. 

But it is not so with the lower classes of labourers ; the smallness 
ci their wages leaves less room ibr variations ; and in those of all com- 
mon labourers, as hedgrrs, ditchers, &c, there can be but compara- 
tively little change in the most distant periods. The ordinary and 
average wages of these, therefore, would do equally well with those of 
the common fimn-servants for marking the difference of prices in dif^ 
ferent periods, or fbr correcting the accidental variations of the com- 
mon measure of valae, were it not that, being hired only fbr shcnrt pe- 
riods, and not always constantly employed, it is not so easy to know 
what thenr wages resUy are, or how much they earn daily upon an 
aferage throughout the year. 
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i^k^btsMmmhiA is jftopeAj ooinddeni as the lekdy cer- 
tain standaxd fixed and estttUifliied in die nature ef dibga. 

6okd and silver, fer example, nnght yary, not tenqp^raiily 
aad paitially merely, bat coce and fiCMr ever, to a At«9»drM( 
IJtMt or d kumdredih phrt tbar present vahie, from cd- 
t«MAe crtxmcmMe yariations m <die rksbness or barren- 
B0M<tfliie&ifaie6; «o mSglit aflodier oommoditiee^ except 
cKHn, and die yeiry fyw od^ artktsB lAMi ttsu be iMd, et 
MftttaByatfeiued, as die d^bf food ^tbeeonnnim labourers, 
and idncb) iMiongli not kltogedier so strfetfy linked in 
regard to yanations as the H^pcegtAe of wages, are yet like- 
wise necessarily omfined widiin certain moderate and not 
indefinite boundaries. It happens necessarily diat the ar- 
dcle actually used as the chief food of the common la- 
bourers cannot vary mdefinitdiy, because a certain extent of 
yttiation^ one way or otlMr, neoessarfly effiscts its own cam. 
A oertni increase m the yalue of com, for exam]^ where 
it forms the diief food of the common labourers, would de- 
prive diose persons of food and oonsequendy of life; and a 
certain diminution of its yalue would speedily faiing into ex- 
istence additional numbers ; and by layii^, as it were, die 
ate to the root of the demand when the commodity was 
high, and again raising up demanders yrbeia it was low, those 
accidents just mentioned, which must necessarily occur un- 
der the circumstances, would keep the yalue of the ardde 
jBrom diverging very fi» either the <me way or the other. 

But it is die sum of die articles daily ccmsumed ot earned 
by die common labourer, or, in other words, die eKchaagv> 
able Value of die aggregate of diose arddes, wfaidh consti. 
ttttes die least yatiable meastire, and whidi, as being di^ 
only permanendy steady ingredient in die price of all com- 
mocBdes, is alone to be depended iqion in cases of doubt or 
difficulty, as to whedier the common measuxe of yalue^ or 
any g^ven commofity, has varied in its value. 

And th^ is all that is^ or ever was, or ever coidd be 
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WMM'%y tlMs6 ^nfco htfre Mated laboor to \k iheiMiame «f 
;Tfthie; atleastteiaerndekttlyiiUfiiitkmMBtbyDrS]^ 
in stating diat doctrine ; and, after all the comments lAnch 
have been made upon tlie stibject, ttid the almost tmiversal 
rejection of labour as the standard by later political econo- 
mists, there still appears to me a eongular force and pro- 
priety as well as truth in all that he has said in support of 
his position. 

" The real price of every thing/* says Dr Smith, " what 
every iking really costs to the man who wants to acquire it^ 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it What every thing is 
really worth to the man who has acquired It, and who wants 
to dispose of it or extiiange it for something else, is the toll 
and trouble which it can save to himself, and whidi It can im- 
pose upon other pec^le. What i^bdbgfat Wi)!i ttMany or wHh 
igoods is purchaStfd by lA/out as nr«<^asi#Mt we toqvSre by 
die toil of our own body. That money, or ibose goods, in- 
deed, save us this toiL Tlhey contain the vakte of a ceHMhi 
quantity of Ubout Which we exdiangefor what is tui^pased flit 
ihe time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
l^as the Arst price, the original purchase-money that was paSd 
fbr allthingii^ Itwasnotby goldor by s{lver,btttby ktbomr, 
diat aU the wealth of the world was originally purchased ; 
ahd its value, to those who possess it, and who want to ex* 
change tt for sotne new productions, is precisely equal to At 
Quantity of IkbouT which It can enable theift to purchase or 
fcommand.** 

'^Squal quahtitles of labottt,"* Says fett a^ain, ^ tt all time» 
and places, may be ^d to be of equal value to the labourer. 
In his ordinary state of health, strengA, and Spirits, in the 
erdmary degree of his sk^ and dexterity^ he must always lay 
down the same portion of his ease,, his liberty, and his happi- 
ness. The price which he pays must always be the same, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods which he receives in 



• Wealth of NatiMMs book i. chap. $. 
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Xftam far it Of these^ indeed^ it ma y aometiiiies purdiase a 
greater and sometimes a smaller quantity ; but it is tHeir value 
which varies, not that of the labour which purchases them. 
At all times and places, that is dear which it is difficult to 
come at, or which it costs much labour to acquire ; and that 
cheap which is to be had easily, or with very little labour. 
Labour alone, therefore, never varying in its own value, if 
alone the ultimate and real standard by which the value of all 
commodities can at all times and places be estimated and com- 
pared."* 

It would be unsuitable in this place, and altogether end- 
less, to enter into a detailed controversy with the numerous 
host of writers who have d^ed this doctrine ; but it may 
still be i^oper briefly to notice some of the chief objections 
they have urged against it. 

On the following passage in the Wealth of Nations,— 
/' But though equal quantities of labour are always of equal 
Value to the labourer, yet to the person who employs him Uiey ' 
. appear sometimes to be of greater and sometimes of smaller 
value. He purchases them sometimes with a greater and 
sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods, and to him the 
price of labour seems to vary like that of all other things. It 
appears to him dear in the one case and cheap in the other. 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap in the cme 
case and dear in the other."'|w.Mr Buchanan^ remarks,— 
" Dr Smith himself states, that labour is sometimes purchased 
with a greater and sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods; 
but he immediately adds, that it is the goods which vary in 
their value, and not the labour. But why may not the laboilr 
vary in its value as well as the goods ?"§ 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 5. f Ibid. 

t The editor of the Wealth of Nations, with notes and an addi- 
tional volume. 

{ Buchanan's edition of Smith's Wealth of Nation^ bookL chap. 5. 
As to the general assertion of Mr Buchanan in reference to the above 
passage, and to the doctrine maintained in it, that *^ this is quite 
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To this I reply, that labour itself cannot vary, because it 
conosts of a fixed and invariable quantity of bodily tml, 
pain, or sufferi^, which the labourer must undergo, and 
which times, nor places, nor the power of men cannot alter. 
Wages may indeed vary, and we can understand the pro- 
position when it is said that wages rise or fall ; but when it 
is said that labour rises or falls, is there any meaning in the 
expression? — ^Is it reaQy intelligible ? — What is it that rises 
when labour rises ?— Wages.— But this is not labour it- 
self ; it iis the reward or recompense of labour. Labour, as 
I have alrea<fy observed in a former part of this work,* is 
simply a movement or exertion of the hiunan body and &- 
culties ; and to talk of its rising or fidling in value, unless 
its reward or wages be alone meant, is plainly to use words 
without the shadow of a meaning. 

Again, when Dr Smith observes, — ^^ Labour, therefore, 
it appears evidently^ is the only universal as well as the only 
accurate measure of value^ or the only standard by which we 



metaphysical," and '* a metaphysical notion^** I do not know whether 
it be necesury to make any observations ; for what is it in the science 
of political economy that is not metaphysical or connected with meta- 
physics ? or what is political science in general but a branch of the 
greater sciences of metaphysics and morality ?— The subdiTision of po- 
litical economy indeed treats of wealth, and is thus also connected with 
matter or physics ; but all its profoundest and most important con- 
clusions depend upon metaphysical considerations, or the principles of 
human nature. In shorty this department of political science bears 
the same relation to the more comprehensive science of metaphysics 
that the mixed does to the pure mathematics ; and the use and w^ 
plication of the principles of the ktter science in its subordinate 
branch is not more necessary and inevitable than the use and apph'ca- 
tion of metaphysical principles in political economy ; and with r^;ard, 
therefore, to any doctrine or position contained in it being metapbysi- 
cal> or ^* a metaphysical notion," it does not seem to be any objection 
or disparagement^ provided only that it be a just doctrine or position. 
* Vide book i. chap. 9. 
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ean oMn^are Iht vabiM^ dHkmati. conmodhm at «H Unea 
andLat 9}llriafie8*. W^ cpui^fcMi a^tiniatcw it ia aUowec^ tfeuei vm) 
wH^e o£ diffeffwt c^Qfnmoditieg fro^i century tp oeBUtmy.bjr-tbt 
qfwntitii^joC qiLv^r which were gi«ea for thein. We Qtamt 
estJimAte it fipoqi yepr tA yoac by the, quantitiea of corou % 
ti^e q^ti^.of Ubour w.e cfio^ wiA the greatest accuracy^ 
esttnUte it both from century to century and from, year to 
year."** His. comipentatcMr asks^ '' How can this be^ when 
Dr Smith himself states^ that the same quantity of labour is 
paid very differently ?*'t 

And why should a thing the same in itself not be paid 
differendy or ** very dijBferendy r^ or is it any impeach- 
ment of the inyanability of the value of labour to say d!iat 
it is paid differently ? — On the contrary, is it not pbdn to 
the common sense of all manMnd, diat if a thing really be 
invariable in its value, it must always be paid differently 
wherever the value of other things varies ? 

When indeed an alteration takes place in the naiural 
price or wages ofhAour^ or in the quantity and quality of 
the neceraaries, conveniences, and luxuries whidi can be 
p&jnanefUlff. commanded by the lower classes of labourers, 
the standard of value may be justly said to viiry, because 
in this case an essential diange is made in die condition and 
character or quality of those labourers themselves. When, 
in consequence of good or bad government, tjie character, 
condition, and habits of the people are elevated or depressed, 
the character and absolute value of themselves, of their la- 
bour, and of the wealth it produces, suffer a diange. When, 
for exMnple, in consequence of good government, the gene- 
ral condition and habits of the people and the natural re- 
ward of labour are improved and increased, every tiling is 
made really more valuable, because every thing is then em- 



• Wedth of Nations, book i, chq». 6w 

t Buchanan's edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations^ booki diap. 5. 
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ybytdmttaistMiilng^BMwnMMeaeiof p9opt^; tn^in 
other wovdg, all ibe laboinww mmt tbm five be^ei^ a«i 
fprnnaBdouMevaaUhUuHEibeCraet Tb0 luboimn «te iImo^ 
Bi fiKst, Vfove TaluaUe ci^atores. The ahecdule vtbui ef 
themaelves ipd of their hibow ft improTod, aod their ponar 
of puMhaaing iwversalfy ifiCBeased 

When ag«b> <m the other head, in ooMeqnenoe of bed 
gofenunent, the genetal: condilioE and habha of Ae peo]^ 
ajre detaioratedy mA the nfatural rew^ of labour dnni- 
i^ahed^ ereiy ^iiig becomea aeaDjr wA abocdtitelgr lesa ^a** 
kiable) because eveiy thing isi then emj^yed in maintain^ 
tag a lesa i#aahle popnhilaon; in otbar words, aU the hk- 
bo^uers live woise and cmomand leaa wealth than befinpe. 
The laboorm are ih^i, in &f^ leaa valuable oreataxaB ;^ 
the abadute value of theniaelvea and of their labour ia d^ - 
pseciated, and theDr^powes of purdiaain^ universally cBnn>» 
niahe^ 

AH this, however, does not demonstrate bn( that thenar 
ral wagesf of those labourers should stjll continue to be Ae 
oafy certain or safe standard meaauie of value, and indeed 
the only one (excepting, as before observed, the chief ar- 
ticles of food,) thai posdbly can be appealed to in cases of 
difficulty, because it must still continue U^ have a fixed and 
veiy limited boundary of variatipn m either hand whidi it 
cannot pass; whereas^ with regard to every other definable 
dgect, <v oonoaodity^ ot quantity ef wealth, having tab- 
changaabia value, (always exceplj]^ the dnef articles ef 
food, which are stiU, however, by many degrees less certain 
than this,) there is no certain or assignable limits to the ex- 
tent of their variatkms* 



* Hfunanly ipeaklng. 

t Beftire comii^ to the coDiidcnttion of the qoeiftion here difcoiied^ 
the reader should be thonmghlj aoquiinted with wha4 is meant by 
ike natwrnl wage$ oflabomt as caqplained hy Dr Smith. 
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Mr Ricaido, however, in disputiiig this doctrine with Dt 
StuAy oontends, that neither com nor labour is less liable 
to yariatidn, or more to be depended upon as standards of 
value, than gold or silver. After stating the causes of va- 
riati(»t to wUch gold and silver are liable, vis. << from the 
discovery of new and more abundant mines,^ ^* from im- 
provements in the skill nxid machinery by which the mines, 
may be worked,**^ and ^* firom the decreasing produce of the 
mines after they have yidded' a supply to the wtyrld for a 
succession of ages,^ Mr Ricardo exdaims, — << But from 
which of these sources of fluctuation is com exempted ?^ 
Now, suppose the answer should be, from none of them : 
What then ? Dr Smith does not say that com is not liable 
to variations in its value. On the contrary, he shows that 
it is subject, within certain narrow limits, to variations even 
in its average vatUe ; and he takes particular notice of its 
temporary fluctuations *^ from year to year,^ and explains 
very distinctly, that on this account it is not so good a mea- 
sure frOTft year to year, or for short periods of time, as gold 
Gt silver. But he very justly says and demonstrates, that 
for distant periods oftime^ or, to use his own words, '* from* 
century to century,^ com is a better measure of value than 
gold or silver, or than any thing else whatever except Ia« 
hour ; which manifestly it is, for this plain reason, — That 
whereas, by the possible existence or discovery of greatly 
more fertile mines than any at present known, gold and sil- 
ver might be reduced to a hundredth part of its present va- 
lue ; or, what is perhaps more probable, from the failure 
and exhaustion of all the known mines of those metals, and 
firom the prodigious increase in the demand tot them which 
may naturally be expected in the course of a few ages, 
in consequence of the mcrease of population and wealth 



* Prindi^et of Political Economy and Taxation^ chap. i. sect. 1. 
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thiougbouft the wodd, tbeir value mi^t te increMed^a bun- 
dsed 0t a tho q ean ^d d ; no sort of vaciation approa^hiiig 
■iwly in ext^t to this could poesibly take place (or, if it 
could take place, could continue for any length of time,) m 
the vahie of com ; because its cheapness would necessarily 
raise up consumers or demanders to sustain the price, and 
its deamess would diminish the number of demanders, as 
keep them firom increasing, and prevent the price from ris« 
ing or continiung permanently or extravagantly high. 

But Mr Ricardo goes still farther, and maintains, not 
, only that nather com nor labour are any better measures of 
value than gokl or sihr^^ but that neither gold, nor silver^ 
nor com^ nor labour itself^ nor any other commodity, or 
number of commodities, can be considered as a standard 
measure of value more than anodier. *^ Why,"^ say^ he, 
'^ should gold^ or coro^ or labour^ be the standard measure ef 
value more than coals or iron ? more than doth^ soap> candlei^ 
and the other necessaries of the labourer ? Why^ in shor^ 
should any commodity, or all commodities together, be the 
standard, when such a standard is subject to fluctuations in 
value ? Com as well as gold may, from difficulty or facility 
of production, vary ten, twenty, or thirty per cent, relatively 
to other things ; why diould we always say, that it is those 
other things which have varied and not the com } That com- 
modity is alone invariable which at all times requires the same 
sacrifioe of toil and labour to produce it."** 

Now, do not the average wages of coHunon hdbour requke 
at all times the same siacrifice of toil and labour to produce 
them ? and are they not, therefore, even upon Mr Ricardo^s 
own princ^kfl, necessarily and uniformly of the same vidae ? 
The ploughman, and other common labourers, earn their 
daily, weekly, or yearly wages, at all times, by as newrly as 
can be supposed or calculated an equal sacrifice of toil and 



* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. xx. 

o 
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labour ; they worik, as neoriy as can*be imagmed, an eqpal 
numb«r of homs in the day, week, and year,- at. all tunes 
(and H must be allowed they work about equally hard upon 
an average,) and the commodity (nt commodities they earn 
as wages, whatever it or they may be, exactly measure and 
represent their share m the work of production, — all diat is 
over and above wages being produced either by capital or 
land* The natural wages of the common hiboorer, there- 
fore, or the necessaries conmionly used or consumed by Um, 
being uniformly pN)duced by the same quantity of labour, 
are uniformly of die same value, and must therefore be con- 
aiderod, even according to Mr Iticardo^s own showing, asths 
natural and only certain standard measure of value, fixed 
and established by die constitution of thiogs. 

It is true, it would be inconvenient, and indeed altogether 
impracticable, to constitute all <^ the necessaries of the la- 
bourer,^ or aU the commodities which his labour enables 
him to purchase or command, the common measure of value, 
because it would be impossible to apply the whole of these, 
in the form of a measure, to aU the ordinary transactions of 
business or exchange ; yet it is certain, that whatever dng)e 
or few commodities, conveniently capable of such applica- 
tion, represent most nearly and constantly a day^s or a cer- 
tain given number of days^ wages of common labour, will 
always be die best practical measure ; and furdiemiar^ it 
mi^ safUy be aflbmed, that no commodity wUdi does not 



* If this were act the ease, dien woidd die lalwarar be oonataady 
dMated^ finr nobody but himself has a right to what be produces; 
NvTiMt the oi^talist or landlord ever live upon what he podnces, 
bat upon what thefar own lands or capitals produce ; of which pMucey 
rent and profit, or interest, are the proper and only certain measures ; 
and nothing ii wanting but security and liberty to render all these 
measures, and tbe shares they award to the diflferent dasses, perfocUy 
just, and that accruing to the labourer a liberal one. 
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do this, or of which a given quantity is not constantly and 
unifbnnly nearly measnred by a day^s or some given num- 
ber of days^ wages of common labour, could be proposed or 
established as the common measure, or, if it could be esta- 
blished, could be endured for any length of time, owing to 
the mischief it would occasion ; for if any commodity were 
established as the commoh measure which varied much or 
frequently from Ae standard of the natural wages of com- 
mon labour, it would occasion the utter confrision of all 
value in exchange, the greatest apparent fluctuation in com- 
modities, tjie real value of which had not at all changed, and 
the greatest iigustice in all the transactions or transfers of 
property efiected by its means upon contracts or stipulations 
lasting beyond a few days. 

Although, however, the only perfect and certain standard 
of real value in exchange, the natural wages of common la- 
bour, cannot be aiq[ilied as the common measure of value, 
or 88 the measure constantly in use, it is not on this account 
to be thought that it is altogether useless. ^ It can stSl be 
qpplied either to prove the uniformity or correct^the varia- 
tioDB of the common measure ; and if regular and correct 
roisters were kept, as they ought to be, of the ordinary and 
average wiiges of all the common and lower descriptions of 
labour, this standard might often be beneflciaDy applied to 
the purpose now mentioned. 

But we must attend a little fiurther to the olgections of 
Mr Ricaido : — 

'^ In the same country^" says this writer, ^' double the 
quantity of labour may be required to produce a given quan- 
tity of food and necessaries at one time that may be necessary 
at another, and a distant time ; yet the labourer's reward may 
possibly be very little diminished. If the labourer's wages at 
the former period were a certain quantity of food and neces- 
saries, he probably could not have subsisted if that quantity 
had been reduced. Food and necessaries in this case will have 
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risen 100 per cent if estimated by the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to their production^ while they will scarcely have in- 
creased in value> if measured by the quantity of labour for 
which they will exchange."* 

But is it not plain, that the quantity of necessaries given 
upon an average for labour is exactly that which it pro- 
duces ? Labour produces wages ;, and all wealth or necessa- 
ries which exist above what are received in exchange for la- 
bour, are produced, as I s«d before, by land or capiial^ 
else, as I said before, the labourer is eternally cheated. The 
error lies in supposing that all wealth is produced by labour, 
— ^nothing by land and nothing by capital. 

Mr Ricardo says again, — ^^. Adam Smith, who so accu- 
rately defined the original source of exchangeable valne^ and 
who was bound in consistency to maintain^ that all things be- 
came more or less valuable in proportion as more or less labour 
was bestowed on their production, has himself erected another 
standard measure of value^ and speaks of things being mere 
or less valuable in proportion as they will exdumge for more 
or less of this standard measure. Sometimes he speaks of 
com^ at othar times of labour, as a standard meafure ; k>ot the 
quantity of labour bestowed on the production of any oliject, 
but the quantity which it can command in the market ; as if 
these were two equivalent expressions, and as if, becaQse a 
man's labour had become doubly efficient, and he could there- 
fore produce twice the quantity of a commodity, he would 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange 
for it."t 

I shall, in the first phu», suppose that ^< a man's hibour" 
becoming ^« doubly efficient'' has been occasioned by the 
increase of capital or improvement of machinery, and then 
I will say, that in this case it is not the man's labour, but 



* Principles of Political Economy, chap. i. The italics in this pas- 
sage, of course^ are Mr Ricardo's own. 
t Ibid. 
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the capital he is supplied with, which is the efficient cause of 
the double quantity being produced; or, in other words, 
that it is capital, not the man^s labour, which produces t?ie 
Juilfcf this double quantity. The man^s labour produces, 
as before, a ^ven quantity, the equiyalent of which he re- 
ceives as wages, and the other equal quantity is produced by 
capital, and, upon Mr Ricardo^s theory of real wages con- 
tinuing the same, would go wholly to the capitalist. 

But to be a little more particular : — If a man^s labour be- 
comes doubly effident, it must proceed from one of three 
causes, either, 1st, From improvements in his own inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or skill in applying his labour ; or, 3dly, 
From the increase or improvement of capital, machinery, 
be. ; or, 3dly, From th» increased fertility of the land he 
cultivates. If the increased efficiency of labour proceeds 
from the last-mentioned cause, it is the land that produces 
the additional quantity ; if it proceeds from the second-men- 
tioned, it is capital which produces it ; and it is only when 
proceeding from the first-mcnticmed cause that the acUK- 
tional quantity is really and properly to be considered as 
produced by labour. In this last case the ad^tional pro- 
duce will always go to the labourer, but never wholly or ne- 
cessarily in the others. A skiUul, ingenious, and dexterous 
workman, even a common labourer, will naturally receive 
higher wages than an awkward and uliskiUul one. But it 
is in the higher departments of labour wherein ingenuity 
and skill, from having larger room to develop themselves, 
(in the construction, arrangement, and conducting of works 
and manufiu^tories,) produce their most important effects, 
and draw to the labourers a proportionably large share of 
the produce of those works as their wages, much (or more 
frequently the whole) of which is vulgarly supposed to arise 
from capital, and is called profit of stock, but which is truly 
the produce and reward of labour. 

Mr Ricardo himself, as before cited, observes, that gold 
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and silver may fluctuate " firom improvemeiits in the skill 
and machinery with which the mines are worked.^ Now, 
is it not evident, that, in so far as th^t effect is produced by 
machinery, it is not produced by labour, and that it is only 
in so fiir as it is produced by bodily toil, ingenuity, dex- 
terity, skill,. &c. that it is produced by labour? Superior 
profit will reward the proprietor of the machinery, — ^that 
profit is his produce ; and superior wages will reward the 
skill of the labourer,— those wages again are his produce. 

It will be in vain to pretend or assert that the machinery 
is sokly the produce of labour, and that stiH, therefore, the 
whole produce is the produce of labour; for it is plainly con- 
trary to the fact to say so. What machinery, I would bq; 
to ask, at present in existence in Great Britain is solely the 
produce of labour ? What machine is there in the produc- 
tion of which capital has not assisted ? I defy any man to 
diow a single machine which has not been the joint produce 
of land, capital, and labour, and I defy him equally to deter- 
mine in what proportion these different instruments of pro- 
duction have 4x>ntributed to the final result, except fiom the 
share which the different classes of contributors shall acquire 
in the shape of rent, interest, and wages. 

Againj when Mr Ricardo says, << If a piece of doth be 
now of tjie value of two pieces of linen, and if in ten years 
hence the ordinary value of a piece of doth should be fbur 
pieces of linen, we may sa&ly condude, that eidier more 
labour b required to make the doth, or less to make the 
linen, or that both causes have operated,''* — ^it must be ob- 
served, that the condusion would be altogether fallacious 
and imperfect, imless we add to it, that ccqntal produces 
more of the linen than formerly, while labour produces less. 
We should conclude, indeed, that there was now about a 



* Principles of Political Economy, chap. i. 
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iMlf less Iiboiir efl^pbyed in jKoducii^ s piece of H^ 
fivimcdy; but this canchimon woidd still be defective if we 
did not add to it, that this must probably arise fiN>m a half 
BHxe than fonneily being pN)duced by capital; that is to 
say, about a half more work than formerly must be consi- 
dered as being now done by capital in the manufacture of 
linen. 

Lord Lauderdale appears to me to be the first who enter- 
tained nearly accurate ideas on this point ; and if he be 
wnmg in all his othey corrections of Dr SmitJi, as I decided- 
ly think he is, sdU it must be acknowledged that he is right 
in this one. 

*^ The author of the Wealth of Nations," says Lord Lauder- 
dale, '' appears to consider the profit of stock as paid out of, 
and therefore derived from, the value added by the workman 
to the raw material. He states, that—' As soon as stock has 
accumulated in the hands of particular persons, some of them 
will naturally employ itgn setting to work industrious people, 
whom they will supply with materials and subsistence,^ in or* 
der to make a profit by the sale of their work, ot by what 
their labour adds to the value of the materials. In exchang- 
ing the complete manufacture, cither for money, for labour, or 
fiir other goods, over and above what may be sufficient to pay 
the price of Uie materials and the wages of the workmen, 
something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work who haaards his stock in this adventure. The value 
which the workmen add to the materials, therefore, resolves 
itself, in this case, into two parts, of which the one pays their 
wages, the other the profits of their employer upon the whole 
stock of materials and wages which he advanced.'* And 
again, ' The labour of a manufacturer adds generally to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that of his own 
maintenance and of his master's profit't 

" If this, however," continues Lord Lauderdale, " was a 



• Wedth of Nadons, vol i p. 5T, 4to edition. t IWd. p. 400. 
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juft and accurate idea dT the profit of capital, it would follow, 
tfaat the profit of stock must be a derivative, and not an ori- 
ginal source of revenue ; and ciqpital could not therefore be 
considered ad a source of wealth, its profit being only a trans- 
fer from the pocket of the labourer into that of the proprietor 
of stock."* 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the incorrectness 
thus noticed by Lord Lauderdale in the Wealth of Naticms 
is more in the expression than any thing else, as Dr Smith 
is not led into any fi^rther error in consequence of these pas< 
sages and a few others of similar import ; for he founds none 
of Mb future reasonings, or of his doctrines in regard to taxa- 
tion, on the supposition of labour producing all and cqiital 
nothing. It is singular, however, that Mr Ricardo, who 
has so faithfully followed Lord Lauderdale in almost all the 
erroneous doctrines wherein he differs from Dr Smith,f 
should not have seconded him when he happened to be 
light, nor was not led by his Lorc^hip^s numerous and just 
hints, J in reference to the independent productiveness of ca- 
pital, to suspect the soundness of his theory that labour 
produces aD. 

To return, and conclude the chapter : 



* Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, chap. iiL 
pp. 149 — 162, second edition. 

t Particularly in the three following :— Ist, Denying the diftinc 
tion between productive and unproductive labour; 2d, Denying that 
labour U the measure of value ; and, 3d, In the distinction he at- 
tempts to lay down between wealth and riches. 

J Among others the following: — '* It is apprehended that in every 
instance where capital is so employed as to produce a profit, it uni- 
formly arises either from its supplanting' a portion of labors which 
woM other ufisc be performed by the hand of man, orfhom itspefform- 
ing a portion of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal exer^ 
tions of man to accomplisL^'^hAVVEhDALE's Inquiry, Sfc. p. 165, se- 
cond edition. 
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Under the system of die cKviflion of labour, and as soon 
as that eystem, together with increasing wealth, has been 
carried to any considerable extent, it becomes absolutely 
necessary, as we have already seen, to adopt and establish 
some one, or some very few vendible commodities, as the 
comdion measure or measures of value, which may serve the 
purpose of regulating contracts, or of expressing the values 
agreed to be transferred, both at distant periods and in im» 
mediate exchanges, as well as to regulate die value of every 
species of written obligation (as bills, tokens, &c.,) which 
circulate as mo»ey. Gold and sflver have been universally 
adopted for this purpose, and as long as these metals retain 
nearly their present cost and value, there are no other known 
articles that could with advantage be substituted for them, 
or that could supply their place, and serVe all the purposes 
of money nearly so well. Still, however, these articles are 
but arbitrarily chosen to serve these purposes, and are still 
subject to the possibility of great variations in their value, 
and consequendy may still require to be^ corrected, or even 
to be discarded altogedier from performing this office if diey 
should happen to vary in a great degree. And what other 
articles could then widi certainty be appealed to if this 
possible case were actually to happen P — ^The natural wages 
of common labour, or determinate quantities of com, are 
the only defined or definable articles which could then be 
appealed to with certainty to perform the ofiice of correc- 
tors, or to determine the vahie of previous contracts ; and 
to bring this controversy to a short conclusion, we have 
only to consider what would be the comparative degree of 
security or certainty to the proprietor of a rent or annuity 
for a hundred years to come, if it were reserved or stipulat- 
ed to be paid in gold or sUver, in com, or in days^ wages of 
common labour. Let such rent or annuity be of any given 
amount : — Suppose it were one pound of gold, fifteen 
pounds of silver, twenty quarters of wheat, or five hun- 
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dreddays* wages cf common labauTy and that these cKf- 
fisrent commodities or quantities of wealth were equivaknt 
in vahie and exchangeable for one another at the present 
time, and a very little consideration wiQ be su£Scient to 
conyince us that whilst the gold and sQyer might vary'to 
almost any conceivable extent, the com and wages could 
vary but very little. The gold and sQver might, at the end 
of the. hundred years, be exchangeable for very different 
^piantities of labour and commodities from those it exchanges 
for at present; whereas the com, as we have already seen, 
could vary comparatively little in its command of either ; 
and the five hundred days'* wages of common laboiur, in what- 
ever commodities they might then be realised, whilst they 
would be identical in their command of labour, would-vary 
still less than the com, if they varied at all in theb ooa^ 
mand over commodities in general 

Suppose that, from additional fiunlity or difficulty of pio- 
duction, gold and silver should, at the end of the hundred 
years, have &llen or risen in value one-half, and should thai 
of course be equivalent, in the one case, to but 10 quarters 
of wheat and 260 days^ wages, and in the other to 40 quar- 
ters and 1000 days^ wages, is it not plain that our annui- 
tant would in the one case be stripped of one-half of his 
income, nundy, of 10 quarters of wheat, or 260 days^ wages, 
and that in the other his debtor ^and bondsman would be 
robbed to double that extent, as he would be required to 
part with 40 quarters or 1000 days^ wages ? — Let us sup- 
pose farther, the still possible case, that the gold and silver 
should have risen or fidlen in a quadmple rate, and it will 
iqppear that the annuitant might starve in the one case, and 
his debtor be perhaps, nuned or robbed at least to a still 
greater extent in the other,— events which could not possiUy 
happen if the annuity were payable in com or in days^ wages 
of common labour. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER UI. 
ON THE VATUEE OF VALUE. 

SECTION I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Theee k no questioii in political economy whidi has ex* 
cited greater attrition of latey or which has given rise to 
dkore conflicting opiniois among the present cultivators of 
ihat science, than that which relates to the nature of value. 
In the Bicardo school this question has produced an abso- 
lute schinn, jdthough most of their writers pn both sides 
agree with th& master in pronouncing it ^^ a cKfficuk ques- 
tion.^ They have all indeed, as it appears to me, very much 
exaggerated the importance of this question ; and yet it 
may safely be aflSrmed, that their success in endeavouring to 
make the subject clearer than it was left by Dr Smith, or 
to go to the bottom of it, has not by any means correspond- 
ed with the magnitude of th^ir labours. 

That the subject is not free from intricacy or difficulty 
when pushed to its utmost metaphysical limits (as is the 
case indeed with innumerable questions besides this) may 
be allowed ; but it appears to.me that all the great practi* 
cal truths properly and strictly omnected with the science 
of political economy and . taxation may be perfectly wdl 
settled without going this extreme length, or indeed with^ 
out aiq^ verydeep or abstruse treatment of it. As, however, 
the whde theory and peculiar doctrines of the writers .just 
alluded to seem to be built chiefly, if not whoUy, on dieir 
peculiar views of this question, we are forced as it were to 
follow them into the ulterior discussion of it ; although it 
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will be found, I think, more curious than useful, and ought 
to be looked upon rather as auseless appendage than as any 
proper or necessary part pertaining to the science ; for, 
although political economy be, as tre have before observed, 
a subordinate branch of the more comprehensive science of 
metaphysics, it is yet separated by an easy and distinct 
boundary from its genealogical stem, and has properly no- 
thing to do with the depths of metaphysics ; a proof of 
which win perhaps appear in die further and supererogatory 
discussion on which we are about to enter of the present 
question ; in which it will be seen that the .moment we ad- 
vance a sii^le step beyond the point to which Dr Smith 
has conducted it, we tae removed altogedier fixHn the pre-' 
dncts of diis science, and that those writers who attempt 
to connect this questMm with political economy beyond the 
point just mentioned, either involve themselves in a laby- 
rinth -whence they can never escape, or envelope themselves 
in a doud of ijdapen6trable darkness. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PUZZLE FOITNDED ON THE NATURE OF EXCHANGE- 
ABLE VAXUE, AND ON THE NOTION OF ITS BEING A MERE 
RELATION OP COMMODITIES BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 

Lord Lauderdale, in whose Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of PubHc Wealth is to be found the gwm of this 
discussion, and indeed of almost all the peculiar doctrines of 
the Ricardo school, has, in the beginning of that work, 
treated very fiilly of the market-price of commodities, or 
their exchangeable value at a particular time and place, and 
of the variations to which the market-price is liable ; and 
has explained very distinctly the causes of those variations 
on the principles of stipply and demand ; but he takes no 
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Botice of ihe ulterior dependence of mjffly and deinand, 
and consequently of market-price, upon cost of poduction. 
Now it is this last circumstance cTideHtly which is the main 
point to be attended to, as being that alone which confers 
any character of science or of utility on the subject, and 
without keeping it in view, any reasoning about market-price 
must necessarily be a totally useless and unmeaning discus- 
sion about merely accidental relations of quantity or num- 
ber ; it being this circumstance alone, namely, the ultimate 
dependence of market-price on cost of production, which 
brings the variations of price or exchangeable value into 
connexion with human conduct or actions, without which 
the science of political economy could not exist, nor even 
be conceived. . 

But, by keeping this circumstance out of view, it has been 
attempted to reduce the idea of value to a mere relation of 
commodities between tfiemselcesj without any connexion 
with mankind, with labour, or with cost of production ; and, 
in conformity with this idea of it, it has been asserted, that 
value or exl^hangeable value cannot even be expressed but 
by a comparison of two commodities ; whereas it is mani- 
fest that it can be expressed by a comparison of commodi- 
ties with labour as well ; and if the term must be designat- 
ed a relation^ it must be acknowledged that it is a double 
one at least, and that the connexion of the exchangeable 
value of commodities with labour and cost of production is 
indeed the only circumstance which confers any importance 
on the connexion of the exchangeable value of commodities 
between themselves. 

^* Experience shows us/' says Lord Lauderdale^ " that every 
thing is nniformly considered as valuable, whidi, to the pos- 
session of qualities that make it the object of the desire of 
man, adds the circumstance of existing in scarcity. To con- 
fer value, therefore^ two things appear requisite : 1. That the 
commodity, as being useful or delightful to man^ should be 
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an object of his desire; 2. That it should exist in a d^pree of 
scarcity. 

*' With respect to the variations in value, of which every 
thing valuable is susceptible, if we could for a moment sup- 
pose that any substance possessed intrinsic and fixed value, 
so as to render an assumed quantity of it constantly, under 
^1 circumstances, of equal value, then the degree of value 
of all things, ascertained by such a fixed standard, would vary 
according to the proportion betwixt the quantity of them and 
the demand for them, and every commodity would, of course, 
be subject to a variation in its value from four different dr- 
comstances: — 

** 1. It would be subject to an increase of its valne, firom a 
diminution of its quantity. 

'' 2. To a diminutjfon of its value, from an angBMUtation of 
its quantity. 

" 8. It might suffer an augmentation in its value, from the 
circumstance of an increased demand. 

" i. Its value might be diminished, by a fiulure ci demand. 

'* As it will, howev.er, clearly appear, that no commodity can 
possess fixed and intrinsic value, so as to qualify it for a mea^ 
sure of the value of other commodities, mankind are reduced 
to select, as a practical measure of value, that which appears 
the least liable to any of these four sources of variation, which 
are the sole causes of alteration of value. 

" When in common language, therefore, we express the 
value of any commodity, it may vary at one period from what 
it is at another, in consequence of eight differ^it contingen- 
cies:— 

'' ]. From the four circumstances above stated, in rdi^on 
to the commodity of which we mean to etpress the value ; 
and, 

** 2. Promise same four circumstances, in relation to the 
commodity we have adopted as a measure of value. 

'^ As the value, therefore, of all commodities depends upon 
the possession of a quality that makes them the object of mun's 
desire, and the circumstance of their existing in a certain de- 
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^gtee of scarcity^ it follows that the Tariation of all valae mutt 
depend upon the alteration of the proportion betwixt the de- 
mand for and the quantity of the commodity, occasioned by 
the occurrence of one of the four drcmnstances above stated ; 
and that a variation in the expression of value may be oc- 
casioned by the occurrence of any of the eight circumstances 
we have alluded to."* 

And his Lordship condndes his first chapter, in which the 
aboYe passage occurs, in the fbliowing terms :-:- 

" Great, therefore," says he, *^ as the authorities are who 
have regarded labour as a measure of value, and who by so 
doing have contradicted that view of the nature of value which 
has been here given, it does not appear that labour forms any 
exception to the general rule, that nothing possesses real, fix- 
ed, or intrinsic value, or that there is any solid reason for 
doubting the two general principles we have endeavoured to 
establish: — 

^^ 1. That things are alone valuable in consequence of their 
uniting qualities which make them the objects of man's de- 
sire, with the circumstance of existing in a certain degree of 
scarcity. 

'^ 2. That the degree of value which every commodity pos- 
sesses depends upon the proportion betwixt the quantity of 
it and the demand for it"t 

Having thus tacitly endeavoured to disconnect altogether 
the exchangeable value of commodities firom cost of pro- 
duction,— for he takes not the. slightest notice of such a 
connexion either here or in any other part of his book,-»the 
noble author proceeds to advance a number of ingenious 
puzzles and paradoxes founded upon the nature of exchuige- 
able value considered in this light, that is, considered ab- 
stractedly firom any connexion with mankind, with labour, 
or with cost of production. 



* Inquiry, chap. i. t Ibid. 
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*' It \A impotaible/' says his Lordship^ ''to aubacribe to the 
idea, that the sam total of individual richei forms an accurate 
statement of public wealth.* Though the opinicHi has been 
universally {urevalent, it must be deemed false and unfounded 
by every man who considers the subject, after having formed 
and fiiiniliarized jiimself to an accurate and distinct opinioD 
of the nature of value. 

'' It must then appear, that a cosmnodity being useful or 
delightful to man cannot alone give it value ; that to obtain 
value, or to be qualified to constitute a portion of private 
riches, it must combine with that quality the circumstance 
of existing in a certain degree of scarcity. Yet the common 
sense of mankind would revolt at a proposal for augmenting 
wealth by creating a scarcity of any commodity generally use- 
ful and necessary to man. For example, let us suppose a 
country possessing abundance of the necessaries and con- 
veniences iA life, and universally accommodated with the 
purest streams of water, what opinion would be entertuned 
of the understanding of a man who, as the means of increas- 
ing the wealth of such a country, should propose to create a 
scarcity of water, the abundance of which was deservedly con- 



* Lord Lauderdale endeavours to draw a distinction between what 
he calls <' public wealth*' and '' individual riches." ''Wealth,** says 
he, '^ may be accurately defined to consist of all that man desires, as 
useful or deHghtftil to him." (Chap. ii. p. 57.) But what has political 
cconony to do with the value of all that man desires, as useltal or dm- 
Ugfatful to him ?•— What has it to do with die ^ne of the air, the 
light and heat of the sun, or with that of dancing, music, oratory, 
or, in short, of any thing but labour itself, and those material olgects, 
in the production of which some portion of labour must be employ- 
ed ?— "Individual riches,*' says his Lordship, '' may be defined to 
domift of all thai man desires as useful and deUgktfitlto Mnty which ew- 
istsina degree of scarcity." (Chap. ii. p. 58.) A rather hnperfect de- 
finition of wealth, the proper object of political economy, but flramed 
in pecfiBct consis t e n cy with the theory, (if theory it can be called,) 
which would separate the idea of exchangeable value from any oon« 
nexion with labour or cost of production. 
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aiderad as oiie of the grenCest bl^stti^^ incidmit to tbo oom« 
muoity ? It is certain, however, that such a projector wouli^ 
by this means, succeed in increasing the mass of individual 
ridies; for to the water, which would still retain the quality 
of being useful and desirable, he would add the circumstance 
of existing in scarcity, which of course must confer upon it 
value; and, when it once obtained value, the same circum- 
stances that fix the value of its produce for a certain number 
of years, as the price of the possession of land which produces 
food, would equally fix the value of the produce of springs 
for a certain number of years, aa the pHoe of the possession 
of that wfaidi produced drink ; and thus the individual vidbes 
of tbe country would be increased^ in a siuneqaal to die vilne 
of the fee^dniple of all the wells."* 

Now, who does not see that in this ca«e ^^ the fise-aim]^ 
of all tfao weUa^ iimuld form a subductioii firpm the maw of * 
individual ridiea, or from the mass of commodities posaess-- ' 
ed of <ff changeable value ?^^¥oit not only is it obvious that 
whatever mi^t be the new value acquired l^ those vho 
beld the property at the wells, a like amount must be drawn 
aod subducted from the <^ individual riches^ of the oA^ 
QdemberB ^ the commwuty who diould now be obliged to 
purchase the watdr ; but the pn^etcHrs of the wcUs being 
ooaverted* into nopJabourers to the amount of the ^* fee* 
simple,^ their labour would be withdrawn also fircmi what it 
mnaC otherwise have been employed upw, namely, the pro* 
faction of a.quantity (^commodities equivalent to the ^^ fee* 
aimple^ whereby they might liye, or wherewith diey might 
o<muaand or purchase that share of wealth which they woidd 
now receive wiAout labour for the water. But perhaps it 
BMy be said diat the pe(^Ie who had no welk would pro* 
baUy labour a little mate than formerly^ and therdby ac^ , 
quire all the commodities they had previously eiyoyed be* 



* Inqniry, chap. li. 
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flides the additionied quanthy required to ^ve in ^xchluige 
for the water. To this I reply, that there is a certain measurie 
beyond which the people cannot lahouty and only increase 
your scarcities ; — let every other commodity as well as water 
be made scarce and more difficult to be procured, (that is, 
made to require more labour to procure it,) and see what 
conclusion you arrive at, — see if " the mass of individual 
riches,^ or of commodities having exchangeable value, will 
continue undiminished. 

Let us then suppose, that not only water, but all raw 
produce, were made so scarce ai^ so difficult to be pro- 
cured, that the whole constant labour of every individual 
were required to fiunish him with a scanty supply <^ the 
coarsest food and clothing, and then say if the same mass of 
individual riches would remain. By the supposition the 
acquisition of the finer sorts of grain, of flesh, or of any 
bdier articles save the coarsest necessaries, is a thing impos- 
sible, merely from the increased quantity of labour which 
the acquisition of such articles would require. The scarcity 
is made so great, and the earth rendered so barren, that the 
whole labour of all mankind can only procure for them the 
inferior and coarser sorts of clothing ai^ food. The ac* 
quisition of capital would in this case of course be impos^ 
sible ; but the scarcity of every thing, and the labour neces- 
sary to acquire it, would be prodigiously increased. 'Will 
it be said that the exchangeable value of those coarser and 
scantier commodities would still remain the same, as being 
produced by an equal quantity of labour ? — ^Vain subter- 
fuge ! — ^the value of human labour under these altered cir- 
cumstances is totally changed *; nay the value of human 
life, of man himself (confining our estimate of him to this 
his mortal state) is essentially changed and deteriorated* ; 
and thus it is that these speculations, — this vaunted theory 
concerning value, which has been described as the key to 
the science of political economy,— >leads us straight forward 
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into £uiy land, and Tequiies of vbb die contemplation of 
changes, which were they really to take place, would not 
only subvert that science, and derange this fine theory, but 
would dissolve the present natural fi^bric of civilized society, 
and annihilate far more than the half of the human race. 

Of the same stamp is Lord Lauderdale^s next specimen of 
Haapuxzle exemplified in the varieties of the value of com. 
Diminish the supply (of com), says his Lordship, and you 
incfease ^^ individual riches.'"— -You increase, it is trae, the 
exchangeaUe value of given quantities of com ; but you 
dhninish in a like proportion the value of every thing that 
is given for it, or disposed of in order to purchase that in- 
ifispensable article. Diminish the supply sufSdently, and 
you make the com in a country equal in value to all the 
ether things in it put together ; because every man will 
rather ^ve all he has for a mess of porridge than allow him- 
self to starve. Diminish the supply of com still farther, 
and you annihilate value altogether, and the race of man- 
kind, if you please, into the bargain, <^ at one fell swoop.'*^ 

It is not universally or imlimitedly true, therefore, that 
as you.create scarcity you increase value ; or when you di- 
minish the supplies of commodities, that dther the mass it^ 
self or the mine of that mass remains unchanged. 



SECTION ni. 

OF AMOLUtt VALUE. 

Value is a term which seems to be used by mankind, chief- 
ly, if not exdusively, in relation to themsdves and their 
qpedes ; and every thing they esteem valuable which is or 
which may be concdved to be necessary or useful to their 
existence or happiness, or whidi is capable of ccmdudng in 
mny manner of way to those ends. 
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Perhaps, indeed, thii^ may be conodered as valuable 
also in relation to the lower animal creation ; and although, 
in regard to those particular animab which are made sub- 
servient to the use (rf* mankind, this relation may be re* 
solved into the former ;— as, for example, when men say 
that oats and hay are valuable as food fw horses, it may 
be supposed they have some ulterior refisrenoe to the value 
of horses to themselves; — ^yet it may be sdll very plan- 
sibly contended, that, even if the race of mankind w&x 
extinct, still this world and its acljuncts might be consi- 
dered as valualde in refer^ce to the existence and hafip^ 
ness of those other animals which oootinued to exjst and 
to inhabit it ; and in this light, it may be presumed, such 
condition of the world woukl be viewed by a Buperi<»r being, 
or even by a very benevolent man. The grass of the fields, 
the light, and heat, and air, &c., even the mass of the globe 
itself, with all its other adjuncts and productions, might be 
considered as valuable in relation to the whole of the animals 
still contained within its s^ere and precincts ; and if any 
of the inferior species of liiose animab w^e made subser- 
vient to the purposes of the higher, the fermer might be 
considered as valuable also in relation to the latter. 

Be this question, however, settled as it miqr, I think it 
must be admitted, that, in reference to mankind, the world 
as at present constituted, and all things appertaining to it, 
must be accounted valuable in proportion to the numbers 
and the happiness (or the balance of happiness over misery) 
of the individuals of this spe^es ; and that our globe, for ex- 
ample, at this moment, containing, as it does periiaps, about 
seven htmdred fnillians of human inbabitaats, is .not so 
valuable as it would be if it oontamed seven thousand ml- 
Uonsy which perhaps it might be made to contain, and more 
valuable than if it contuned only ot»^ miUion^ which at a 
time past it probably did contain,— ^ways suppoang that 
the happiness were proportioned to the numbers of poojde ; 
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and whether this were tbe case or not^ wcnild of conrBe de- - 
pend in a d^ree on the quantity of wealth being proporti<Mt>- 
ed to the numbers, and upon its being distributed accord- 
ing to justice, or to the natural grounds of right to it, as et* 
plained in this inquiry. 

If the idea of value then here stated be (kirrect, it would 
appear that it is a quality belonging to animab themselves 
in the first place, as being capable of enjoying happiness ; 
and, secondly, to inanimate olrjects as ministering to that 
happiness, or as being necessaiy or subservient to the exist- 
ence and comfort of animals ; and to thi» idea or hind of 
vahie c^ery odier kind treated cf in political science must 
have reference, dse we deviate into endless, unmeaning, and 
unprofitable discussion. 

Nor does this reduce the idea of value, aa the Itieardists 
would do, to a mere rdation of number and quantity, or pro» 
pordons, although such an idea or kind of vidue is perfectly 
conceivable and intelligiUe, and is indeed in constant nse 
in the exact sciences. Thus, 4 is said to be a muaiiber 
dbiible the value of 2, and 4 cubic feet, or 4poundB wd^ 
double the value of 2 cubic feet, or 2 pounds weight; and 
in this sense it is evidently a mere relation of terms to one 
anodier ; but in the sense above exfdained something more 
is meant, and die ideas of absolute existaM» and of hap- 
piness are included, in addition to that of mere proportion, 
number or quantity- 
Absolute value then may perhaps appear to consist in 
happiness itself,* or pleasuraMe sensation ; and every thmg 
whidi has relation, as contributing in any kind of ^ way to 



* It may perhaps be thought that the idea of absolute value might 
be traced still higher, to the Deity himself, the fountain of all good 
and happiness. What has been stated, however, is sufficient for our 
present purpose, and it is not necessary to inquire further in this 
^aoe,— I am. not composing a system of metaphysics. 
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haiyineflfl, must be allowed to be valuable in one sense or 
another. 

Thus, then, there is, in the first pUoe, the capacity of 
baf^iness, which is valuable, and is an attribute of aU ani- 
mals probably in a greater or less dq^ree, and more parti- 
eulaily of man; and, secondly, there is the capacity of min- 
istering or contributing to happiness, which is an attribute 
of every thing which is useful or necessary, or whidi Qcmtn- 
butes in any manner of way to animal existence or wdL 
being, induding perhaps the whole ckde of nature or of 
eristendes. 

But of those olgects, which are neceasaiy or conducive to 
man'^s existence and hi^ipiness^ there are some whidi he en* 
joys in unlimited abundance without any. trouble or exerticm 
on his part to procure th^n; whilst there aie others which 
he must exert his industry and toil his body to acquire. 
Both these are valuable in the relations already eii^lained; 
but the latter are further valuable in another s^ise, namdy, 
jn relatkNEi to the labour or privations necessary to jnroduce 
or acquire them. They thus acquire a double relation to 
mankind, as well as a relation of number and quantity be- 
tween themsdves ; the intensity of which is regulated and 
measured in general, that is to say, upon the average of 
trials or compariscms whope things are left at liber^ to £n|l 
thehr proper level by cost of production ; cost of produc- 
tion consiBting of dther labour simply, or expenditure of 
capital sunply, (which latter is a privation of one sort of 
goods in order to acquire another,) or both* 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

OF TH£ CAUSES WHICH EE6ULATE THE PBICE OF COMMO- 
DITIES ; WHAT CONSTITUTES COST OF PRODUCTION, AND 
WHAT THE CONSTITUENT PAETS OF PKICE BEALLY 
ABB. 

SECTION L 

OF NATUBAL AND MABKET PBICE.— -PBICE DEFINED. 

The price of an article is whatever is given or received for 
it in exchange by treaty and agreement in the open mar- 
ket ; that is, wherever commodities are bought and sold^ 
and where no constraint or violence is imposed on the free 
wiH- and judgment of the buyers or sellers. This is the ac- 
tual or market-pricey which is governed immediatelyhy the 
euppljf and demand, or relative proportion of the difi^nt 
sorts of commodities on sale at any particular time ready to. 
be exchanged for. one another; the supply of one artidct 
constituting the demand for another; for as bu3ang and 
selling consists simply in the exchange of different sorts of 
wealth or vendible commodities, for one another, through the 
instrmnentality and intervention of money, and as those 
alone which are in the market can be actually exchanged, 
they must necessarily limit and determine the price of one 
another at the particular juncture. 

But the supply and demand, or relative proportion of the 
different commodities on sale, and consequently the market- 
price, are ultimately r^ulatedand controlled by the nattiral 
price or cost of production^ from which the market-price 
cannot in general deviate in a great degree, or for any long 
period of time. 

There are indeed a few vendible commodities, as ancient 
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oMiis, Statues, and paintiiigs, and a tew odier things, whidi 
cannot be increased by bumaa industry, the price of which 
is totally disconnected with cost of production, and is essen- 
tially and ezduATely a market^prioei depending upon aup* 
ply and demand alone, and being detenniaed always by the 
wealA and particular taste of the persons who are desirooB 
to purchase them. These peculiar articles, howeyer» form 
but a very slender and inconsiderable portion of wealth when 
compared with the whole, at with the great mass of com- 
modities whose market-prices are, under all cnrdinary drcum- 
stances, ultimately rqpilated by their natural prices or costs 
of production, including in those costs, rent, prc^t or in- 
terest, and wages ; of one or more of which tibree parts or 
charges, the price of every commodity, as Dr Gbnith hasd^ 
monstmted, is necessarily made up* 

There is in evety community or neighbourhood aa ordh 
naiy or average rate of wages in evary difl^nt emjdoyment 
of labour, depending partly upon the particular nature of 
each employment, and partly i^on tlie general oonditiim 
and habits of the people engaged m eadi :<^ 

There is also an ordinary and average rate of profit of 
stock, or interest, in every community depending v^aa tiie 
abundance or scardty of capital :-^ 

And there is an ordinary or average rate of mn wUdi 
must be paid ibir land, depending partly upon die popuhiuik 
ness of the ne^boorhood or place where it is situated, and 
partly upon the fertility or barrenness of the land itsdf. 

<'Thes6 ordinary and average rates/ si^s Dr Smithy ''may 
be ci^ed the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the 
time and place in whidi they commonly prevail* 

''When the price of any commodity is netthor more nor 

less than what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land, the 

wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock employed in 

. raising, preparing, and bringing it to market^ according to 
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tb^iMtuifid ttLten, the eommoditjr is tlieii lold for wkst may 
b« Cftllid its DAtoral price. 

" The oottunodity ie then sold precisely ibr whet it is woithi 
<Mr for what it really costs the person who brings it to market; 
for thOQgh in common language what is called the prime ooeC 
of any commodity does not comprehend the ptoSt of the per- 
son who is to sell it again, yet if he sdls it at a price whidi 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his neigh** 
bourhood, he is evidently a loser by the trade ; since> by em- 
plo3rtng his stock in some other way, he might have made that 
profit. His profit, besides, is his revenne, the proper fund of 
his subsistence. As, while he is preparing and bringing the 
goods to market, he advances to his workmen their wages, or 
their subsistence ; so he advances to himself, in the same 
manner} his own subsistence, whidi is generally suitable to 
the profit which he may reasonably expect fVom the sale of 
Ms goods. Unless they yield him this profit, therefore, ^ey 
do not repay him what they may very pn^rly be said te 
hav« really cost him. 

" Though the price therefore,^hich leaves him this profit, 
is not always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes sell 
his goods, it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell them for 
any considerable time) at least where there is perfect liberty, 
or where he may diaage his trade as often as he pleases. 

*' The actual price at which any commodity is commonly 
sold is called its market-price. It may eMier be above or be* 
1<9W> or ensctly die same with its natnral price; 

** The market»pdce of every particular commodity fn re- 
gulated by the prcpmtkm between the quantity which is ao. 
tuaUy brought to market, and the demand of diose who are 
wilUiig to pay ttie natural price of the commodity, or the 
whole value of the rent^ labour, and profit, which must be 
paid in order to bring it thither. Such pe^le may be called 
the effectual demanders, and their demand the effectual de* 
mand ; since it may be sufficient to effiktuate the Ininging of 
the commodity to market. It is difflerent fhmi the absdute 
demand. A very poor .man may be said in some sense to 
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Imre m dfenwiid fi^ » ooadi and lix ;• he migfatlike.to hcveiit; 
but his demand is not an effectual demand^ as the eoauaoditj. 
can never be brought to market in order to satisfy it. 

'^ When* the quantity of any commodity which is bronght 
to market falls short of the effectual demand, all diose who 
tfe- willing to pay the whole Talue of the rent, wages, and 
profit^ which must be paid in order to bring it thither^ cannoc 
be 8upplie4 with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, some of them will be willing to give more. 
A. competition^ will immediately b^^in alnong them, and die 
market-price will rise more or less above the natural price, 
according as either the greatness of the deficiency, or the 
wealth and wanton luxury of die competitors, happen to ani- 
aoate more or less the eagerness of the o^mpetitioii. Among 
cpmpetitcnrs of equal wealth and luxury the same deficiency 
will generally oocasiim a more or less eager competition, ao« 
eording as the acquisition of the commodity hi^ppens to be of 
more qr less importance to th^m* Hence the exorbitant price 
of the necessaries of life during the blockade of a town or in 
a. fimiine^ 

'^ When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effectual 
demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are willing to pay 
Uie whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, whidh must 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part nptost be mAd 
to those who are willing to pay less, and die low price which 
they give for it must reduce the price of the whol^ The 
market-price will sink more or less below die natural price, 
according as the greatness of the excess increases more or less 
ihe Qompetilioa of the sellers, or according as it happens to be 
more or less important to them to get immediately rid of the 
commodity. The same excess in the importation of perish- 
able'will occasion a much greater competition than in that of 
durable commodities ; in the importation of oranges, for exr 
iuople, than in that of old iron. 

** When the quantity brought to market is just suffieient to 
supply the effectual demand o^d no more, the market-price 
nattfJwUy QOlKie^ to b^ either exactly, or as neariy as can be 
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judged of; the sasne widi d)e natural ptice«, The wholeqinn* 
tity upon hand can be disposed of for this price^ and cannot 
be diaposed ci for more. The competition of the different 
dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, but does not 
oblige them to accept of less. 

" The quantity of every oommodity brought to market na- 
tumlly suits itsdf to the effectual demand. It is the interest 
ef all those who employ their land, labour^ or stock, in brings 
ing any commodity to market, that the quantity never should 
teoeed the effectual demsnd ; and it is the interest of all other 
people that it never should fall short of that demand. 

''If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some of 
the component parts of its price must be paid below their 
natural rate. If it is rent> the interests of the landlords will 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land ; 
and if it is wages or profit, the interest of the labourers in the 
one case, and of their employers in the other, will prompt 
them to withdraw a part of their labour or stock from this 
employment. The quantity brought to market will soon be 
no more than sufficient to supply the effectual demand. All 
the different parts of its price will rise to their natural rate, 
and the whole price to its natural price. 

'' If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market Aould 
at any time fall short of the effectual demand, some of the 
conqponent parts of its price must rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlcHrds will naturally 
prompt them to prqMve more land for the raising of this com- 
modity ; if it is wages or profit, the interest of all other la- 
boqvers and dealers will soon protaipt them to ^mj^y more 
labour and stock in preparing and bringing it to market. 
The quantity brought thidier will soon be sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand. All die different parts of its price will 
soon sink to their natural rate, and the whole price to its na- 
tural price. 

" The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the centea 
price to which the prices of all omunodities are continually 
gravitating. Different accidents may sometiroes keep them 
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saspended a good ded above it^ and aomedmes force tbem 
down even somewhat below it ; but whatever may be the 
obstacles whidi hinder them from settling in this centre of 
repose and continttancej they are constantly tending towaxds 
it 

'^ The whole quantity of industry annually empkjred in or- 
der to bring any commodity to mmrket, naturally suita ksslf 
in this manner to the eifectual demand* It naturally aims at 
bringing always that precise quantity thither whi<^ may be 
sufficient to supply and no more than supply that demand*^ 

It is in this manner that the market-price dToommoditkB 
• is regulated and controlled by the natural price or cost of 
production ; and that every distinct article is produced and 
brought to market in the proper quantity ; that is, in such 
quantity as supplies and no more than supplies the efiectual 
demand for it, or, which is the same thing, that all the dif- 
ferent articles required in the most extensive commumdes 
are produced and brought to market in a just proportion to 
one another. 



SECTION IL 

THAT THE LABOUB SXPBNDKD IN P&ODUCTION BJEOV- 
LATES THB NATUBAL PBICB OF COMMtOnlTIBS IlT tBA 
EAELY FEBIOn OF SOCIETY, IBFOBB TAB LABOUBBB 
AND CAPITALIST BECOlCB OISTtNCT FBBSONS ( AlVD 
THAT THE CAPITAL EXPENDBB BEOnLATES IT AFtBB 
THAT PEKIOD. 

The subject of the present section has been very deaily il- 
lustrated by Colonel Torrens, who was, I believe, the first to 
lay down the doctrine contained in the latter clause of our 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 7. 
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titley although it appears so obvious, now it is pointed out, 
that we may wonder how it should have so long escaped ob- 
■ervation, as weU as that it should not be at once universally 
acknowledged. The place, however, where it is originally 
introduced— in an Essay on the Production of Wealth — 
was not, it must be confessed, the most favourable fcnr its 
proper consideration; but it must undoubtedly make its 
way notwithstanding this circumstance, and its trutii mvM 
be perceived, I think, the more it is considered. 

** Before the labourer and capitalist become distinct per« 
sons,'' says Colonel Torrens^ ^^ the produce of a day's labour 
in one occupation will> easterU paribus, be always equivalent 
to the produce of a day's labour in another occupation, whe< 
ther the whole labour is employed immediately and directly 
in detaining articles for consumption, or whether a portion of 
it is previously employed in acquiring the capital necessary 
to the production of such articles. If> previous to the separa- 
tion of society into labourers and capitalists, vegetable pro- 
ductions were gathered without the aid of capital, while, in 
appropriating animal productions, it required that for every 
day's labour employed in the field another day's labour should 
be employed in preparing implements for the chase, or, in 
other words, the hunter's capital, — then it is evident that the 
produce of one day's direct laboar in the chase would be equi- 
valent to the produce of two days' labour employed in gather- 
ing fruits. In adjusting the terms of the exchange, the la- 
bour which prepared the capital would be taken into account, 
no less than the labour which actually applied it. If, on their 
returning in the evening from their respective occupations, 
the collector of vegetable productions should offer the fruits 
which he had gathered in the course of the day in exchange 
for the animals which the hunter had killed during the same 
period, the latter would naturally reply, — ' The arrows ex- 
pended during the chase cost me a day's labour ; the animals 
which I have killed are in reality the produce of two days' la- 
bour; and tiierefore, you must give me tiie quantity of fruits 
collected by two days' labour in eittbange for them.' To this 
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demand the cdlector of fruits would be under the necessity of 
acceding, in order to prevent the hunter from abandoning the 
divisions of employment, and collecting vegetable productions 
for himself."* 

But as soon as the labourer and capitalist become distis<^ 
personS) the circumstance which determines the exchanga- 
aUe value or price of commodities is at once changed finna 
the quantity of labour to the quantity of capital expended 
in their production ; for it happens thenceforward that goods 
upon which equal quantities of capital have been expended 
must be equivalent in price, or, in other words, must ex^ 
change for cme another ; no matter what quantities of la- 
bour may have be^n employed on the one or the other, and 
no matter how different soever those quantkieB may have 
been, or what reward of labour or wages may have been 
paid to the labourers; because the capital expended in- 
cludes always the payment of the labour, or wages, as well 
as the other two charges of rent, and profit or interest. 

'^ Let there be two identical capitals/' says Colonel Torrens 
again, " each consisting of a hundred quarters of com, and a 
thousand pounds of wool ; and let the proprietor of one of 
these capitals employ it in manufacturing broad doth, while 
the proprietor of the other capital employs it in preparing car- 
peting; now, it must be evident, that the doth and carpet- 
ing on which equal capitals were expended would be of equal 
value. If dther of these manufacturers offered a pari of his 
productions in exchange for the whole of the productions of 
the other, the other would immediately reply, — ' For the ar- 
tides which I have had fabricated from a hundred quarters of 
com and a thousand pounds of wool, you must give me the 
whole of the articles which you have had prepared from a like 
capital. My capital is of equal power with yours ; and if you 
will not barter upon equal terms, I can at any time employ 
as many labourers as will produce to me that which you re- 

* Essay on the Production of Wealth, diap. I 
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fiiae.' To this DO reasonable objection could be urged. Hence 
•we tee, that when the cofitalists become a class distinct from 
ike labourers, the results obtained by the employment qf identical 
cajntmls, or identical quantities of accumulated labour, will be 
equal in exchangeable value"* 

The exchangeable value or price of commodities is, in 
the advanced stages of sociejky, almost always reckoned in 
the common measure of value, money, whatever it may be ; 
and it appears to me, that, had that rule been followed in 
the above instance, and the capitals been estimated in 
pounds or ounces of gold instead of pounds of wool and 
quarters of com, the reasoning would have been more 
simple and easily followed, and equally conclusive. 

As, for example : — ^Let there be two equal capital^, each 
consisting of a hundred pounds of ^old, or £4&J2f 10s. ster- 
Ung ; and let the proprietor of the one expend it in fabricating 
cottons, with materials equal in value to <f 2400, and <f 2272, 
lOs. paid as wages ; and let the proprietor of the other ex- 
pend it in making gold-plate, with materiak equal in value 
to ^4400, and <f 272, 10s. paid as wages ; still the exchange- 
able value of the gold-plate and of the cottons must be equal, 
notwithstanding the difference of the quantities of labour 
employed in the different processes of their production; 
and they must exchange the one for the other, because 
equal quantities of capital have been expended upon them. 

It will be of no use to urge, in contradiction to this plaiii 
Account, that different quantities of labour may have been 
employed in producing the different materials ; and that tf 
we win go back to the commencement of the process of pro- 
duction, we shall find that the labour expended on both has 
been the same. That the quantities of labour employed in 
producing each may have been the same is a poesUnlity^ 



' Essay on Ae Production of Woalth, chapb i. 
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and cannol Ibaefore be positiTely di^roved, A^biOVf^ «be 
siqipositioii be in the higheit degree improbftUe ; but to 
maintain that they must have been the same is a meie gza* 
tuitoufl and wholty unproved assumpdon, prooeecKng vtpw 
the false and absurd opinion ahreadjr, I trust, suffidentlf 
refuted in this work, that every thing is produced by labour 
alone, nothing by capital.* Now, it is peremptorily denied 
that the materids of either of the articles abore-mentioned, 
—cotton or gold,— or indeed any materials or capitals that 
ever existed, amounting in value to a hundred pounds 
(wdgfat) of gold, were produced by labour alone, — much ca- 
pital, not to mention the land (or rent in thisplace as formh^ 
any part of price or value) being always employed in the pro- 
duction both of die material of cotton-}ram and of gqld*ii^ots ; 
and to propose to go bade and inquire into the [woduetion 
c^ the capitals successively employed untQ we arrive at that 
produced, at first by simple labour, would in reality be to 
go back to the beginning ^f time, or, at the least, to that 
period when the labourer and capitalist began to be distinct 



* This nodoD^ so very generally entertainedt that every thing is 
wholly produced by labour^ has arisen no doubt from the circumstance 
which we have endeavoured to establish in the first chapter of the 
first book of this Inquiry ; namely, that some portion of labour is al- 
ways required or employed In the produedon of every thing, ^ «. of 
every artide that can be called jvealth. But becaoser this Is the case, 
because labour dees a part^ it by no means follows that it does the 
whole. Tet this nodon runs throt^h the &r greater part (^ all the 
wridngs of political economists, and is strangely jumbled up with 
their notions of the productiveness of capital. Mr Bicardo*^ first 
chapter in his Principles of Polidcal Economy, consisting o£Jhe j«c- 
tione, if St has any definite object, seems wholly taken up with an at- 
tempt to prove that labour produces all, and is the only ingredient ifr 
the value or price of all articles ; and in his pamphlet *' On Protec- 
tion to Agriculture/' (the last of his writings, I believe, publidied da- 
ring his lifetime^) he says^ " the labour of the country constitutes its 
only real source of wealth.**— Page 7, fouilfa editkm. 
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persona ; fo I have already proved,* that cajntal is a dis- 
tinct means or instrument of production as well as labour ; 
and that after the first acquisition or employment of the 
smallest atom of wealth as capital, diis new instrument co- 
operates thenceforward in causing its own increase ; that is, 
it co-operates in the production and increase of every sort 
of wealth, and indeed becomes ultimately the most powerftd 
and efficient instrument of all ^^ the grand source of exu- 
berant production.'" 

But although it b^ undoubtedly certain that it is the cor- 
fUal eapended in production which, in the advanced 
stages of society, regulates the price of commodities, this 
does not hinder but that that price should be made up of 
the three distinct parts, — ^rent, wages, and profit or interest ; 
because all these are included under the expenditure of ca- 
pital ;f and it still contimies to be as necessary as ever to 
trace the causes that regulate the amount or rates of these 
three distinct charges of production, as being the three 
grand sources of all permanent revenue, and as involving 
the consideration of the distinct rights and interests of the 
three great classes of which the community (t. e. every com- 
munity) is constituted. 

In that early and rude period of society which precedes 
both the accumulation of capital and the appropriation of 
land, the price of every commodity which then existed 
would consbt or be made up wholly of but one part— wages ; 
because, antecedent to that period, every article possessing 
the character of wealth' was produced by labour alone. But 
subsequentiy to that period, that is, as soon as any consi- 
derable quantity of wealth was saved and applied to assist 



* Book i. chap. 6. 

t The amount of which expenditare, asof allotherfslney is still of 
course measured by labour, is expUuned in diaptcr dd of this boc^ 
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IB the work <£ pcoductioii, ind, after radi mctease in .the 
numbers of pec^e had taken place as xequued all the land 
in a particular ndf^beurbood or country to be eahiYatid 
and made private property, both r«it and profit^ or mteieat, 
would thenceforward fimn distinct constituent parts in the 
price of the great mass of commodities ; aldiou^ it wodd 
be altogether impossible, by any analysis, orany pcacticable 
means, to determine exactly in what proportaons diqr ware 
combined in any. 

Wages, however, it is to be observed, where they do not 
ccmstitute the whole price, must always make a paort of it in 
every conunodity, because some portion of Ubour must al- 
ways have been employed in every process of productian ; 
whereas rent, and pofit, or interest, may or may liot make 
a part of the price of any commodity, and will be found to 
do so or not just as r^it has been paid or not on the pro- 
duetion of the raw material,* and as capital has been em- 
ployed or not either in the production or procuration of 
such material, or in working it up into a higher value. 

It has been thought by some, that because rent is the 
consequence, not the cause, of high prioe of raw produce, 
that it ought not to be considered as forming a component 
part of that price. But this does not appear to be a good 
objection; for as rent mu^t necessarily be paid, and actually 
is paid, on raw produce, after the land is appropriated and 
population has but moderately increased in any particular 
place or neighbourhood, before the whole quantity in de- 
mand can be produced and brought to market, or before 
the whdie extent of ground can be cultivated which is re- 
quired to produce that whole quantity, it still fonns a : 



* If rent if paid on any pari of any particular spedea of raw ma- 
terial reqniied in prodmctioo, it must be oovered by the prioe of the 
article pradaead, and oonMquently form a part of that price. 
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9UJ part of tb price of that whole, rad miet eoBse^GHtly 
be r^arded as fonning a proportioiial pioi of the price of 
ai^ givoi fuantity. For if tbb b not idlowed, of what, I 
ask, is the whole price of Uie whole produce made up ?— 
Wi^ies and profit do not constitute the whole, and a third 
poirtion, theiefcHre, will still be required to balance the ac- 
oount. 

To this pottion the f^nt, it will not be denied, is precisely 
equivalent ; and» 19 p(»Bt of &ct, Aer^nre, this portion 
really does consist <^revit; and rent, therefore, actually does 
fincm acpnsti^uentpaitqf the price of commodities, wh^er 
we choose to A^oi^le^ it or nof;. 



CHAPTER V. 



niK niSVINO* NATURB OF THE THBBE DIFFSEEKT DE- 
KOMINATIOKS OF INCOME OB BEVENUE, NAMELY, 
BENT, WAGES, AND FBOFIT OB INTEBEST, EXPLAINBB 
AND DISCBlMINATED. 

The three original sources of wealth, — ^bmd, labour, and 
capital, — naturally ^ve rise to three correspondent denomi^ 
nations of income or revenue ; namely, rent, wages, and 
profit or interest ; the distinct nature of which it is of the 
last importance to define and discriminate accurately, since 
it necessarily happens that the confounding of these dif- 
ferent denominations cft descriptions of revenue with one 
anodier confounds and perplexes all our reasonings coi^ 
ceming them, and espeddUiy our reasonmgs concerning Ux^ 
ation, as it affects those detent descriptiims of revenue, 
and consequently as it afibcts the rights and inierests of the 
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three gieat dassen of perscms whereof erery ctviHied socktj 
18 necessarily constituted. 

It has unfortunately happened, that eyai Dt Smidi, who 
has been the most correct delineator of .rent, wages, and 
profit, and the whde of whose doctrines and ideas concern- 
ing iheae different revenues seem in general- so just, has, 
nevertheless, not always perfectly discriminated between 
them. In particular, he has not upon all occasions per- 
fectly discriminated wages firom profit of stoek (of which 
oversij^t in^some parts of his work he was himself perfecdy 
aware, as will be shown presently ;) and, although this does 
not appear to have led him into any ulterior error, or to 
have in any d^ree vitiated his reasonings in r^^ard to the 
true ultimate incidence and effect of taxes, it has proved an 
almost universal stumbling-block to subsequent writers, and 
pardculariy to the Ricardo School of Political EoonomUU, 
almost the whole of whose obscure and paradoxical doctrines 
are distinctly to be traced to this source of error. 

It seems to be sufficiently obvious, that nothing can be 
justly accounted profit of stock but what can be got finr the 
use of it without the labour of personally applying it, or su- 
perintending its application in business or production ; .be- 
cause all that is got by means of that labour is wagesj and 
is as properly entitled to this denomination as that which is 
got by any other species of labour whatever. But this dear 
line of distinction not being sufficiently attended to by Dr 
Smith, or at least not being expressly laid down by bun, a 
wide door was thrown open for the admittance of error, and 
for tlie superinducdon of all that obscurity, perplexi^, and 
contradiction that • distinguishes the writings of the sdiQol 
just mentioned; and it is owing to this particular error 
eqiedally, namely, to the confounding of wages and pn^t , 
of stock with one another, that the writers just aUodtedto 
have been led to piomulgate the empty and imound dog- 
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BUS, thftt <^ wages and profits vary hnrenely «s one ano- 
dier,^ and that << no taxes can be paid out of wages ;^ and, 
in short, to imagii^ they had discovered so many important 
enrors in the " Wealth of Nations."" 

It is very remaricable that neidier Mr Ricardo nor any 
of his foUowers have ever attempted to define what they 
technically term profits, although they have exhibited for"- 
mal definitions of both wskQCA and rent^ and although the 
diief novelties in their system hinge entirdy upon the loose 
BOtaons they entertain in regard to the particular description 
of revenue denoted by that term, which they have omitted 
to define. Had they indeed made the attempt to define pro^ 
fit of stock, the whde illusion whearein they have been wrapt 
must have been dispelled at once ; for it is not easy to see 
on what grounds they could have held out any thing as that 
profit above what could be got for the use of stock without 
labour. * But the Ricardo econcmnats probably found it too 
hard a task for them to define profit of stock, and to main- 
tain, llieir system at the same time unhurt and inviolate by 
sndi definition. 

Now, inrrq;aid to any theory rdUiting to rent, profit, and 
wages, I would observe, that if we are omtent with telling 
what we mean by one or two of these terms, and leave the 
third undefined, it may be v^ easy to make such theory 
perfectly consistent in itself, however fiilse and unfounded 
it may be in the true nature of things, and however useless 
and pernicious it may be in its effects and bearing upon 
peactice ; because out of the remaimng undefined and un- 
determmate fiind or qoanti^, it will always be easy to solve 
eiFery difficulty, and balance every account (be it of taxes or 
what it may,) without allowing it to produce any alteration 
or effect upon the other quantities, or upon the arbitrary 
sense we have chosen to give, right or wrong, to the terms 
w^ have defined ; and if it so happens that we have given 
incorrect definitions of any one, or both, of those two othdr 
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ilescriptioiu of revenue, it will not be sa easy to detect any 
carwr hi ooar reaeoniiigs conoenimg them, as if the third torn 
had been precisely defined abo. 

Had Mr Ricardo, for exam^, attempted to define profit 
of stodr, he must, in conforadty with his system, and in or- 
der to prevent Ae whole flibric of his reasonings concernii^ 
taxation from faQing to the ground, have stated it to be <stf 
that a man emplo^inff a Mtock of his own mtradegaint 
nfter the payment of the toaffes of hie worhmenj and the 
other charges necessary to replace that stock. But thk 
man labours himself as well as his workmen, and somethii^ 
must fall to be aUowed for his own wages. Now, in maUog 
this allowance, I ask, whare would Mr Ricardo stop short, 
if he would set down any Aing at all as wages for sudi la- 
bour, but at that precise pdfU where he comes to imteresty 
or fliat profit of stock which can be got without labour? 

Or would Mr Ricardo have defined 'profits to be att^at 
a mart gains in any business after the payment^ not only 
of the wages of his wcrkmeny and the other charges ne- 
cessary to repUice his stock, but after deducting also the 
ordinary rate of interest ?— Then here again we have the 
same, nay,if possiUe^even a greater inaccuiacy,nothmgbeii% 
allowed for this man's own wages ; and instead of represent- 
ing any thing that can be properly conndered as profit, m 
the technical acceptation of that term, this definition totally 
excludes the idea, and in truth represents precisdy the in- 
dividual's wages; for all, it is obvious, that any individual 
gains, or can gain, after the replacement of his capital, and 
the ordinary rate of interest upon it, is wages, or vnnunera- 
tion for his labour, and nothing else ; and the ordinary rale 
of interest consequently alone remains as that which can 
truly deserve or rec^e the name of profit of stock.* 

* SiQce this chapter was written a disciple of Mr Ricardo has fen- 
tared to put fbrth/t definition of profit as Mows :«- 
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« 

B«t had dufl only veaMmabk or teaable itubsgpnMAm ef 
profit o£ slock been atteaded to or aeknowledged, Bamdy, 



'' By jExr^^ in the sdenee of political economy,'* s^yi Mr J. B. 
Haceolloch^ (in liis editiao of Smith's Wealth of Nations, recttitly 
published, toL It. p. 184.), *^ is meant the pnoduoe, or the ¥iloe of 
the produce, obtained by the employment of a capital, fbi' a given time^ 
in any industrious undertaking, that remains to the owner of the ca« 
pital, after replacing the capital itself, or such portion of it as may 
haye been wasted in Uie undertaking, and every other expense ntocs* 
sarily incnned in carrying it on." 

Now, here it is plainly seen, that this form of words, or definition 
(so called) i^rees substantially with the first of the two stipposHUumi 
ones given above in our text, and confirms what is there stated, inas« 
much as it does not distinguish profit from wages* No attempt is 
made to ascertain the wages of '^ the owner of the capital," who yet^ 
by the writer's hypothesis, superintends himself the " industrioiia 
undertaking ;" and this notwithstanding of the fiMt, that, without do- 
termining this point, profit never can be accurately defined or dtsdn- 
guished from wages. And hence it is, I suppose, that wages are not 
emen mentioned in the above definitions and &r less are they attempted 
to be set apart as a distinct charge in the cost of production, separable 
from profit. On the contrary, they are, without being named, huddled 
into the oonduding dause,— ^' and every^other expense necessarify in* 
curred in carrying it on /" 

To have set down wages as a separate chaige or portion of the 
'' expense," would have obliged the Ricardist to enter into the ques- 
tion, — How muck should be allowed as the wages of '' the owner of 
the capital" superintending the " industrious undertaking ?*'-— a task 
that was much too hard for him, and a question he could not have 
sdved without bringing his master's old house about his ears ; and 
what is vrcMTse perhaps still, without converting his own ponderous 
edition of Smith's '' Wealth of Nations," as well as the three edi- 
tions of the great Ricardo," his Principles of Political Economy, 
into a heap of rubbish. 

But .there is another new invention of the Ricardo economists, the 
most notable of all, and the most recent, which I must here also no- 
tice as connected with the fixegoing, although, instead of coming 
(0Ur, it dioald have preceded the other as ito natural parent. It is 
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tiiat interpretation which identifies it with interest, or what 
can be got for it without labour, the futility of the Ricardo 



BOW jfound out — and Mr J. R. Maccullodi has the exdosive honour 
of the discovery — that the effects ofcapUdl may be called the efftcU 
of labour; and that this term (namely labour) '^ may properly be 
defined" (see the publication before dted, vol. iv. p. 75.) an^ sari of 
action or operation, whether performed by man, the lower animals<t ma- 
ddnery^ or natural agents, that tends to bring about a desirable re* 
suHlir 

Now mark the consequences^ — If ther6 be no necessity to distin- 
goish the effects of labour from thos^ of capital^ but that both may 
be understood by the same name, or by either name indifibrently, 
then certainly there can be no necessity to distinguish wages from 
profit, so that they also may be understood by the same name, or by 
either indifih'ently ! But why then use two names or terms where one 
might serve as wellf Why not rescind from our vocabulary either the 
words capital and profit, or the words labour and wages, and be con- 
tent with the two first or the two last ? Or, if we do not choose to 
rescind the ^ords, let us put the doctrine to the proof, and use them 
, indifferently ; then we will talk of the wages of capital and the profit 
of labour, and vice versa indifferently ; and what t)ien will become of 
^* the science of political economy ?** A pretty '' science" truly would 
this professor and " speculater" make of it if he had his way. Well 
indeed might Mr Saddler call such political economists, *^ jobbers and 
speculators." 

Before concluding here, I must state explicitly, that a more eoctraordi- 
nary piece of elaborate nonsense (for there is no other epithet by which 
it can be properly characterized,) than this " note" {vide idem, p. 74,) 
never certainly fell from the pen of any *' political economist ;" and 
after the manner in which the absurdity of the nostrum it maintains 
had been previously exposed by the author of the '^ Dtssertetion on 
the Nature, Causes, and Measures of Value," (chap. xL pp. S19, 820 ; 
see also, ** A Letter to a Political Economist, occasioned by an Ar- 
ticle in the Westminster Review, on the subject of Value," by Ae 
same author, p. 89,) it is hardly less extraordinary that it should still 
be persisted in. It is pity it should not have been one ampng the 
number of those " positions" which, as weare informed by his friends, 
{vide Scotsman, October 4, 1888,) Mr Maocnlloch «' has had the cou- 
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tbeofy, which lepresents the ntes of profit aad wages as 
T^iyhig myenely as one another, and of the wire-draion 
doctrine, that the late of profit is rq^ulated by the barren- 
ness or fertility of the last portions of land brought under 
cipltiyation, would have quickly appeared ; and the old, and 
sound, and intelligible doctrines of Mr Hume and Dr 
Smith, as to the causes of yariation in the rates of rent, pro- 
fit, and wages, and as to the real ultimate incidence and ef- 
fect of taxes, would have reassumed all their original evi- 
dence and authority. It would quickly haye appeared that 
it was not, as they supposed, wages and profits that varied 
inyarsely as one another, but the different wages themselyes 
of the different dasses of labourers, namely, of the masters 
or employers of inferior labourers on the one hand, and of 
those inferior labourers or persons employed on the other, 
that really yaried according to that law. It woyld have ap- 
peared, that, when Mr Ricardo says, that the more that is 
paid to the labourer as wages, the less must go to the capi- 
talist as pn^t of stock, he could only mean, when the sub- 
ject was rightly understood, that the more the inferior la- 
bourer gets as Ms wages, the less will remain to the superior 
labourer as his; b^t the manner in which the aggr^ate 
fiind of wages is divided between the different classes of la- 
bourers, superior and ioferior, makes no difference to the 
cajntahst. It ia true, that if the superior labourer happens 
to require or employ a borrowed capital, the more he gets as 
wages the richer he will be, and the abler of course to pay a 
high interest But this circumstance will not determine 



rage openly to correct" But this perhaps would have been letting 
cot too much at once : it would have been to haiard too much the 
diaracter of the professor, it not as to his being of all persons the 
most '' emdite in the history of economy," yet stiU for the use he 
was capable of mddng of that enrdi/tbii, and for aofindncss or ** suc- 
cess' in prcypoondiDg ''all ita great leading principles." 
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Um ta do 8o; asd it ig not i^n diis p tt ndple thafr tin 
amount of interest wiM be r^^nlated^ but by the quantaly of 
dq^tal saved and aoeomulated, or existing at the tim^ 
seeking profitable employinettt or inirestment, or ready toba 
lent in any particuLir oountry or neighbourhood, compaied 
irith the field far its employment and the dnnand of he»- 
iowers« The sin^ question whidi the borrower will have 
to coBsidfflp will be, what he can get tite capital Jiyr 9 and 
however much he may make by his business, if he can geta 
h)an %tfimr per cent, he will not ff^ejhe. But where ca» 
ptal is abondanft as compared with the fidd foe its employ* 
mmt, the number of competitors for thaifc empbyment, that 
is, bath die pers<ma who wirii to lend money or capital, and 
those who wbh to em^y themsdves in business widi capi»> 
tds of their own, will be such as to produce a low rate of 
profit, however much may be obtained as n^iges* 

But diis expiaaation of profit and wages cmitndicts ^ 
vulgar notion of them which would extend the meamng of 
the first term, so as to include all that is acquired in any 
business, after paying the wages of the infierior persons em* 
ployed, widiout reckonii^ any thing as the waget of the 
ehief labourer himsdf, and would confine the latter to sig- 
nify the remuneration or reward of certain of die lowest 
species (tf ^< operatives,^ or common dagdabowrerey as they 
are sometimes called ; and this appears to be the true secret 
ef the almost universal prevalence and easy dissemination of 
every erroneous doctrine fi[)unded upon the mistake of not 
propeily discriminating wages firom profit of stock. Almost 
every person^ indeed, when the question is laid distinctly 
before him in a separate disconnected form, will acknow- 
ledge, that the earnings of the higher species of labourers 
are really wages as much as those of the lower species ; but 
the fiir greater p^ of late writers seem totally to forget this 
circumstance the moment they turn away firom the simple 
view of the questiim, and advance a single stq> in the pio- 
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giess beyond it,— finmdiiig aU thdr subeequent reMonings 
on the vulgar noAim of profit and wages, and on that of 
wages dmoting a fixed and invariaUe quantity ; and in this 
we distinctly recogniie the natural and obvious ccmsequence 
of attempting to reason doiely and connectedly upon vague 
and midyfinftd terms, so frequently observed and complained 
of in otbet cases. Had diese writers r^ected but for a 
moment, and attempted to define what they meant by com- 
mon labour, they would instantly have percdved die ab- 
anrdity of confining the term wages to the earnings of any 
8in|^ dass of labourers, and the fiitility of any reasoning 
firanded on such an understanding of it. Had this attempt 
been made, what would common labour have been defined 
to be ? or what p<xnt of the scale, from the lowest sort of 
labour to the highest, could have been fixed upon as that 
where the eapnngs of labour ceased to be wages and sud- 
denly became profit of stock f 

Mr Rkardo defines the natural price (or wages) oi la- 
bour to be << that price which is necessary to enable the 
labourers, <me with another, to subsist, and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or diminution.*^ 

But this definition could only be intended to apply to the 
very lowest description of labourers, whom it moreover sup- 
poses reduced to the very lowest possible or endurable con- 
dititm, namely, to a subsistence confiisting of the smallest 
quttitity -and worst quality of food, clothes, and lodging, by 
which life can be supported, — a condition to which I beUcw 
no considerable number of people or distinct dass of la- 
bourers ever were reduced in any civilized society, and yet 
the whole of Mr Kcardo^s system is built and rested upon 
this suppodtion I 

To make his definition apfdicable to any dass above the 
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very lowest, or even to the yeiy lowest itself^ if not reduced 
to the condition above stated, Mr Bicaido should have 
added the words, with their ewiating habits and modes of 
life. For what should hinder that class of labourers whidi 
is immediately above the lowest,— or even the very lowest 
of all, unless they were pushed to the very last and extremest 
verge of existence, — to subsist and increase their numbers 
if they choose to be content with an inferior quantity and 
quality of necessaries ? But still more, what should hinder 
every other class of labourers in the ascending scale to sub- 
sist and increase their numbers if they choose to be content 
with a humbler way of living ? — ^What, in a word, should 
hinder the higher classes of ktboisrers to subsist and in- 
crease their numbers to the utmost extent that their physi- 
cal nature admits of, but their disinclination to change th^ 
habits and modes of life, and descend to a lower station ? - 

But further ; this definition of Mr Bicaido^s, of the na- 
tural price of labour, is essentially and radically arroneous, 
and utterly incorrect in every view that can be taken of it, 
being founded on a false idea of human nature «k1 human 
society, and an ignorance of the natural progress of the lat- 
ter under any tolerable system of hbertf and security or 
good government. For not only is it natural that mankind 
should increase their numbers^ and quite possible . for them 
to do so indefinitely, and to increase their wealth and the 
price of their labour at the same time, but, as has been 
ahready shown, and as will be still further illustrated in the 
sequel, such a prc^press is the natural and necessary oofwtse 
of things, under the condition just mentioned. 

It is not only possible, but it is the natural and necessary 
course of things under good government, for mankind to 
save, increase, and accumulate'u;ea2fA indefinitely ; and it 
is not only perfectly possible, but it is the natural and ne- 
cessary course of things also, under the same condition, that 
one part of the wealth, constantly increasing and accumulat- 
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- ing, should go to increase the numbers of the people^ and 
another part to improve the condition and increase the real 
wages of the labourers in every employment, and especially 
of the lower classes of labourers, when education has been 
fully extended to them, so as to improve their habits and 
modes of life, by enlarging their minds and nosing thdr 
ideas in regard to what they should consider necessary to 
thdr comfortable subsistence. The natural price therefore, 
or wages of labour, must be always necessarily, under a good 
system of government, not afisaed^ but a cohstanily4increas* 
ing quantity ; and every definition which involves a con- 
trary supposition, or which implies that population should 
be stationary, and the wages of labour a fixed and invariable 
quantity, must be eternally false and erroneous, and Uie 
reasonings founded upon it fidlacious and invalid. 

It is true indeed, that when the world comes to be very 
highly peopled and cultivated, the. additions which will then 
be capable of being made to the greater part of raw products 
which can be used as food, will be small comparatively with 
the additions or improvements that may still continue to be 
made in the shape of dotiies, houses, and other accommo- 
dations or conveniences ; and this may very probably cause 
any progress that takes place subsequentiy to appear more 
in the shape of an increase of wages than in the numbers 
of the people ; but such circumstance can never stop that 
progress altogether, or prevent either the wages of labour 
or the numbers of mankind, or both, from increasing and 
augmenting in some d^ree, however small. 

It may be true also perhaps, that, in v^ highly peopled 
and cultivated countries, any new additions that can be made 
to the average annual supplies of food, must generally be 
procured with greater difficulty, or at greater cost, than pre- 
viously ;* but it is a very fidse and precipitate conclusion 

'Ihavesaidabove^ U may be ftrhapt^hecwaae in one sense the 
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iHuch has been attarapted to be fbcmded <m tbis cncmt* 
stance, that the lower ckwses of htbomers must therefincebe 
content with a smaller quantity and worse qnali^ of tooi^ 
or with lower trages than preyiously, in order to admit of 
s«eh additional supplies being obtained. For it does not 
by any means follow that the additional difficulty must bt 
overcome, or the additional cost defrayed, by die appfication 
of fiMre labour ; such additional difficulty and cost may b^ 
and in point of fi^t generally is, overcome and defrayed by 
Ae increase and application of more capital ; and whether 
the effect be produced in the one way or die other will de- 
pend entirely on the circumstances wfai^ determine the ha- 
bits and modes of life or subsbtenoe of die labooicrs, name- 
ly, on the character o£ the government under whidi diej 
live. If the government be bad, the effisct may be jnrodo- 
ced by the dqpradadon of the character and condition of the 
labourers ; but under good government, where the lower 
dasses of labourers will not only, as has been dMvwn^* sus- 



C08t or difficulty experienced in acquiring raw prodocts generally can- 
not difier yery greatly, if at all, at one period from another ; the 
greater fertility of the soils first cultivated being oounterbalanoed by 
the more imperfect modes of sgrieultare^ dMciency of capital^ Mid 
other adverse circumstances in the early periods of society, and the 
sterility of those last cultivated being compensated by the inddoice 
and agency of circumstances or causes of an opposite land in the ad- 
vanced periods; those causes or circumstances being innumerable 
which facilitate and augment the production of com or other articles 
of subsistenoe as pqmlation and wealth increase ;— as the greater abon- 
daaee sad easier acquisition of maoures, the nearer appreadi of, and 
more ooDvemeat aooess to markets, or the continual and JFnH^n^fa* 
shorUfung of the road, or distance, that produce has to be carried to 
market, which takes place from the growth of population ; not to 
mention the unceasing occurrence of improvements in the skffl of 
the cultivators, or of inventions and discoverks in the arts and pro- 
eesses of asricnltiUDe; 
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tein^'lrat wntinvoUy impfore dMir cofidkioii aiad d wract er, 
adl habhsvnd modes of life, it can only be by the increase 
and application of ci^tal that such additumal supplies of 
pvoduce must be obtained. 
It is not 1^ any means a neoessary consequence^ as has 

m supposed, that wh^oi the circumstances which deter- 
the daraeter and conditicm of the labourers are such 
SB to induce Aem to sustain or improTe their habits and 
modes of life, and consequently to sustain wages, no addi- 
tional supplies of raw produce requiring greater cost can be 
obtained. For it is always to be recollected, that the great 
instrument of prodnetion, capUalj is constantly increasing, 
and constantly pi«diiciiig greater and greater efkcts in pro^ 
portion to the labour that assists and guides it, and it is by 
this means chiefly, (and not, ms has been absurdly and in^ 
caonsiderafcely ijnaintained, sdely and exdusivdly by &e de^ 
gndationaf tbelabourer^or by the diminution of his wages,) 
that any new difiSculty, or additional cost in the acquisition 
of raw produce^ is naturally or usually oyercome, or that 
cohiyation is extended to the inferior soils, and to the more 
distant and inconveniently-situated lands. 

So far indeed is it firom bdbg either impossiUeor uncom- 
nmn to see cultiyation extended in this maimer to inferior 
soils, that it is pvedsely what naturaUy and necessarily hap. 
pens under good gofcr nm ent, — ^where, if there be any truA 
in what has been so lai|;ely stated in a former diapter,* the 
additional supplies of raw produce must be acquired not only 
without any reduction, but oHncidently with a constant 
and indefinite rise of the wages of labour. 

It is much more natural and more usual therefore^— as 
certainly it ib much more desirable, — that cukiYation should 

be extended in diis manner by the increase and application 
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of cajntal, and that the capitalist should be content with s 
lower rate of profit or interest, than that the labourer should 
be abridged of his wages ; and it is a fortunate circumstanoey 
that in the possible fiiture indefinite increase of raw pro- 
duce, as well as of manufiictured commodities, (both of 
which must always divide themselves in some way or othor,) 
the lower classes of labourers can never fail toobtaina diaie 
as long as they continue to sustain and improve thdr con- 
duct and character, and halnts and modes of life, — all which 
we have shown they necessarily must do under good goyem- 
ment. 

Yet this is a result which Mr Ricaido and his foUowen 
deprecate beyond all others. There is nothing more ter- 
rible to their imagioations than the idea of cultivation bdng 
extended to ^^ the poorer soils,^ lest it should happen in con- 
sequence that ^^ wages should rise and profits fidl,^ — so great 
a misfortune do they consider it that any part of the bene- 
fits arising from capital should descend to the labourer 1— 
There is no danger against which we are more emphatically 
warned than against this, and none of their nostrums which 
is more incessantly rung in our ears. /^ There is no oth^ 
way,^ says their chief, ^^ of keeping profits up, but by keep- 
ing wages down,'"* — a sentiment than whieh none can, in my 
opinion, be more ungenerous, not to say hard-hearted; 
— and, in strict conformity with this soitiment, they repr^ 
sent high prqfUs and low wages (instead of the very con- 
trary) as the true ^^ standard" or criterion <^ of national pros- 
perity C which notion, however, arises firom their totally 
misapprehending the true nature of wages and profits, and 
from their confounding those two distinct descriptions of re- 
venue with one another. 

It has been a question which above all others has most 
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MUcumdyoGCiqnedthe thoi^ts (and the endeayours to sol ve 
it) of good and libend-minded men in these latter times, 
how the inrerior classes <^ people might be relieved from 
the pressure of extreme poverty, and made partakers in 
some dq;ree of the abundant wealth of the more fortunate 
members of the community, without any attendant evil, or 
without plunging them afterwards into deeper difficulties' 
jBid destitution than those fi;om which it was attempted to 
ddiver them. And if we consider how much the diffisrent* 
families of mankind are mixed in two or three generations, 
this anxiety will appear not more benevolent than just and 
rational ; as it will be seen, that much of the ci^ital at any 
time existing must probably have been saved by the pro- 
genitors of persons who are now poor. Even Mr Malthus 
professes to go thus fiir ; indeed he goes much farther ; for 
he maintains Mr Godwin'*s argument, which extends much 
farther, to be irresbtible, if it were not for the consideration 
just mentioned^ of certain alleged greater difficulties and 
destitution that would fall upon the poor in consequence of 
those attempts to relieve them. ** Taking an individual in-t 
stance/' says the former of these writers, '^ without r^erence 
to consequences, it appears to me that Mr Godwin's argument 
is irresistible. Can it be pretended for a moment that a part 
of the mutton which I expect to eat to-day would not be much 
more beneficially employed on some hard-working labourer, 
who has not perhaps tasted animal food for the last week, or 
on some poor family, who cannot command sufficient food of 
any kind fiiUy to satisfy the cravings of hunger ? If these 
instances were not of a nature to multiply in proportion as 
such wants were indiscriminately gratified, the gratification 
of them, as it would be practicable, would be highly benefi- 
cial."* 

But if it be impossible, consistently with the existence 



^ Esssy OD PspnlatioB, Appendix, toL ill* p. 344. 
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Off any wealth above the narrow measure of the savage state^ 
f ^ that those who have dRiwn a Uank in the lottery of life,** 
dioiild share directly in the prize which the accmnulationa 
made in past times present, what are we to think of that 
philosophy which would grudge to those less fortunate per- 
sons that indirect participation (or inheritance) in those ac- 
cumulations, or in the benefits of capital, which the Author 
of nature has decreed should flow to all mankind, firom the 
constitution of things and from those laws which he has de- 
termined should regulate the distribution of wealth ? 

But to return. 

It is another favourite theory rf the class of writers al- 
ready mentioned, (and this'will be the proper place to no- 
tice it, as being connected with the foregoing discussions,) 
that every society or people has an incomparably greater 
tendency to increase in numbers' than in wealth or capital ; 
and although this theory is opposed to the strongest evidence 
of facts, to the most uniform experience, and is utterly in- 
consistent with their own most ample admissions in regard 
to the force and efiects of the prindple of saving or fru- 
gality^'these writers do yet maintam it with the most im- 
plicit and unhesitating confidence, while, at the same time, 
they do not advance a single argument in support of it that 
I have been able to discover, but leave us simply to rely on 
their oracular word ! — I trust I may be free to presume 
therefore, that it may be sufficient for me flatly and peremp- 
torily to deny this theory, and to appeal to all history, — to 
the hiptory at least of every coimtry in which any tolerably 
good government has been established, — ^fbr the instant and 
triumphant refutation of it. 

In every country where any tolerably good govemmoit 
has. been established,-*'indeed I might almost say in every 
country without exception, wherever the people have in- 
creased their numbers in any considerable degree, — ^it will 
uniformly be found that they have increased their wealth 
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during the same period in a atill greater proportion. I shall 
only refer in proof of this to die United States of North 
America and Great Britain, the two countries with which 
we are best acquainted, and in both of which it will be 
found, that although population has increased very much 
within the last thirty years, and in the former country, 
with neariy, it has been supposed, its greatest possible ra- 
pidity, still capital has increased in a more than 'equal pro- 
portion, as will be evident if we but look to the additions 
they hare made to their wealth in the open and visible shape 
of houses, manufactories, and whole towns elegantly and 
substantially built or renewed ; canals and roads of vast ex- 
tent and cost, meliorations and permanent agricultural im- 
provements, the increase of ships and commerce, and an in- 
finite number of other accumulations throughout the coun- 
try, which are ail greater now in both countries, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the people, than they were at any. 
fbruier period. i 

It will no doubt be alleged by the disciples of Mr Ri- 
cardo, that the rapid increase of wealth in North America 
is to be accounted for from the circumstance, that the people 
there have it still in their power to draw their supplies of 
raw produce from " soils of the first quality ;^ — and yet I 
believe it would be found, if proper inquiry were made, that 
the agricultural produce of Great Britain, taking it in the 
aggregate both from rich and poor soils, is acquired at a 
ifiuch less cost of labour and capital, than that of the United 
States, quantity for quantity. But be this as it may, still 
we have the instance of Ghreat Britain increasii^ her capi* 
tal init still greater proportion* than herpopuhtion, ndtwidi- 
standing aU the waste of by far the greatest and most ex* 
pensit^ war she was ever engiaged in, tckiht At (he same 
Hmey for the additions of raw prodtice necessarily requir- 
ed to feed and clothe her increased numbers, she was (to 
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the utier discomfiture of the Ricaido doctrine), cbliged to 
have " recourse, to the poorer soils.'" 

Nor should what has been just stated be at all surpris- 
ing to those who are aware of the force and general pieva- 
lence of the principle ol saving or frugality. ^^ It can sel- 
dom happen^ indeed/' says Dr Smith, " that the circumstances 
of a great nation can be much affected either by the prodi- 
gality or misconduct of individuals ; the profusion or impru- 
dence of some being always more than compensated by the 
frugality and good conduct of others. 

** With regard to profusion, the principle which prompts 
to expense is the passion for present enjoyment, which, though 
sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained, is in 
general only momentary and occasional But the principle 
which prompts to save is the desire of bettering our condition ; 
a desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, 
comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go 
into the grave. In the whole interval whidi separates those 
two moments, there is scarce perhaps a single instance in 
which any man is so perfectly and completely satisfied with 
his situation as to be without any wish of alteration or im- 
provement of any kind. An augmentation of fortune is the 
means by which the greater part of men propose and wish to 
better their condition. It is the means the most vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way of augmenting 
their fortune is to save and accumulate some part of what they 
acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon some extra- 
ordinary occasions. Though the principle of expense, there- 
fore, prevails in almost all men upon some occasions, and in 
some men upon almost all occasions, yet in the greater part 
of men, taking the whole course of their life at an average, 
the principle of frugality seems not only to predominate, but 
to predominate very greatly. 

^* With regard to misconduct, the number of prud^t and 
successful undertakings is everywhere much greater than that 
of injudicious and unsuccessful ones. After all our conaplaints 
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of the fircfquency of bankniptcies^ the unhappy men who fidl 
into this misfortune make but a very small part of the whole 
number engaged in trade, and all other sorts of business ; not 
much more perhaps than one in a thousand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greatest and most humiliating calamity which can 
befidl an innocent man. The greater part of men, therefore, 
are sufficiently careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not 
avoid it, as some do not avoid the gallows. 

'' Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they sometimes are by public prodigality and misconduct."* 

And again :*-'' When we compare the state of a nation at 
two different periods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures 
more numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive, we may be assured that its capital must have increas- 
ed during the interval between those two periods, and that 
more must have been added to it by the good conduct of 
some, than had been taken from it either by the private mis- 
conduct of others, or by the public extravagance of govern- 
ment^t 

Nor is there any doctrine in the whole compass of politi- 
cal science to which the followers of Mr Ricardo bear an 
ampler testimony, or to which they give a fuller and more 
unequivocal assent than this. They seem even to vie with 
one another as well as with Dr Smith, and to strain their 
invention for stronger language in which to state it, and to 
express their deep sense of its truth. 

'* There is no instance," says one of the most noted of Mr 
Ricardo's disciples, '^ of any people having ever missed an 
opportunity to save and amass. In all tolerably well-govern- 
ed countries the principle of accumulation has uniformly had 
a marked i^scendency over the principle of expense. Indivi- 
duals are fully sensible of the value of the articles they ex- 



* Wethh of Nations, book ii, chap. S. f 'hid. 
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.pend^ for, in the viwt majority of instances, they are the^m*- 
mediate result of their industry/peneverance, and eeononly ; 
and they will not consume them, unless to obtain an equiya- 
lent adirantage."* 

It may be stated therefore, I think, as an undoubted 
axiom, that the dispo^tkm to accumulate wealth ifr at least 
as strong as the propensity to multiply population ; and that 
the former principle of our nature is perfectly sufficient to 
keep the latter in subjection and in check, under any toler- 
able system of laws or good government. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE PROFIT OR INTEREST OF STOCK OR. CAPITAL. 



SECTION I. 
PROFIT OF STOCK DEFINED. 

The profit of stock or capital is that share of wealth, — the 
produce of land, labour, and capital, — ^which belongs to the 
capitalist after the deduction of rent and wages, — ^including 
of course in that deduction Aw own wages, where he be- 
stows his own labour in the employment of his capital. 
In other words, profit of stock is that exact share of wealth 
which the capitalist can procure by means of his capital 
without labouring himself, or without, at least, labouring or 



* Principles of Political Eooaomy, by J. R. MacuUoch, Esq. part 
iT. p. 415. 
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^ouUing himsdf fiirther thto may foe neces^ryUi lend and 
secure U in the foest mamrer. Profit of fit^k i^ therefore 
the same thing with interest of money. 

The distinctive characterbtics of rent and wages are not 
difficult to be ascertained, and the revenues* which ought 
properly to fall under those denominataons hafve been in 
general pretty correctly understood ; but the notions that 
have prevailed hitherto in regard to what ought to be con- 
sidered as the profit of stock seem singularly vague, un- 
settled, and erroneous, as confounding those profits with the 
wages of labour, in ell the employments where capital is re- 
quired as well as with what is properly compensation for 
risk, — an undefinable and imcertain quantity. 

Th^re is in fact no such thing as profit of stock or capital, 
properly so c^ed, distinct from that which is paid for the 
ttee of stock or capital ; and all gain in any business, profes- 
sion, or employment, which is over tod above the ordinary 
riile of interest on the capital employed, is either wages,-t-J 
that is, remuneration or reward for labour or industry, or in- 
genuity, or skill, in the use and application of that capital, 
-^or otherwise it is the result ci fortune or accident, — ^that 
is, of " secret and unknown causes,*"* which sometimes oo- 
easion greater or less gain in tirade, or no gain at all, and 
sometimes a loss, — and falls properly to be considered as 
compensation for risk, which ought not to be confounded 
with the profit ordinarily derivable from 'capital any moref 
dian with the ordinary wages of laboulr ;«-such accidental 
gain being regulated by no certain principles, and being 
Aerefore without the pale of scieiice, or at least of poUtical 
science, which is conversant alone with " known and deter- 
minate causes,^f rejecting ell others with disdain. 



* Mr Hume*8 definition o{ch(utc€, I e. fortune or accident. Vide 
Euajiy part L essay li. 
t rtde Ibid. , f 
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The word pr(^ indeed, in its ananuHi and popular ae* 
oeptation, is understood to mean the same thing with jjratn, 
and in this sense it includes every thing in the shape of 
wealth that any person can acquire ttom any subject what- 
ever, be it land or cajMtal, or fiN>m any budness, profe8fli<m, 
or employment whatever; in which sense it is a very use- 
ful and perhaps necessary word ;* but as a term designat- 
ing the revenue arising fiN>m a peculiar species of proper^ 
or capital, and as defining and limiting the right to that re- 
venue, it must be confined precisely to the sense of intesest 
Not that interest measures the exact quantity c^ wealth pro* 
duced by capital ; for, as I have ahseady endeavoured to 
prove at laige,-f- a great part of that wealth difEiises itsd^ 
and communicates its ben^ts indirectly to the whde cmn- 
munity. But interest measures the whcde gain arising fion 
it directly to the individual proprietor, — all that he can daim 
specifically in his character of capitalist, or all that he can 
directly gain by it without labouring himself; and what he 
gains by the superaddition of his labour is wages. 

But Br Smith, it willl)e said, did not himself restrict the 
meaning of the expression profit of stock thus £eff , or con- 
fine it to the signification exclusively of interest <^ money. 
Still, however, all his reasonings c(mceming profit and wages, 
and especially his exposition of the true ultimate inddenoe 
and effect of taxes, require that it should be restricted to 
this meaning ; and, as I have already mentioned, Br Smith 
himself was perfectly aware that he had not fully explained 
this point, or always perfectly discriminated between wages 
and profit. This will now most distinctly and jdainly ap- 



* Perhaps it might be expedient to discontinue th^ uie of the word 
profit in its technical sense altogether, and» substituting for it the 
term rent, to say rent of stock or capital, instead of pro6t of stocky 
&c, as we say rent, not profit of land. I have not, however, ventured 
to make so great an innovation. 

t Chap. V. section 9. of book 1. et pauim* 
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pear ^m ihe extracts I must here produce from the In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; 
and in reviewing the subject it will be, I trust, made fully 
apparent, that no just or intelligible distmction can be laid 
down between the one and the other, unless it be at that 
line where interest commences ; that line which separates 
what is gained without labour from what is gained in con- 
sequence of labour being added. 

In the following passages it is frankly admitted that 
wages and profit are too often confounded with one aiK 
other: — 

'' The difference/' says Dr Smithy " between the earnings 
at a^^eomman labourer and those of a well-employed lawyer 
or phyncian is evidently much greater than that between the 
ordinary profits in any two different brancjies of trade. The 
apparent difference^ besides, in the profits of different tsad^ 
is generally a decepticm arising from our not always distin* 
^^ishing what ought to be considered as wages from what 
<mght to be considered as profit. 

'' Apothecaries' profit is become a by-word, denoting sodm- 
•thing uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent profit 
iiQwever, is frequently no more than the reasonable wages of 
labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more 
delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever, and the 
trust which is reposed in him is of much greater importance. 
He is the physician of the poor in all cases, and of the rich 
when the distress or danger is not very great. His reward, 
therefore, ought to be suitable to his skill and his trust, and 
it arises generally from the price at which he sells his drugs. 
3ut the whole drugs which the best employed apothecary, in 
a large market-town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps cost 
him above thirty or forty pounds. Though he should sell 
them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thousand 
per caiU profit, this may frequently be no more than the rea- 
sonable wages of his labour, cbargedy in the only way in which 
he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
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part of the apparent profit is really wages disguised in the garb 
of profit. . 

. '^In a small seaport town^ a little grocer will make forty or 
fifty per cent, upon a stock of a single hundred pounds^ whil^ 
a considerable wholesale merchant in the same place will 
scarce make eight or t^p per cent, upon a stock of ten thou- 
sand. The trade of the grocer may be necessary for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants^ and the narrowness of the market 
may not admit the emplojrment of a larger capital in the busi- 
ness. The man^ however^ must not only live by his trade^ 
but live by it suitably to the qualifications which it requires. 
Besides possessing a little capital, he must be able to read, 
write, and account, and must be a tolerable judge too of per- 
haps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their prices, quali- 
ties, and the markets where they are to be had cheapest He 
must have all the knowledge, in short, that is necessary for a 
^eat merdiknt, which nothing hinders him from becoming 
but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty or forty pounds 
a yeai^ caiinot be considered as too great a recompense for the 
labour of a person so accomplished. Deduct this from die 
seemingly great profits of his capital, and Ijttle more i^fll re- 
main, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is, in this case too, really wages.*^ 

Of the five circumstances which Dr Smith describes so 
justly and with so much precision, as affecting wages, and 
as making up for a small pecuniary gain in some employ- 
ments, and counterbalancing a great one in others, vis. 
" first, the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves ; secondly, the easiness or cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them ; thirdly, the con- 
*stancy or inconstancy of employment in them ; fourthly, the 
small or great trust which mus^ be reposed in those who ex- 



* Wealth of Natiims, book i. ch^ 10. 
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«nsiae them; and, BMAf, the probftbitity or improbability of 
ittoeess in them/'*— *<Ar€e he aeknowledges have no influence 
on the profits of stocky nomcdy, the second^ ikirdy nnd fourth; 
but be sets it down that the two others (namely, the Jirst 
tmAffth) have. — He says >— 

(First,) '* Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the promts of 
stock in the same manner as the wages of labour. The keepeir 
of an inn or tavern, who is never master of his own house, and 
who is exposed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises 
neither a very agreeable nor a very creditable business. But 
there is scarce any common trade in which a small stock 
yields so great a profit.*'t 

(Secondly,) ''The profits of stock seem to be very little af-- 
fected by the easiness or difficulty of learning the trade in 
which it is employed. All the different ways in which stock 
it commonly employed ih great towns seem in reality to be 
afanost equally easy to leam. One branch either of foreign cht 
domestic trade cannot well be a more intricate business than 
another.''^ 

(Thirdly,) *' The constancy or inconstancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of stock in any particular 
trade. Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed 
depends not upon the trade but the trader."§ 

(Fourthly,) " When a person employs only his own stock in 
tirade, there is no trust; and the credit which he may get 
from other people depends, not upon the nature of his trade, 
but upon their <^inion c^ his fortune, probity, and prudence. 
The differentrates of profit, therefore, in the different br^ches 
qf trade, caimot arise firom the different degrees of trust re- 
posed in the trader."|| 

(Fifthly,) '* In all th^ different employments of stock; t^e or- 
dinary rate of profit varies more ^r 1/ess with, the certainty or 
uncertainty of the returns. These are in general less upoer- 



* Wealth of Nadons, book i. chap. 10. t Ibid. 
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'tarn in the inUnd than in the finrdgn trade, and in 
hrancfaea of foreign trade than in odiers; in the trade Hb 
North America, for example^ than in that to Jamaica. The 
ordinary rate of profit always riaes more or leas with the risk. 
It does not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, <n> so as 
to compensate it completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent 
in the most hazardous trades. The most haaardoua <^ afl 
trades, that of a smuggler, though when the adventure ao^ 
ceeds it is likewise the most profitable, is the infiiUible road 
to bankruptcy. The presumptuous hope of success seems to 
act here as upon all other occasions, and to entice so many ad^ 
venturers into those hazardous trades, that their competiticn 
veduces their profit below what is sufficient to compensate the 
risk. To compensate it completely, the commcm retains 
(Ought, over and above the ordinary profits of stock, not €kAj 
to make up for all occasional loases, but to afford a sai|ilai 
profit to the adventurers of the same nature with the profit of 
insurers. But if the common retunM were sufficient for all 
this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these than 
in other trades. 

" Of the five circumstances, therefore," concludes Dr Smithy 
" which vary the wages of labour, two only affect the profits 
of stock ; the agreeableness and disagreeableness of the busi- 
ness, and the risk or security with which it is attended.*^ 

Now, in the first place, with r^;ard to the last-mentioned 
of these two circumstances, which are here r^resented as 
affecting the profits of stock in particular businesses, name» 
ly, the risk or security with which they are attended, it is 
undoubtedly true^ that the gain, whether {nrofit or wages, 
<< rises more or less with the risk ;^ and whatever gain doei 
arise, fiN>m this or any other cause, augments of course the 
whole gfun ; but why such accidental and uncertain gains 
should be set down to the account of pr^ of stock rather 
than to that oi wages of labour^ does not by any means ao 
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detrly appear. In diemaidiig of gunpowder, for example, 
one of the moat hasardous of buainesaes, there are two dif- 
ferent sorts of risk whidb must be more or less compensated 
by the aven^ returns, both of which it seems much mora 
reasonable to consider as wages of labour than as profit of. 
stock. There is the risk of pecuniary loss from explosions, 
and there is the risk of personal injury to which people en- 
gaged in this business are exposed. As to the recompense 
for the risk of personal injury, there can scarcely be room 
for any questicm as to the denomination of revenue to which' 
it should be referred, the greater part always, and some- 
times the whole <^it, being in £M;t paid in the actual shape 
of wages to the worionen, who require something additional 
on account of thb risk ; and with regard to explosions, al- 
thoi]^h they cannot periiaps be entirely prevented by any 
vigilance or by any precautions that can be taken, yet the 
jBrequency <^ tiieir occurrence may probably be diminished 
by superior care and vigilance ; and whatever is thus saved 
by the prevention of such accidents in this manner, seems 
the proper reward or wages of that sort of labour. In the 
case of the smuggler also, the success of whose enterprises 
depends so much upon his personal exertions and conduct. 
It seems much more reasonable to consider his extraordinary 
gains, ^^ when the adventure succeeds,^ as the wages of his 
labour than as the profits of his stock.* 



* Fterfai^ indeed the real troth may be, that sadi soddental tad 
mcetttin gains bdong, properly speaking, neither to the one cleao> 
minatifln rfrerenue nor the other, bat oonttitate a sort distinct in it- 
self and diffisrent from both ; a sort of gain, howet er, which, as it 
depends on no fixed or known principles, bm, like a lotlerj*priaej 
iMmetimes Alls contingentlj to one and semetimes to another, without 
any settled rale; so it csn deserteoroceiipjnoplaee in the seienceof. 
the distribution of wealth* ..Or at least aU that can be.reqojsite m 
that science in regard to it, is simplj to disentangle and disenettmber 
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AgM»9 with Tegtad to the ag^eeaUenett or dbagieettliU. 
neiB of the busmess as aSoedng the profits of «todr, irhen^ 
Dr Smith says, — <^ The keeper of ah ihn or tavern, who v 
■ever master of his own house, and who is exposed to the 
tarutality of every drunkard, exercises neither a very agree- 
able nor a very creditable business,^ and when he adds, — 
<< But there is scarce any common trade in which a small 
stock yields so great a profit,**^ and thence infers that << dis- 
agreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock in the 
same manner as the wages of labour,^r— does he not evidently 
confiMmd the one description of revenue or gain with the 
other ? For what i^ the superior gam which the innkeqier 
realises upon his business but wages, or superior remune- 
Bation fior his more diacredttable or dvagieeaUe labour P 
What is it but an instance of that very <^ deception arising 
finOm our not allrilys distirtgnishing what ought to be consi^ 
46ved as wages from what ought to be considered as profit,^ 



the sul^ect, by dissevering those accidental and uncertain gains fVom 
the proper objects of our attention^ — namely, rent, wages, and the 
profit of stock, legitimately so called. The ordinary and average gain 
in all businesses, profiM^ons, or employments, is in general little more, 
than sufficient to maintain the persons engaged in them, according to 
the manner in which people of the particular condition are accustomed 
to live ; although there are no doubt much greater variety in the 
modes of living among the higher classes of labourers than among the 
lower. The fiu> greater part, however, of both the higher and lower, 
gain nothing more than a livelihood by their businesses ; and it is oom^ 
Bionly either by living mor£ frugally than Iheir neighbours, or by some 
aoddental gain, that persons of this condition make any considerate 
accumulations. It no doubt happens sometimes that individuals are 
indsbted fbr their wealth solely to their supmor genius and industry, 
-^s, ibr example, in itt ease of AifkWrigh«, the inventor ot die oot- 
ton-spinmng machinery; but large fbrtunes suddenly acquired are 
mwk mere fi^quently the effiscts of acddent and good fbrtune ; and 
kKnoSf ilO'doiA>t, the name, afirhme, which is giveh to evehy large 
or remarkable acquisition of wealth. 

2 
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of wbich Dr &nith takes especial notice soonafterwaids in 
the same chapter, in continuing his treatment of the sub- 
ject?* r 

The ground, therefinre, it appears, is not by any means 
tenable which would distinguish the profit of stock fiN>m in- 
terest of money, or which would describe any diing as diat 
profit but what is recdved for it by the capitalist in that 
character specifically, and without labour ; that is, without 
the labour of personally applying it or superintending its 
application in business or production. Nor can any line be 
drawn between profit of stock and wages wUcb shall be 
more defensible or preferable to another, but that which di- 
vides them at the point where interest commences. 

And if this be granted, it must at once appear evident, 
that neither the agreeableness nor disagreeableness, nor the 
risk or security with which any business is attended, can 
have any influence on the profits of stock. For what is it 
to him who lends his capital how disagreeable or haaatdoui 
soever the business in which it is emjdoyed may be, pro* 
vided he has suffident security for its repayment P Let him 
who ei^ages in such business look to that, and take care to 
have himself properly rewarded and indemnified both for the 
risk and hardship whatever it may be. He should certainly 
receive a higher premium to compensate the greater risk, 
and higher wages or remuneration for his more iiksome or 
disagreeable labour in the more hazardous and disagreeable 
businesses ; but why the ungalled capitalist should receive 
higher interest is by no means apparent. Nor is the nature 
of the case in the slightest d^gr^. differ^n^.with regard to 
the person who superintends the employment of a capital of 
his own in such disagreeable and hazardous employment. 
He should have his risk and labour suitably compensated in 



* See the pssaage quoted at large before, page 266, et seq. 
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the pn^er shape of wages and insnmice agamst loss ; but 
▼hen this is accomplished, he cannot expect to receive more 
in his capacity of capitalist than he would do in the least 
disagreeable and least hazardous buriness. 

Dr Smith has himself observed, that, ^^ in point of agree* 
ableness or disagreeableness^ there is little or no difference in 
the far greater part of the different employments of stock, but 
a great deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary {M'ofit of 
stock, though it rises with the risk, does not always seen to 
rise in proportion toil. It should follow from all this, that, 
in the same society or neighbourhood, the average and ordi- 
nary rates of profit in the different employments of stock 
should be more nearly upon a level than the pecuniary wages 
of the different sorts of labour. They are so accordingly."* 

But the same author elsewhere says, <^ The profits of 
stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a different name 
fcnr the wsges of a particular sort of labour, the labour of in- 
spection and direction. They are, however, altx>gether dif- 
fittrent, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 
proporticm to the quantity, the hardship, cnr the ingenuity oi 
this supposed labour of inspection and direction. They are 
regulated altogether by the value of the stock erapl<^red, and 
are greater or smaller in proportion to the extent of this 
stock."t 

Now this is true to a tittle of interest, but of interest 
only ; of course it is true of profit of stock as identified with 
interest. 



* Wealth of Natbns, book L chap. 10. 
t Ibid, book i chap. 6. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE CIBCUM8TAKCKS WHICH REGULATE AND DETER- 
MINE THE ORDINARY AND AVERAGE, OR NATURAL, RATE 
OF PROFIT AT ANY PARTICULAR TIME AND PLACE. 

Throughout the whole of our foregoing disquisitions in 
this work, it may have been observed, that invariably, where- 
ever I have had occasion to speak of the profit of stock, I 
have always added the words, or interest. 

This precaution I thought it proper to adopt, that I 
^light not lead the reader into any mistake as to the exact 
nature of that particular species of revenue which is pro- 
perly designated by the former term, before I came to the 
place where I was more fiilly to explain the reasons why I 
held it to be identical with that which is designated by the 
latter. Now, however, having done this, and shown, as I 
trust I have done, to the satisfaction of every one, that pro- 
fit of stock is identical with interest of money, it will be un- 
necessary as well as inconvenient to continue the practice 
we have adopted and followed hitherto, in regard to this 
matter, any longer; and I shall therefore, in the present 
section, and henceforward, content myself with using the 
terms profit and interest singly, and either of them indif- 
ferently, declaring once for all, as I now do, that I use 
them upon all occasions (wherever I speak of the profit of 
stock technically,) uniformly and invariably in the same 
sense. 

Having established this point, then, (I mean the identity 
of profit of stock with iaterest,) and having before shown* 



* Chap. i. sect. 1. of this book. 
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that the late of profit* must always be nearly equal in all 
the difierent employments of capital at the same time, and 
in the same place or neighbourhood, we come now to in- 
quire into the circumstances which r^ulate that rate gene- 
rally, or which cause it to be higher or lower at one period 
of time, or at one particular pbce or neighbourhood, than 
another. 

Mr Hume, and after him Dr Smith, have long ago 
solved this question, and have shown, in the meet unam- 
biguous and satisfiictory manner, diat the rate at profit de- 
pends altogether on the abundance or scardty at capital, at 



* It is strictly correct to speak of the ro/e of profit, becanse it is al- 
wajs reckoned or estimated by the proportion, or raiioy which it beszi 
to the stock or capital from which it arises ; but it is qoestionalife 
whether it be equally allowable to speak of the fxOe of wages or rent 
Rent indeed may be reckoned by the proportian which it bears to the 
Taloe of the sul^ect it arises from expressed in money, and bonsidcred 
in this way may be correctly spoken of as a rate; bat wages nerer 
can be considered as proportionally rdated to any given sun or Taloe 
expressed in money, — ^not even in regard to die whole prodace of 
land, labour, and capital ; becanse they must always be viewed in 
reference to the natural or necessary wants of an individual or ftmily. 
They must always be re^oned by the quantity and quality of neces- 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries which they consist of^ or wbidi 
they can purchase or procure, and must be accounted high or low, not 
from the proportion which they bear to any given quantity (be it the 
whole or a part) of wealth existing, but as compared with the natural 
and necessary desires and wants of individuals and families of die hu- 
man race. 

Although, however, it may not be so peribedy correct to apply diis 
word raie to either rent or wages as to profit, I shall not go die 
length to depart fixnn a pracdce and phraseology which have been so 
generally used and followed by former writers, and which is sanctioned 
by the practice and example of Br Smith, but shall content myself 
with offering the present explanation, which may, I hope, be sufficient 
to guard us from falling into any misconception or error in conse- 
quence of our giving in to this practice. 
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any particiilar time or place, in reference to the demand for 
it, or to the extent of the fidd in which it can be emjdojed ; 
and thftt consequently, after capital has accumulated to a 
certain extent, profit miiiit decline as it accumulates still 
&rther. 

In opposition, however, to this pliun and simple account 
of the matter, another doctrine has been set up by the "RU 
cardo economists, and represented as one of their greatest 
and most profound discoveries, namely, that the rate of 
profit in general depends upon that realised in agricultural 
investm^its ; and this again upon tjhe quaUty or productive* 
n^BS of the poorest land under cultivation at the particular 
time ; or, in other words, it is fNretended that the general 
rate of profit dspeaada upon that realised on the c^itals last 
added to the business of agriculture, and employed in pro- 
ducing the latest new additions to the general stock of raw 
products that have been required to provide for an increased 
population ; and idthough this doctrine has been considered 
by many to be only a difikient way of considering the sub- 
ject, — ^because, observe they, to say that profit would not de- 
cline if there were an unlimited extent of fertile land in the 
same country or neighbourhood, is exactly to say, in other 
words, that it' would not decline if the field fbr its employ- 
ment were unlimited; — ^yet I shall endeavour to show, that 
this new way of considering the subject is not only different 
horn the old, but that it is false and incorrect also in itself. 

I shall first endeavour to put the reader in possession of 
what appears to me to be the truth in this matter, and af- 
terwards consider the objections made to it by the Ricardo 
eooiMriausts, togediter with their new doctrine at the same 
time* 

*' The increase of stock/' says Dr Smith, *' which raises 
wages^ tends to lower profit When the stocks of many rich 
merchants are turned into the same trade^ their mutual corn* 
petition naturally tends to lower its profit ; and when there is 
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a like increase of stock in all the different trades carried oo in 
the same society, the same competition, must produce the 
same effect in them alL"* 

*' It generally requires a greater stock,** says he further, 
'* to carry on any sort of trade in a great town than in a coun^ 
try village. The great stocks employed in every branch of 
trade, and the number of rich competitors, generally reduce 
the rate of profit in the former below what it is in the latter. 
But the wages of labour are generally higher in a great town 
than in a cpuntry village. In a thriving town the people who 
have great stocks to employ, frequently cannot get the num- 
ber of workmen they want, and therefore bid against one an- 
other, in order to get as many as they can, which raises te 
wages of labour and lowers the profits of stock. In the re- 
mote parts of the country^there is frequently not stock suffi- 
cient to employ all the people, who therefore bid against one 
another in order to get employment, which lowers the wages 
of labour and raises the profits of stock/'t 

In refuting the notion which was at one time preva- 
lent, that the rate of interest depended on the plenty or 
scarcity of money, Mr Hume had previously wntten as fol- 
lows : — 

*' High interest," he had said, '' arises from three circum- 
stances : a great demand for borrowing ; little riches to sup- 
ply that demand; and great profits arising fh>m commerce: 
and the circumstances are a clear proof of the small advance 
of commerce and industry, not of the scarcity of gold and 
silver. Low interest, on the other hand, proceeds firom the 
three opposite circumstances : a small demand for borrowing ; 
great riches to supply that demand ; and small profits arising 
/ firom commerce: and these drcumstanoes are aU connected 
together, and proceed from the increase of industry and ( 
merce, not of gold and silver."} 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. f Ibid. 

i Essays, part ii. essay 4. 
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And agam in the same eBsay,^ — << Low interest and low 
profits of merchandise/' Mr Hume had further observed^ 
'* are two events which naturally forward each other^ and are 
both originaUjT derived from that extensive commerce which 
' produces opulent merchants^ and renders the monied interest 
considerable. Where merchants possess great stocks, whether 
represented by fSew or many pieces of metal, it must frequently 
happen, that, when they either become tired of business, cat 
leave heirs unwilling or unfit to engage in commerce, a great 
proportion of these riches naturally seeks an annual and secure 
revenue. Hie plenty diminishes the price, and makes the 
lenders accept of a low interest. This consideration obliges 
many to keep their stock employed in trade, and rather be 
content with low profits than dispose of their money at an 
undervalue. On the other hand, when commerce has become 
extensive, and employs large stocks, there must arise rival- 
ships among the merchants, which diminish the profits of 
trade, at the same time that they increase the trade itself. 
The low profits of merchandise induce the merchants to ac- 
cept more willingly of a low interest, when they leave off 
business, and begin to indulge themselves in ease and indo- 
lence. It is needless, therefore, to inquire which of these 
circumstances, to wit, low interest or Um prqfiie, is the cause 
and which the effect? They both arise frcmi an extensive 
commerce, and mutually forward each other. No man will 
accept of low profits where he can have high interest ; and no 
man will accept of low interest where he can have high pro- 
fits. An extensive commerce, by producing large stocks, 
diminishes both interest and profits ; and is always assisted 
in its diminution of the one by the proportional sinking of the 
other. I may add, that, as low profits arise from the increase 
of commerce and industry, they serve in their turn to its far- 
ther increase, by rendering the commodities cheaper, encou- 
raging the conaumption, and heightening the industry. And 
thus, if we consider the whole connexion of causes and effects^ 
interest is the barometer of the state, and its lowness is a sign 
almost infallible of the flourishing condition of a people. It 
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proves the inarease of iodtiitry, asoA its prompt cmublioa 
through tb« whole state^ little ipfe^rior to • demanstration. 
And thoug]^ p^iiap^ it may not be impoatiUe bat a audden 
Mid a great check to commerce may have a momentary effect 
of the same kind, by throwing so many stocks o^t of trad^ 
it must be attended with such misery and want of employ- 
ment to the poor^ that> besides its short duration^ it will not 
be possible to mistake the one case for the otfaer^''* 

Nothing, it should seem, could wdl be more obvious or. 
more pregnant with the evidence of its own trudi, than this 
plain account of the causes which force down the rate of 
profit as capital increases ; nor can any theory be based on 
a more ample foundation of fact and experience, or har- 
monise more completely or more uniformly with all the phe- 
nomena observable in the variations of interest. And now 
that we have ascertuned (as I trust we have done beyond 
the possibility of doubt or controversy) wjiat the profit of 
stock really is, and freed that part of the question from all 
|he confusion and uncertunty in which it lay previously in. 
volved, this dd, and sound, and obvious theory must stand 
out to view with even more than its ori^nal dstinctness, 
and appear dothed with even more than its original evi- 
dence. 

The Ricardo economists, however, would fain aspire to 
say, ** We have changed all that ;^ and they affect to 
think, and assume, that they give a different and a more 
distinct reason for the fall of profit, which ultimately takes 
place in the progress of society, when they say it b occa- 
sioned by the necessity of having recourse to. the '' ppprer 
soik^ in order to procure the additional supplies of food ojc 
raw products required to provide for an increased pqpul^- 
tion. JLet us hearken to thar arguments : — 

" Dr Smith," says a writer of this school, ^' was of opinion, 



* Essays, part 2, essay 4. 
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tlu^ the rate of profit raried inramdy: as die amount of aqpi- 
Ui, car, in other words^ that it was always greatest when capi^ 
tal was least abundant He 8upposed> that, according as ca«. 
pital increased, the principle of competition would stimulate 
c^talists to encroach on the employments of each other ; and 
that, in furtherance of their object, they would be tempted to 
offer their goods at a lower price, and to give higher wages to 
their workmen. {Wealth of Nations, II. p. 38.) This theory 
was long imiversally assented to. It has been espoused by 
MM. Say, Sismondl, and Storch, by the Marquis Gamier, 
and, with some modifications, by Mr Malthns. But, notwith- 
standing the deference due to these authorities, we think it 
will not be difficult to show, that the principle of competition 
could nerer be productive of a general fall of profits. Com* 
petiticm will prevent any single individual from obtainii^ a' 
higher rate of profit than his neighbours ; but, most certainly, 
competition does not diminish the average productiveness qf 
industry, or the average return of capital and labour, which 
must always determine the rate of profit. The fall of profits, 
which invariably takes place as society advances, and popula- 
tion becomes denser, is not owing to competition, but to a 
very different cause— to a diminution op the power to em- 
ploy CAPITAL WITH ADVANTAGE, rcsuUing either Jrom a de* 
crease in theJertiUty of the soils mhich must be taken into adtu 
vaiion in the progress of society, '^rom a more rapid increase qf 
capital than of popiuiai^XMf4iir frrnn an increase qf taxation.*'* 
Now, this doctrine so ostentatiously put finrwaid as a new 
and great discovery, as far as diere is any truth in it, is no 
odiear than Dr Smithes ; and the important eondudiiig sen- 
tence, emblaioned in italics and capitab (which are, (^ 
oourse, the leviewer^s), is but a diffin^^t way of considering 
or stating the question ; it is the very same doctrine only 
put in a different form. For if there be ^^ a diminution of 
the power to employ capital with advantage,^ in con^e- 



* Edinburgh Review, No 79, pp. 9, 10. March, 16S4. 
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quence of there being no mote fertBe soik to cuMvMe,* in 
any country, or place, or neighbourluK)d, is not this becaoae 
capital has grown so large as to have overrun those soils in 
that particular country, or place, or neighbourhood ? Is it 
not because of the growth and present amount of capital ? 
Is it not plain, that, under the circumstances described, and 
according to the Ricardo economists their own showing, ca- 
pital has outgrown the field for its employment iU the old 
rate of profit ; or, in other words, has outgrown the amount 
which can be employed with the same proportional adoair^ 
tage as before upon the fertile scmIs? And I will affirm, 
that capital must increase Jirat^ before the less fertile sdls 
can be cultivated, and omsequently before profit is reduced. 
Capital, in short, must outgrow the demand for it aithe 
old rate of profit^ before it can be apfdied to the less ad- 
vantageous employment, and consequently before the rate 
of profit can be reduced. It is the growth of capital, there- 
fore, which forces down the rate of profit. Profit is not 
low because the poorer lands are cultivated, but the poorer 
lands are cultivated because profit is low. The mistake is 
the very common one, that the effect is taken for the cause. 
It is said in the passage above dted (and the observation 
is no less than three times repeated in it), that <^ the prin- 
ciple of competition^ oouhl never be productive of a general 
&11 of profits ;^ as if, when commarc^ comes to be veiy 
much extended, and all trades and employments gutted 
with capital, the law of competition, or, in other words, the 
private interests of individuals inclined to accumulate, would 
not induce them to lower the rate of profit in order to ex- 



* This is what must be meant by ** a decrease in the fertility of 
the soils/' &c ; for under good husbandry^ m where improTement 
and the extension of cultivation are going on, the same soils do not 
usually decrease, but, on the contrary, rather improve in fertility. 
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tend dieir trade and find empk^ment for their new aocimni- 
ktions, radier than consume them or alloir them to remam 
unemployed altc^^ether. 

But it is not affirmed that the principle of competition is 
the ^* productive^ cause. It is the increase or amount of ca- 
pital, when it comes to be great as compared with the field 
for its employment, which is maintained to be so. The 
principle of competition, however, may be allowed perhaps 
to be the instrufnental cause in the process of reduction ; 
for it is that princijde which must be the means of forcing 
down the rate iqpon either hypothesis,— -MHiether the << pro- 
ductive^ cause arises firom the comparative abundance of 
eiqntal, or firom the necessity of having recourse to the cul- 
tivation of the inferior soils ; and certain it is, it is the com- 
parative abundance of capital whidi can alone enable us to 
have that recourse. 

After the increase of capital in a wealthy and populous 
neighbouriiood, beyond what can be employed with the 
same proportional advantage as before, either in agriculture 
or in any other of the old channels of trade, the prindide of 
competition (or of self-interest, as explained in the first 
chapter of this book) comes into operation, and forces down 
the rate of profit, inconsequence of the holders of the newly, 
acquired additions of capital being willing to accept a lower 
rate of profit rathet than allow them to be unemployed alto- 
gether. They can only force their capitals into employ- 
ment either by lending at a lower rate of interest, or by 
trading themselves on lower profits dian before, andtiierel^ 
extending the trade and the market so as to make room for 
the additional stocks, until, by repeated operations of tins 
sort, and die continued increase of capital, interest comes 
to be reduced so low, tiiat nobody will tiiink it worth while 
to accept of, or to save for a lower rate. 

Should it be said, that there would be no fall in die rate 
of profit if there were plenty of fertile land on whidi this 
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ojpgtiit ftirmnnhition and increase of capital migfat flow oat 
nd be empk^^ I answer, dwt there could and would, 
because such lands (or any lands) must emtend to a dU^ 
ianoe, and because people will often profer employing their 
capital at a lower rate under Aeir own superintendence, or 
m thdr own immediate neighbourhood, to lending or em- 
ploying it at a distance. It is to be recollected, that there 
eatnnot he jdenty of £srtile land without emtent, or plenty 
existing in the same spot, — a million of acres, for exam^ 
within a mile square ! An addition of new and fertBe land 
cannot be conjured up in die midst of a crowded city, or in 
a pqiulous yidnity where the whole is already occupied. 
But should a finrmer in thendghbourhood of such a city, or 
a trader within it, sare and accumulate an additional capi- 
tal, and choose rather to employ it at home where he dweDs, 
and in a business which he knows, though at a ocmsiderably 
lower rate of profit than he had obtained on his old stock, 
—should he choose this, I say, rather than kx^ Idiroad fot 
a nuwe profitable investment, or than go perhaps a hundred 
or eyen twenty miles in quest of fertile lands, — ^WheAer, I 
ask, would it be more correct or more reasonable to say, 
diat it was the increase of capital which forced him to lower 
his profit, or that it was the non-existence of fertile land 
(by the cuMvatian of whidi he might realiie a greats) 
which forced him to do so ? Abundance of untouched fertile 
land does actually exist in the world ; and it would be ra- 
ther a curious reason to assign for the fidl of profit, were 
we to say it was ooeasioned by the circumstance, that a 
thousand millions of acres could not be contained within 
an area that was but barely large enough to ccmtain one 
myiion. 

The Ricardo econcmists, too, advance this pn^ound doc- 
trine, l!tmt more pr^tcanbe made by ouiiicttUfig rich than 
poorland^ as a new and great discovery ; whereas Ae merit 
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of this diflcoy^) whatever it mi^ amount to, bdonga plain- 
ly to the author of the foUowing passage :— 

'* In our North American and West Indian colonies^'' says 
Dr Smith, *' not only the wages of labour, but the interest of 
money, and consequently the profits of stock, are highor than 
in England. In the different colonies both the legal and the 
market rate of interest runs from six to eight per cent High 
wages of labour and high profits of stock, however, are things 
perhaps which scarce ever go together, except in th« peculiar 
circumstances of new colonies. A new colony must always 
for some time be more understocked in proportion to the ex- 
tent of its territory, and more underpeopled in propprtion to 
the extent €f its stock, than the greater part of other coun- 
tries. They have more land than they have stock to cultivate* 
What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultivation only 
of what is most fertile and most favourably situated, the land 
near the seashore, and along the banks of navigable rivers. 
Such land too is frequently purchased at a price below the 
value even of its natural produce. Stock employed in the 
purchase and improvement of such lands must yield a very 
kurge profit, and consequently afford to pay a very large in- 
terest. Its rapid accumulation in so profitable an employ- 
ment enables the planter to increase the number of his hands 
iasXer than he can find them in a new settlement. Those 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. As 
the colony increases, the profits of stock gradually diminish. 
When the most fertile and best situated lands have been all 
occupied, less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is 
Inferior bqth in soil and situation, and less interest can be af- 
forded for the stock which is so employed. In the greater 
part of our colonies, accordingly, both the l^al and the mar- 
ket rate of interest has been considerably reduced during 
the course of the present century. As riches, improvement, 
and pc^iHiktion have increased, interest has declined. The 
wBges of labour do not sink with the profits of stock* The 
demand for labour increases with the increase of stock, what- 
ever be its profits ; and after these are diminished, stock may 
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not onljT oontinue to increase^ but to increMe much factor than 
befcffe. It 18 with industrious nations^ who are advandng in 
the acquisition of riches^ as with industrious individuals. A 
great stoek, though with small profits^ generally increases 
faster than a small stock with great profits."* 

There can be little doubt, I think, that it was this pas- 
sage which suggested to Mr Ricardo his recondite theory as 
to the cause of the fall of profit. That it was plainly calcu- 
lated to do so no person can deny ; and yet we have lived 
to see the obvious doctrine which was thus stated half a 
century ago (and stated as ftilly as its importance seems to 
demand) represented as one of the greatest discoveries of 
the present day. 

In observing, as we see he has done, in the above pas- 
sage, that ^^ when the most fertile and best situated lands 
have been all occupied, less profit can be made by the cul- 
tivation of what is inferior both in soil and situation, and 
less interest can be afforded for the stock which is so on- 
ployed,^ Dr Smith was stating a certain and obvious &ct ; 
but it was equally obvious (and no doubt appeared so to his 
sagacious mind), that, in the case of the colonies to which be 
alluded, as in every other similar case, the increase of capital 
must have preceded the cultivation of the poorer lands and 
the fall of profit, and must have been the cause of the capital- 
ists consenting, or being constrained to accept such a lower 
rate of profit as could be afforded from the poorer lands. 
Such fact, therefore, was perfectly consistent with, and was 
indeed a part of the theory he maintained and had adopted 
firom Mr Hume ; and it did not probably appear to him, 
therefore, that it would be any improvement to say, that 
the cultivation of the poorer soils was the cause of the fidl 
of profit or of the superabundance of ci^tal. It appeared 
to him no doubt a much more natural and more just^ 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 9. 
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count of die matter to ascribe the cultivation of the poorer 
soils and the fall of profit to the growth and superabundance 
of capital. 

Tlie Ricardo economists have the hardihood to aflSrm (as 
it is seen in the passage before cited), that ^^ Dr Smith was 
of opinion that profit varies as the amount of capital ;^ than 
which there cannot be a more gross and unpardonable mis- 
representation. What Dr Smith really taught was this, 
that where population and wealth have already increased to 
a certain extent, within a limited territory, the rate of profit 
must fall as it increases still fiurther. Let his words be at- 
tended to :'-^< As the quantity of stock,^ he says, ^^ to be 
lent at interest increases, the interest, or the price which must 
be paid for the use of that stock, necessarily diminishes, not 
only firom those general causes which make the market-price 
of things commonly diminish as their quantity increases, but 
from other causes which are peculiar to this particular case^ 
As cafntals increase in any conniry, the pn^ts which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes 
gradually more and more difficult to find mithin the country a 
profitable method of employing any new capitaL There arises 
in consequence a competition between ditferent capitals^ the 
owner of one endeavouring to get possession of that employ- 
ment which is occupied by another. But upon most occasions 
he can hope to justle that other out of this employment by no 
other means but by dealing upon more reasonable terms. He 
must not only sell what he deals in somewhat cheaper, but, in 
order to get it to sell, he must sometimes too buy it dearer. 
The demand for productive labour, by the increase of tiie 
funds which are destined for maintaining it, grows every day 
greater and greater. Labourers easily find employment, but 
the owners of capitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 
ploy. Their competition raises the wages of labour, and sinks 
the profits of stock. But when the profits which can be made 
by the use of a capital are in this manner diminished, as it 
were, at both ends, the price which can be paid for the use of 
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it, that ii, the rale of interest, miut necessarily be diminished 
with them."* 

Now, in this passage thero is express reference made to s 
limited extent of territory, — in any country , it is said ; 
and again it is repeated, within a cmmtry ; and there is 
also a manifest though general refisrence to a country which 
has already advanced considerably in population and wealth. 
There is nothing here at all like the unqualified assertion, 
that profit varies inversely as the amount of o^pitai ; for 
this would imply that in any coimtry, no matter how M-- 
ferendy it might be situated firom another, — although, for 
example, the one might be of small extent, thicUy-pec^ded, 
and arrived at the commercial state, while the other was of 
comparatively much larger extent, thinly-peopled, and had 
not passed the purdy agricultural, — ^the rate of interest must 
be the same in both, provided the total amoimt of capital in 
eadi were the same. It would imply, in riiort, that die 
rate of profit in every country must be exactly proportioned 
to the amount of capital within it, without regard to any 
other onnmistance ; whereas Dr Smithes doctrine plainly 
is, that the rate of profit will be proportioned, not to the 
absolute, but to the relative amount of capital it possesses, 
—-to the amount of capital, namely, as compared with the 
extent of the field for its employment ; and it is perfectly 
consistent with this doctrine, that profit should be as high 
in a country possessmg a thousand milHons of oqpital as in 
one tiiat possessed bat a sini^ million, provided its trade 
and territmy, or the field fi» the employment of its captal, 
ware proportionally extended. 

On the follifvring observation of Dr Smithy however,—- 
«* As the capital of a private man, though acquired by a 



• Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 4. 
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parlioidar trade, may increase be^ood whal he cui empkqr 
in it, and yet diat tnule cMttiniie to increase teo, so may 
likewise the capital of a great nation,^ — k has been w- 
marked, by way of answer, that ^* a great nation can al- 
ways find employment for the capital it accumulates.'^'f 
Now the contrary to that which is here affirmed is neither 
Erectly maintained nor incidentally implied in the foregoing 
passage, or any where else, in the writings of Dr Smith ; 
and this scholion, therefore, seems unnecessary and uncalled 
tos. It is true, that a great nation ^n always find employ- 
ment for the capital it actucMy accumulates, but then it 
must be, after a certam amount of accumulation, always at 
a Iowa rate of profit ; and when the zate is reduced very 
low, the people having no longer any adequate motive, wSk 
cease at last to accumulate ahogedier ; or they will at least 
accumulate no farther than may be necessary to keep up the 
existing capital, or to supply the waste, and fill up the voids 
and breadies occarionally made m that great instrument of 
production by incidental losses or prodigal consumption. 
It is true, therefore, that a great nation can always find em- 
ployment for the capital it accumulates, because it accumu- 
lates no more than it can employ. 

To proceed : — " In a country,'' says Dr Smith, " which 
had acquired that full complement of riches which the na- 
ture of its soil and dimate^ and its dtuation with regard to 
other countries, allowed it to acquire, whidi could there- 
fiNce advance no fSnrther^ and which was not going bade- 
waids,"^ the profit of stock would be very low. ^ In a 
country fully stocked/' the same authcMr add% ''in proportion 
to all the business it had to transact^ as great a qmand^ of 
stock would be employed in every particular branch as the 

• Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 9. 

t Ideni^ Bucbanaii's edition, voi i. p. 150, notes. 

X Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 
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nature and extent of the trade would admit The competi- 
tion, therefore, would everywhere be as great, and conse- 
quently the ordinary profit as low as possible. 

** But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this de- 
gree of opulence.^ China seems to have been long stationary, 
and had probably long ago acquired that full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its laws and in- 
stitutions; But this complement may be much inferior to 
what, with other laws and institutions, the nature of its soil, 
climate, and situation might admit of. A country which ne- 
glects or despises foreign commerce, and which admits the 
vessels of foreign nations into one or two of its p<nt8 only, 
cannot transact the same quantity of business which it might 
do with different laws and institutions. In a country, too, 
where, though the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy 
a good deal of security, the poor or the owners of small capi- 
tals enjoy scarce any, but are liable, under the pretmice of 
just^, to be pillaged and plundered at any time by the infe- 
rior mandarins, the quantity of stock employed in all the dif- 
ferent branches of business transacted within it can never be 
equal to what the nature and extent of that business might 
admit. In every different branch, the oppression of the poor 
must establish the monopoly of the rich, who, by engrosung 
the whole trade to themselves, will be able to make very large 
profits. Twelve per cent, accordingly is said to be the com- 
mon interest of money in China, and the ordinary profits of 
stock must be sufficient to afibrd this large interest."* 

But Mr Buchanan again takes exception to this reason- 
ing, and among odier criticisms upon it he haxaids the fid- 
lowing: — ^ A country never acquires the full compIeDient 
of ridies here spoken of, and its acquiation of cajMtal is to- 
talfy independent either of its soil, dimate, or of local si- 
tuation.''f 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 
t Ibid, in notes, Buchanan's edition. 
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To the doctrine contained in the latter part of this sen- 
tence, it may perhaps be thought a sufficient answer to re- 
peat the following words of Mr Hume :— ^^ Every wise, 
just, and mild government, by rendering the condition of its 
subjects easy and secure, will always abound most in people 
as well as in commodities and riches. A coun^, indeed, 
whose climate and soil are fitted for vines will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces com only, and that 
more populous than one which is only fitted for pasturage. 
In general, warm climates, as the necessities of the inhabi- 
tants are there fewer and vegetation more powerful, are likely 
to be most populous; but if every thing else be equal, it 
seems natural to expect that, wherever there are most happi- 
ness and virtue, and the wisest institutions, there will also be 
most people."* I may add, there will also be most riches. 

With regard to the other ass^rdon contained in the above- 
cited critidsm, Mr Buchanan says, that a country never 
acquires that full complement of riches spoken of by Dr 
Smith, namely, that full complement of riches <^ tohich is 
consistent with the nature of its laws (znd institutions^'" 
and with << the nature of its soil, climate, and sitttation, 
mth respect to other countries.^ How then, I ask, does 
it come to pass that a nation becomes stationary ? How is it 
diat it comes to go backwards ? Why has Ghma continued 
stationary, as fifur as can be ascertained, f<nr more than two 
thousand years ? or why does not Egypt, Palestine, and 
the ancient Asia, why does not Greece and Persia, or the 
still more ancient empues of Babjdon and Assyria, contain 
the population and the wealth whidi they possessed when at 
the hdght of tiidr prosperity and glory in other days ? 
That the names of tiiese renowned empires should alone 
survive, that they themselves should exist no more, except 
as a sound merely in the ears of a distant posterity in an- 



* Esnyi^ part % essay 1 1. 
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otber part of the wodd, is too certain and too cogent an 
answer to tins criticism. 

I shall but just ask one other question,— Will Mr Bu- 
chanan contend that a country can attain to as great wealth 
under bad laws and institutiont, and with a bad soil, cHmate, 
and situation, as under the contrary in all these respects ? 
If he would, I shall beg leare to refer him to the last chap- 
ter of the first book of this Inquiry, and desire him to an- 
swer, not my arguments, but the arguments he will there 
find collected from Mr Hume, Dr Smith, and Mr Malthus. 

It is true indeed, as was before explained,* that a coun- 
try imder good government can never, strictly speaking, 
become absolutely stationary, but must continue necessa- 
rily, from the principles of human nature, to improre and 
increase indefinitdiy both in wealth and population; but 
tbeia we must remember the mode ^d nature of that in- 
ciease which must come at last, as was shown, to be so very 
slow, as to be almost, if not altogether, insensible. And this 
should, I think, be sufficient to vindicate Dr Smith in the 
language he has used ; for I believe it will not be disputed, 
that such an indefinitely small increase as is here admitted 
to be possible, even in the last and highest stage of national 
improvement, should not hinder but that we may speak 
in a loose and goieral way, and in order to illustrate a par- 
ticular sulgect, which was Dr Smithes intention, of a oouiv- 
t3j advanced to that point, as having acquired its friU com- 
plement of riches^, in ccMnparison with others which axe still 
at a great distance from it, and which consequently stSl re- 
tain the capability of improving and increasing very largely 
and rapidly both in wealth and population. 

To return :— There is just one observatian ipore I would 
wish to make, before ccmduding, npon this new theory of 



* See book i. chap. 10^ sect* 4^ sad book iL chap. S, 
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the causes which force down the rate of profit. No theory, 
I will venture to affirm^ was ever conceived or constructed 
in a spirit of such utter contempt and defiance of experience 
and &ct. A slight retrospective glance at the history of 
interest for the last hundred years will render this apparent. 
During that period we have been uniformly increasing our 
population and extending our i^culture, but we have not 
observed any thing like a conomiitant sinking of interest. 
On the contrary, we liave seen, that uniformly, during the 
continuance of peace, and when capital was accumulating, 
interest graduaUy sunk, and as uniformly during war it 
again rose, in consequence of the expenditure and diminu- 
tkm of capital. In 1619, finr example, interest was as high 
88 five per cent. ; whereaa in 1732, what our population was 
less by several millionfl, and whai our agricuhuie was con- 
■e^piently mucli less extended over the poorer soils, inteoresl 
was as low as three per cent. 

la denying, therefijore, die ^bets of the accumulatun of 
cKfkslj and rcAnring esdusivefy to its prochicCiveness as 
iq^Hed to and extended oiver tlie land, the Bieardo econo- 
mists have endeavoured to establish a distinction widurnt a 
difttenoe, and to substitute a theory whidi is not only ob- 
aenre and ftr-fttched, but really ini^licaUe to diings as 
tihey ara^ finr one which is ampld and obvious, and v^dch 
agrees in every pavtioular with the phenomena to be ae- 
eomnted for. 
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CHAPTFJt VII. 
OF THE RENT OF LAND. 

SECTION I. 
aSMT DEFINED. 

The lent of land is that portion (or the price or.yabie of 
that portion) of the produce raised from it,. which is oyer 
and idiore what is xeqtdied to pay the t^o^e^ and interfi^t 
of as much labour and capital as is necessary to cultiyate 
it, to rephice the capital employed, and to draw the returns 
ia its actual condition and circumstances.* 

Bent, as the term is commonly used, means thepiice, 
whatever that inay:be,'which is agreed upon between Jand- 
lord and tenant, to be paid annually by the latter to the 
former for the use of his land in its actual comd^tion and 
circumstances ; but as the principle of competition causes 
this price (which is the actual rent) either perfectly to cqjn- 
dde wkh or very neady to approximate the precise, portioii 
of produce indicated by the definition just ^ven, it is. that 
portion, or the price or value of that portion, whidi is to be 
considered as the natural rent of land, or which is to be 
esteemed rent by the landlord who farms his own land. 

" Rent," therefore, as Dr Smith has observed, " considered 
as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally the highest 
which the tenant can afford to payin the actual drcuxnstances 
of the land. In adjusting the terms of the lease^the landlord 



• Induding, of coorte, situation or local position under these terms. 
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OKleftyoiin to leave him no greater share of the produce than 
what is sufficiciit to keep up the stock from whidi he fiimiahes 
the seed, pays the labour^ and purchases and maintains the 
i^attlcj and other instruments of husbandry, together wjth the 
ordinary profits of Arming-stock in the neighbourhood.. This 
is evidently the smallest share with which the tenant can con- 
tent himself, witibout being a loser, and the landlord seldom 
means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the produce, 
or, what is the same thing, whatever part of its price, is over 
and above this share, he naturally endeavours to reserve to 
himself as the rent of his land, which is evidently the highest 
the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstances of the 
land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, more frequently the 
ignorance of the landlord, makes him accept of somewhat less 
than this porti<m ; and sometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake to pay some- 
what more, or to content himself with somewhat less, than 
the ordinary profits of farming-stock in the neighbourhood. 
This portion, however, may still be considered as the natura} 
rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally meant that 
land should for the most part be let."* 

Mr Ricardo is, however, not satisfied with this statement, 
or with the definition comprised in it, and he therefore ad- 
vances and endeavours to establish another in its stead, as 
follows : — ^^ Rent,^ he says, ^^ is that portion of th^ produce 
of the earth which b paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestructible powers of the 8oil.'*^t 

Nothing can be more futile and absurd than this defini- 
tion, or more vain and useless than the attempt to distin- 
guish what is pud for the land independent of any clearing, 
draining, or any other improvements or meliorations made 
upon it by human labour and capital, from what is paid on 



* Wealth of Nations, book L duup. lU 
t Principles of Political Economy, chap. 9. 
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the distmct omsidenUioii of laoh inipi oiwi n^iitB^ or for the 
knd M it actoaDy is in ito improved stale. For wkat is k, 
I should lilte to be infermed, diat Mr Hkardo tneflBs hf 
^' the original and indestructible poirers of the soil P^^^^^^ 
how much rent is ever paid for these powers where they 
have not been in any d^ee improved, or where Ho labour 
or capital has ever been bestowed on the land which claims 
them ?— A field, we shall suppose, is cleared of wood, en- 
closed, drained, and by a few years^ judicious cropping, is 
brought to a high degree of fertility, and lets acccMrdin^y 
for a proportionably high rent What, I should b^ leave 
to inquire, is to be considei?ed as the rent of this land ac- 
cording to Mr Rkardo^s definition f-^^^Ot what part of its 
present fertility is to be ascribed to its ^^ original and inde- 
structible powers,^ and what to the fiictitious improvements 
made upon it ?— The improvements made upon this fidd 
(or upon any other field or £urm, or upon tiie whole land of 
the country) are none of them " indestructible.** By ne- 
glect alone they will most of them go to decay and ruin, 
and the land will fall back to its antecedent waste and un- 
profitable state. 

The best of it, however, is, that even if the most correct 
ansvers could be ^ven to the questions just put, it would 
be of no earthly use in the adjustment of this matter. Sup- 
pose it were possible to distinguish and exacdy to ascertain 
what part of the value and fertility of the land were owing 
to its ^^ original and indestructible powers,** and what to 
those that have been added to it by the art and industry of 
man, it would not be of the smallest advantage or utility in 
the settlement of this question. And why ? — ^Because, when 
capital is once sunk upon the land, and rendered inseparable 
from it, it is identified with the land, and the revenue aris- 
ing from it becomes subject to all the laws which influence 
or r^ulate rent, and it is therefore as property rent as any 
other portion ot the revenue of land. 
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One leaam irfijr, k ti«Mu^ <if tlte ifotribUdoti of wenhh, 
U k neeenny to Astimguidi limd ftom otjier sorts of capi- 
tal, and xetit from profit, is because they are subject to quite 
diflhreiit laws in x^aid to tariations in tbeit Talues, laws 
winch impel those Tariations in a directly contrary cEtrection 
in the progress of society, — ^the Yiklue of land and the 
aBKHml of rei^ bang found uniformly to increase in conse- 
quence of the increase of population and wealth ; whereas 
under ihe same circumstances, and after a certain progress 
has beai made, the value of capital and the amount or rate 
of profit is found as uniformly to decrease. 

When, therefore, capital is sunk upon the land in such a 
manner as that it cannot be removed from it, it is then per- 
fectly iden^ed with the land, and the revenue arising from 
it is propedy rent, as partaking of the same nature, and 
being subject to precisely the same laws and vicissitudes 
with rent. But the capital which is employed in the ordi- 
nary cultivation of the land, and which can be removed from 
it either annually or in the course of a few years^ rotation of 
crops, retains all the character of ordinary mercantile ca{n- 
tal, and its revenue b profit.* 



* From the following note, inserted at the end of bis cfiapter on 
''Poor-Rates^** it plainly appears that Mr Ricardo had himself dis- 
covered the faultiness of his definition of rent at that period of his 
work. ''In a former part of this work/' Mr Ricardo here says^ '* I 
have noticed the difference between rent^ properly so called, and the 
remoneration paid to the landlord under that name, for the advantages 
which the expenditure of his capital has procured to his tenant; but 
I did not perhaps sufficiently distinguish the diffTerence which would 
arise from the different modes in which this capital might be applied. 
As a part of this capital, when once expended in the improvement of 
a fiirm, is inseparably amalgamated with the land, and tends to in- 
crease its productive powers, the remuneration paid to the landlord 
for its use is strictly of the nature of rent, and is subject to all the 
laws of rent Whether the improvement be made at the expense of 
the landlord or the tenant, it will not be undertaken in the first in- 
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Andyinlikemaimery a capital referred in iBQiiey,—«ft,.fi)r 
example, a mortgage over an estate-— produoes interest ; but 
a capital invested absolutdy in land produces rent; as nuy 
be seen when the mwtgagee has foreclosed, and the estate is 
given up to him ; his revenue is then converted into rent, 
and becomes subject to all the laws and aodd^ts wfaidi re- 
gulate and influence the vahie of the land and the amount 
of its revenue. 

I conclude this section then with affirming, as I think I 
may be fully warranted to do, that rent is the price pud, 
not merely ^^for the use of the original and indestmctihle 
powers of the soil,^ but for the use of the land as it is, inits 
actual condition and circumstances. ^ 



stance, unless there is a strong probability that the return wtU at toast 
be equal to the profit that can be made by the disposition of anyodier 
equal capital ; bat when once made, the return obtained will e?er 
after be wholly of the nature of rent, and will be subject to all the 
Tariations of rent Some of these expenses, howerer, only gire ad- 
vantages to the land for a limited period, and do not add permanently 
to its productive powers; being bestowed on buildings, and other 
perishable improvements, they require to be constantly renewed, and 
therefore do not obtain for the landlord any permanent addition to 
his real rent." — Principles qfPoL Econ. p. 326 ; second edition. 

Here we see that Mr Ricardo had, at the advanced part of his work, 
where we find the above note, studied himself fairly out of his theory: 
but why then did he not return back and cancel what he fimnd to be 
erroneous and insufficient ? The concessions made in this note con- 
stitute a complete renunciation in substance of the definition of rent 
he had previously given. As, however, that renunciation was not 
made in express torms, and as the definition itself continues still 
to be adhered to by Mr Ricardo's followers, even in the fkce of the 
above renunciation, it was necessary to expose its fidlacy and insuf* 
fidency somewhat more at large than had previonslf been done, and 
at the same time to vindicate the soundness of Dr Smith's definition, 
both of which objects have, I trust, been sufficiently accompliahed in 
the present section. 
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SECTION II. 

OP THB CIBCUMSTAKCES WHICH BE6ITLATS THE AMOUNT 
OF BENT AT ANY PABTICULAB TIME OB PLACE. 

Ws come now to inquire into the drcumstances which le- 
golate the amount of rent at any particular time or phice^ 
or which cause it to be higher' or lower at any one time or 
in any one pkce than another. 

And here, in approaching this question, it is most obiriouB 
to remark, (though the circumstance has been the least no- 
ticed or attended to of any,) that the highness or bwness of 
the rent of any portion of land will depend chiefly on the 
populousness or otherwise of the place, coimtry, or neigh, 
bourhood, where it is situated ; that is to say, the rent of 
land will be high where it is thickly-peopled, and low where 
it is thinly-peopled, and the contrary. 

The riches or poverty of the population, and the fertility 
or barrenness of the land, are also circumstances which add 
necessarily to the highness or lowness of rent. 

High rent is owing therefore to three circumstances :— - 
(1.) To the populousness of the neighbourhood wheie it is 
situated; (2.) To the riches and industry of the population; 
and (3.) To the natural fertility of the land itself. Lowrent, 
. again, is owing to the three opposite circumstances,— namely, 
(1.) To the smaUnesrof the number of inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of ground they occupy; (2.) To thdr pover- 
ty ; and (3.) To the comparative barrenness of the land itself. 

** The rent of land/' says Dr Smith, ** not only varies with 
its fertility, whatever be its produce, but with its situation, 
whatever be its fertility. Luid in the neighbourhood of a 
town gives a greater rent than land equally fertile in a distant . 
part of the country. Though it may cost no more labour to 
cultivate the one than the other, it must always cost more to 
bring the produce of the distant land to market. A greatm- 
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quantity of labour, therefore, must be maintained out of it ; 
and the surplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the 
&rmer and the rent of the landlord, must be diminished. Bat 
in remote parts of the country the rate of profits, as has al- 
ready been shown, is generally higher than in the neighbour- 
hood of a large town. A smaller proportion of this diminish- 
ed surplus, therefore, must belong to the landlord."* 

Local position therefore, in regard to nearness to or dis- 
tance firom the towns or masses of the population^ is a cir- 
cumstance of the very first consideration in the question of 
rent ; insomuch that a piece of land perfectly barren,— even 
a bare rock in the centre of those masses, — ^will give a high 
rent, whilst the most fertile field, if removed very far &om 
them, will give none at all. 

And yet the rent of land has been described by the Ri- 
cardo economists ais depending entirely on the difference 
of its qualities, or fertility, in different fields or parts, to the 
exclusion of every other consideration. But if this were so, 
why is it that the rent' of land of the same quality is higher 
in the neighbourhood of London, and Manchester, and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and the other great towns of 
England and Scotland, than it is at a distance firom them ? 
—Or why is the rent of land of the same, or even of inferior 
quality, higher in Great Britain than in America, and in 
America than in New Holland or Van Diemen^s Land?^-* 
Nevertheless the Ricardo economists must have a new and 
gpreat discovery, and a theory quite simple, wheth^ dame 
Nature will or no. 

In the discussion of this question indeed some slight no- 
tice is commonly taken, and some transient reference made, 
even by the Ricardo economists, to local position as affect- 
ing rent ; but the consideration is only stated to be at once 



• Wedth of NitHms, book i. chap. 11. 
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lhN^^rnMideaiidiK|^e<{ted; erery ddng being inunediatdy 
itad eoitttentl J nfterwitds ascribed to difference of fertilitj 
^sduflively. 

Thus, in his chapter on rent, Mr Ricardo takes a aUglit 
notioe m the outset of the former circumstance ; but he im- 
mediately dismisses from his thoughts all farther considera- 
dcm of it, and leaTes it wholly behind him, dwelling con- 
stantly afkerwards on the latter circumstance, and ascrilnng 
to it ezdusively the entire influence in r^ulating rent 
Afbughout his whole subsequent reasonings. 

In the diapter just mentioned, Mr Ricardo obeerres, << If 
all land had the same properties^ if it were boundless in quan* 
tity and uniform in quality, no charge could be made far its 
use, unless where it possessed peculiar advantages of situation. 
It is only, then, because land is not boundless in quantity and 
uniform in quality, and because, in the progress of population, 
land of an inferior quality, or less advantageously situated, is 
called into cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it."* 

Here we have the effect ol local situation acknowledged 
for once plainly and distinctly enough. But this is all that 
is ever done by Mr Ricardo ; — ^he here stops short at once, 
and, dismissing the consideration for ever from his thoughts, 
proceeds immediately on the instant, and in the very next 
succeeding sentence, as if no such acknowledgment had ever 
esciqped lu6 lips !— ^^ When in the progress of society,^ he 
immediately continues, <^ land of the second degree of fer- 
tility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences 
on that of the first quality, and the amotmt of thai rem 
will depend an the difference in the qwMty of these two 
portions qf land.'^f 

Here we observe the consideration of local position dis- 
missed at once with contempt, and find ourselves called upon 



* Princq;>Ie8 of Politital Economy, chap. 9. t Ibid. 
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immediatdy andbaiefiicedlytoaflaent to a propont i on wfaMi 
is not only essoitially and entirely difierent fiom that-wlndi 
went before it, but which is absolutely irreconcileable and 
inconsistent with it. The proposition we are now called 
upon to assent to is, that <'the amount of that rent will de- 
p^id on the difference of the quality of these two pcNrtiong 
of land !^ — and not consequently in any d^ree on the ad: 
vantages or disadvantages of situation whic)i had been ac- 
knowledged the very moment before ! — ^And so absolutely 
and entirely do Bfr Bicardo and his followers exdude the 
consideration of situation from their system and theory of 
rent, that they proceed to ntmber the diflerent soils ot qua^ 
Hties of land, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.,— irt/A reference to fir- 
tility alone^ as intending thereby to indicate the exact di& 
ference in the amount of their rents.* 

Perhaps the Ricardo economists may think to excuse 
themselves by saying that they name a part for the whole, 
(a mode of speech neither unusual nor unallowable in many 
instances,) and that under the terms fertility or barrenness 
they mean to include also the advantages and disadvantages 
of situation, and every thing else which can fadlitate or 
obstruct the improvement of agriculture, as well as access 
to markets. But, not to mention the absurdity of classing 
so many different, discordant, and heterogeneous particulars 
under one appellation,^ and to overlook also the endless 



* To tboee readers who would wish to see the Ricaido theory of 
rent examined more narrowly than I have here thought it neoeaaary. 
to do> I should recommend the perusal of two very able pamphlets on 
the subject by Mr T. Perronet Thompson of Queen's CoU^, Cam- 
bridge; one entitled, ** The Trae Theory of Rent^ in Opposition to 
Mr Ricardo and Others^" and the other, " A Catediism on the Com 
Laws ;" wherein they will find the " fiillacies" of the Ricardo theory 
fi)Uowed out and exposed in all their details^ besides^ other matters 
worthy their attention. 

t It may perhi^s be imagined that the Ricardo economists have a 
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tram of ambiguity and of error which sudi a lax uae of 
terms must necessarily draw after it ; eren this poor apology 
win not jsenre their purpose ; for they uniformly vxge thdr 
doctrine in its literal construction^ and eren sometimes carry 
it so ftr. as to maintain, that if all the land were of one qua- 
lity, and boundless in quantity, no such thing as rent could 
ever have been known or heard of, however great its fertili- 
ty might have been. 

Now, in contradicdon to thb insulting and reckless doc- 
trine, it may be positively affirmed,— and a very slight effort 
of attentum will be sufficient to enable us to perceive clearly 
the truth, — ^that if all the land in the world were of one 
quality, and formed one continuous and uninterrupted con- 
tinent, still rent would arise as soon as the first rude arts of 
life began to be invented, and the division of labour to take 
place, provided the quality of the land were only such that 
it woidd afifbrd rent at all ; that is, provided it were sufficient- 
ly fertile to affi>rd sustenance to more persons than those 
actually employed in its cultivation. This, I say, must ine- 
vitably be the case as bng as mankind are found to jftetat 
society to solitude ; or unless every person were to retire, 
as soon as he or she were able to walk, to a distance fiom 
the centre of population, and to take up a separate abode in 
the bixck-^ettlements. To U3k indeed oiM the land being 
equaUy ioeU aUuatedy is of all imaginations the most absurd ; 



precedent for thus dasring a number of different and distinct pardcu- 
laiB onder one appellation in the instance of the term landj whidi, as 
uaed in pdiUcal economy, includes mines, fiahcriesy &&, as was ex- 
pkined in a finrmer part of this work ; but it is to be recollected, that 
the poasession or the proprietorship of the land gives a right to these, 
and all the other natural powers of production which are capable of 
exdusive poaaession or enjoyment, and that it is absolutely necessary, 
in trusting <^ that right, to have a single word under whidi the whole 
may be indoded. 
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for this ooxjid never be, unlets every individual or eveiy 
fiunOy were placed at an equal diitanee from each other !**^ 
As soon as any number of people draw together, so as to 
form even but a small village, the lands that are nearest wiD 
necessarily be the most advantageously situated, and will, 
even in that early stage, if they be then appropriated, draw 
a rent. 

As, therefore, it is natural for mankind to unite in so- 
ciety, and to congr^ate into towns and villages, so it will 
follow as a necessary consequoioe that, as soon as diey in- 
crease to any considerable numbers, rent will immediately 
arise from the advantages of situation. And for positive 
and experimental proof of this, we have only to refer to the 
North American states, where rents are paid in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Ycak, Philadelphia, and the other large 
and smaller towns, for land in no degree superior in quality 
to millions of acres unoccupied within the boundaries of the 
Union, and which might be had for almost nothing, if people 
dose rather to live in solitude and barbarism, than in the 
more popoknis and ctvifiBed parts of the wodd. 



SECTION IIL 

COBOLLAET FROM THE PBBOBDIKG VIEW OF THE KATUEB 

AND CAUSES OF BENT THAT THE Il^TEBEST OF THE 

LAND-FROPBIETOBS IS INSEPABABLY CONNECTED WITH 
THE INTEBEST OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Fbom the view whk^ has now been given of l^ nature and 
causes of rent, it appears that whatever increases the weahh 
and population of a country must necessarily increase its 
rent ; and it consequently follows undeniably, and in spite 
of all the sophistry which can be e^aployed to the contrary, 
that the true and permanent interest of the landlords is, as 
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Dr Smith long ago showed it to be, strictly and infieparably 
connected and identified with that of the commniiity at 

huge. 

But, says Mr Ricardoy if you import com, you reduce 
its price and lower rent, because you take your supplies 
from the most fertile lands only, on which it is grown at a 
smaller cost of labour and capital. But then, I answer, by 
the same means (namely, the importation of com) you m- 
crease the numbers and wealth of your people, and in as 
little time probably as you can augment your supplies 
(allowing importation to be e^r so free) you enable your 
people to consume more com and more cattle than before, 
and so augment your rent and your price again ; and if you 
withdraw the plough from some of your lands, you acquire 
a higher pice for their produce in pasture. In Holland, for 
example, a very wealthy and populous country, and a coun- 
try where a free importation is allowed, does not every per- 
son understand how the rent of the lands in that country 
should be h%her than if its wealth and population were 
stunted and limited to the amount that could be supported 
by the comparatiyely smaQ quantity of com it could itself 
produce .'^•— Does not every one perceive that by increasing 
the number^ of people and wealth of acountry, until itii^ere 
almost one vaaft town, m fiur higher rent would be obtained, 
not only for the ground built upon, but for what should re- 
main to be applied to the pasturing of cattle and to be cul- 
tivated as garden-grounds, than could be had or afforded if 
the peculation were kept down to the numbers which could 
live upon its own produce ?— K the numbers of people in 
this ishnd were doubled, and every hamlet and every house, 
and every small and large town were doubled also, and 
brouj^t proportionally nearer to one another, who does 
not see that the rent of all our land would be very greatly 
increased, although perhaps one-third or one-fourth of our 
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supplies of com m^t be imported fiom foragii parts ?— 
The increased and probably more than doubled demand for 
pastures and garden-grounds would enhance the rent both 
of the richest and poorest lands ; while the increased and 
probably more than doubled application and command of 
manures, would augment very greatly the produce also.* 

Even Mr Ricardo himself admits, that the fall of price 
and of rent, which he supposes to be necessarily consequent 
upon the fiee admission <£ com, would be but temporary : — 

''It is undoubtedly true" says he, ''that the fidl in the re- 
lative price of raw produce, in consequence of the improve- 
ment in agriculture, or rather in amseqnence of less labour 
being bestowed on its production, would naturally lead to in- 
creased accumulation ; for the profits of stock would be great- 
ly augmented. This actumulation would lead to an increased 
demand for labour, to higher wages, to an increase popula- 



* The Ricardo economists, in their headlong ^peculations on this 
sutject, overlook altogether the obvious fiu:t of the inertanngfirtiUiy of 
ike land from the application of manures, and Ike increasing Jaciliiies 
of production ttom the increasing fiMolities of commMnkaHon. asui 
carriage^ which attend the progress of society aad of population in a 
eountry till nearly its latest stage,— and always aigue as if £W deereas- 
tngfirtilHy of the soil, or, ni<nre prq>erly spedung, the infirior quaBiy 
rfthe soils, which must be MUimgi^y had recourse to, and the eonae- 
quent difficulty of acquiring the additional supplies of raw produce 
which are ultimately obtained^ were an accident that attended the 
progress of a people from first to last ; whereas the real Bad is, that 
it happens only after a country has approached very near to the limits 
ci its resources that such difficulty occurs natural^ or necessarifyi 
and even then, and in the very highest state of populousness possiUe^ 
it may be safbly affirmed, that ike whole produce is invariably procu- 
red with ftr less difficulty or expense of labour, (though periitqie with 
a greater proportional application of capital,) than at first, whatever 
difficulty or expense may attend the {wocuring of a comparatively 
smaU guaniHy of such produce, from the few ungratefrd soils that 
comprise the outskirts of cultivation. 
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tion^ to a further demand for raw' produce, and to an increas- 
ed cultivation."* 

Af^ this ample concession, it is extraordinary indeed 
that Mr Ricaido, who has in general, as Mr Malthus ob- 
aenresy-f* k^t his eye so steadily fixed on ultimate and per- 
manent, not immediate or temporary consequences, should 
yet maintain that the interest of the landlords is opposed to 
that of the other classes of the community. 

Mr Iticaido indeed adds, that ^^ it is only, however, after 
the increase of the population, that rent would be as high as 
before ; that is to say, after No 3 (referring to quality of soil, 
and to that quality, namely, which is two degrees inferior to 
the first quality,) was taken into cultivation. A considerable 
period would have ^psed^ attended with a positive diminu- 
ti^mofrent"} 

Now, admitting this to be the case, still it is but a tem- 
porary y not a permanent interest which the land-proprietors 
can have in the exclusion of foreign com, even according to 
Mr Ricardo^s own showing.§ But it is by no means cer- 
tain, or probable, that even a temporary diminution of rent 
would take place in consequence of the temporary fall in 
the price ofcorfif which might probably follow upon the re- 



* Prindplet of Political Economy, chap, ii 

t Ibid. chap. iii. sect 10. p. 230. $ Ibid. chap. ii. 

§ No persons ever raised so loud an outcry against restrictions on 
importation, and yet none perhaps ef er contributed so much to pre* 
vent their removal, as Mr Ricardo and his disciples. This extraor- 
dinaiy drcumstanee has arisen from their constandy maintaining, in 
the broadest and most unqualified manner, that a free trade in com 
would be directly adverse to the interests of the land-proprietora, 
whtdi doctrine, after the above ample concession, is exceedingly re- 
markable. The unsoundness of this doctrine is, however, now be- 
ginning to be seen and acknowledged more generally than formerly, 
and even some of the most thorough-going partisans of Mr Ricardo 
art beginning to fall away ftom it. 
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moYfl of lesdictioiia on importatkniyeveii in a country where 
the home price was considerably aboTe the fbseign ; becsaBe 
thefiillidiidiwoiddpiobablyoociirfor a short idi3e at first, 
would in process of time increase the consimption not of 
com only, but of cattie, and consaqneiitly the quaati^ of 
land af^^iMl to the pmpose of rearing and faediiig dftm, 
and in this manner counteract the eftcta of imputtstiim on 
price, and sustain rent befiire it had time to fall ; for it k 
to be borne in mind, that tmut does not vflirate with every 
inbration in the price of com, or fall immediate upon Ae 
reduction of price, or from a temporary reduction at all. 

In the case of a country already wealthy and populous, 
but which had for a long period excluded ferdgn com from 
its markets, it may be thought that, if surrounded with 
countries rich in land, though in nothing else, and admit- 
ting the importation of com all at once, the demand and 
population of such country could not keep pace widi the 
supplies of com. This, however, h by no means certain ; 
but it is certain that in the surrounding poorer countries 
the art of fanning, as well as the means of fanning well, 
would be wanting, or inferior, and it is probable that the 
price would not, after a very short period, 1y> considerably 
different in the one and the other ; for countries, however 
rich in land, cannot increase their supj^es immediately at 
will beyond a certain small measure. No supplies indeed 
are or ever can be acquired so rapidly as to reduce rent in 
an extensive and populous country, and, inpointof fiurt, no 
case can be shown where rent heu been permanently re- 
duced but from a decreaee ^ population or ofwmUik^ or 
both. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE WAGES OF LABOUR. 

SECTION I. 

bT THE III6HT TO WAGES— LIMITS OF THAT BIGHT DE- 
FINED—WAGES DEFINED. 

Wages consist of those things which are given or received 
(or kbour or persottil exertion, either of body or mind, as 
the recompense or reward of that labour. " The produce 
of labour,** as Dr Smith very justly observes, "constitutes 
the n^ttiral recompense or wages of labour.*** But it is 
only in the very eaifiest and rudest state of human society 
that the immediate actual produce of the labourer can con- 
stitute his wages. In the advanced state, and in every 
period after the first establishment of the division of labour, 
the immediate produce of the labourer, or rather his labour 
itself, must in general be exchanged for money, which must 
again be exchanged for a variety of other things, which 
things it is that really constitute the wages of the labourer. 
For in every period of society after that in which the dU 
vinon of labour is introduced, any single individual com- 
monly performs but one particular operation, or set of opera- 
tions, in the process of production, and but rarely brings to 
perfection, by his own separate and independent industry, 
evoi one tan^ artide or commodity. And even if it should 
happen durt he does, his wants are not confined to a single 
article, but are, on tiie contrary, innumerable and infinitely 

* Wedth of Nttkns, book i. tHim^ 8. 
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▼arious. Besides, it is to be remembered, that, in the great 
majority of instances, the labour of each individual is com- 
monly bestowed upon some subject-matter, or commodity, 
which is the property of another ;. which has been the firuit 
of other mien^s labour and saving, and firom which the im- 
mediate effects or actual produce of the present contributor 
cannot be separated. 

One man tills the ground and gathers the harvest, an- 
other grinds the com, and a third bakes the flour into bread, 
before a perfect article is produced. Now it is mani£»t 
that not one of these labourers can distinctly abstract and 
carry away his actual produce. For, besides that none of 
them do the whole of the work, the subject-matter, that is, 
the com, belongs not, perhaps, to any one of them, but to 
a fourth party or individual, to whom consequently a cer- 
tain share of the finished article must be also assigned. 
Not one of these persons therefore can abstract or appro- 
priate his particular produce, nor can any one take the whole, 
without taking what belongs in part to others as well as to 
himself. The proper share of each therefore, it is evident, 
can only be practically or fiurly settled (as in point of fact 
universally it is settled) by treaty and agreement amongst 
the parties, and by determining beforehand, either that an 
actual division and distribution of the commodity itself 
shall be made, or (as is the more usual way) that each in- 
dividual concerned shall receive his share-— the equivalent 
or reward for his contribution, whether of labour or com- 
modities—in some other article, as money, reciprocally 
agreed upon and stipulated previously to the conmience- 
ment of their joint undertakings. 

And this which has been just stated is a comparatively 
simple case. In other manufactures there is a still greater 
Vfuriety of parts to be performed by the different labourers 
employed in production ; not one of whom can abstract, or 
receive, or appropriate his actual produce ;. not to mention 
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the provinces of unproductive labour, in wUch, there being 
no production at all, — that is, no production of wealth or 
property,— the labourer in that sort could but rarely be re- 
warded by the actual or immediate efRacts of lus labour. In 
the very earliest and rudest state of society, the actual pro- 
duce of the chase may reward the hunter, the skin he dress- 
es may reward the dresser of skins, and the hut he erects 
may reward the hut-maker. But in the advanced state, we 
plainly see that even the productive labourers can but rare- 
ly be rewaxded by the immediate produce of their labour, 
because they can but rarely carry away or appropriate that 
produce; and in the provinces of unproductive labour, how 
should the phjrsidan, the lawyer, or the divine, be rewarded 
by the immediate e£fects of their peculiar species of labour, 
except in those few instances only, wherein they might hap- 
pen themselves to require ** a cast^ of their own respective 
offices, viz. medicine, l^al advice, and spiritual consolation ? 

It is not therefore the actual or immediate produce of 
the labourer which can, in general, in the advanced stages 
of society, constitute his wages, but those other things 
rather which he receives for his labour or for its produce 
in exchange. 

Wi^ges are in general paid in money ; but neither is it 
'the B^ney itself which the labourer receives that really 
constitutes his wages, but those things rather which that 
moiMy can enable him to purchase and appropriate to his 
use. It is the quantity and quality of the other sorts of 
wealth, comprising the actual produce and contributions of 
many different persons, which the money- wages he receives 
can enable him to purdiase, that pn^ierly constitute the red 
rewardor wages of the labourer; whidi real wages arie good 
or bad^ large or onall, and high or low, not in proportion to 
' the number or wdgfat merdy of the metal pieces he receives, 
but in proportion always to the quantity and quality of those 
various other artides, or various descriptions of wealth, as 
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of fixid, doftheB, lodging, &c:, whj«4i fbiM; loi^mgr ci^ «- 
able him to pnidiaae 4iid eommimdi or apf tyqpriale to Uh 
use. 

Those things, howev«r, wbidi hiB joMoy-^wa^es eoofale 
^le lilwnier to puxchiise, vqr stSl bs aau^ 
jvoduoe of his labour, (uaing the void pmfaoe in this m- 
stance in a metapboncal sense,) akhouj^ they be not by 
any means its immediate or actoal pvodooe. 

But further, widi regatd to ihe paoduoe of jabonr ; that 
TrUch the kbonrer produces with the asaatsnoe of capital 
is not the produce jo£ his labour entnefy, bnt of his labour 
joinedtothat of those vhopcoduced the aq^ital; andifthe 
^cqatal he uses belongs to another, a part of Ae produce wffl 
^belong to that odier also. The aEtaaan ormann&cinrex, for 
eiam^e, who works witb a steamHengine belonging to an- 
other, and by Aat means produces any sort of wesUi or 
oommbditf es, is not entided to die whole produce, eren al- 
though tlie raw materials of die ardcles fihricBted wene 
wholly ins own ; some part, it is eyiflent, mnst faehmg to 
die proprietor of the engine, in whatever way Ins ahare of 
the produce might be agreed to be paid. 

And sudi is the case umyersally in o^^ard to bbourers 
working widi or assisted by any other species of capital he- 
longing to odier people : a part of the pioduce is alwi^s 
^e to the proprietoir of the capital as wdl as to die wodc- 
man. The labourer is worthy of his hke ; but so dso is die 
capitalist of his profit or interest In other words, the par- 
son who has laboured before, and not consumed but saved 
the produce of his labour, aadwhidi pvodnce isnowapplni 
to assist another laboiuier in the work of production, is en- 
titled to his profit or interest (which is die reward fer labour 
whidi is past, and for saving and preserving the fruits cf 
that labour) as mudi as the present faibounr n ontided to 
Us wages, wfaidi is the rewud finr his more recent falmBr : 
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ki T^aid to tlie remotest lieiiB as to 4i6 arigtoul pfisd«eet 
and saver of die capital faamself. And hmy we lia^ aaotibet 
tiew of die title ttatore aiid^!igiB of llid rigkt to oapttal^ 
and to its profit, wUeh evidently staikb oft tihe sane foun^ 
Aiitim wMiiibefSi^tof Aela}x>iii<Mtolwwiges^ tlie capi- 
tal being always ori^ally worked for and won in the same 



Again, tite pRMliioe wU€h wises k an eadetiiBrreaadwdL. 
a g iangt d imk ot MMaAMMey, vnder die tnanagonent of a 
file3M naater or wp e riMH e nd eiit^ is not the pfodnce of die 
eonmon MboiMfs ^ lE^fd^or^ate wsiAnen afone, but <df afl 
die )Mirsoii8 ^Ai^oyed, faK^ttdiiig influior managcn, darks, 
ahdiwBlitatits of eveiy description^ as wdl as the master ot 
Afaf vaamiger UuHetf ; and every one af tbase (and cer^ 
lately iisa least die la0t-inentioned) ai« entided to a cnrtaia 
4M«niilB«te«lMM <if the wiealdi pvodn^ed, as waU ab this in^ 
ftrior kbo ttg c w. 

What die skaKs of «very diffisrent UhEnoer sitoidd be^ 
the highest as weK as the lowest, is pciq>crly setded by 
treaty and agreemenft between the parties ; and the shaaa 
which idiosU bdong <^ die eiq^italist is also pn^edy settled 
in die same ^annen As thtts : 

A'eipkaBil)--^dM Is, a person wh& has eidicr produced 
Md sa^ WettMi hkos^, or who has inherited or acquired 
it from diose who could only acquire it by pvoducdcm and 
saving at fina,-4knds, wo shall suppose. Us capital to a 
master undettairer of a work or manufliclmy, «id treats and 
agseea wiA hhn alone for his share, whi<A is, in dns ease, 
Mriedy profit of stock. Hie master undertaker agamtreata 
iONl ngiees wtth oarti of his workmen s^arately, or with 
Us atdtodtaatemamigiMat least (if heenip%s such) whom 
hb perhaps empowers to treat widi the iitfetior workmen for 
dinf shaM or wages; ami what temans over, after these 
levefal daims are dischaiged, belongs ta the master mador* 
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taker as his share, and is stricdy wages, that is, remunem- 
tion or reward for his labour ; unless indeed in businesses 
where the risk or liability to losses is considerable, . and 
greater than the average risk in other businesses ; — in whidb 
case some part of the share that comes to the undertaker 
may be distinguished and set down as compensation for 
such risk. 

When. the labourer and capitalist are one and the same 
person, — in other words, when a person possessing capital 
employs it himself in trade or production, without requiring 
the assistance of any other Uibourer, — the whole produce 
accrues to himself alone, and it may hafqpen that he takes 
no account, nor observes any distincticm between what he 
Qwes to his labour and what to his captaL But, after de- 
ducting the ordinary rate of interest, the remainder is whdly 
wages or reward. of labour. And when the labourer and 
capitalist are different persons, and when consequently part 
of the produce must belong to one, and part to another, this 
distinction necessarily takes place, and their difierent shares 
must be settled and agreed upon in the first instance, before 
the one contiributes his stock or the other his labour. And 
so, in point of fact, it happens accordin^y (as an ajq[»eal po 
experience wiU satisfy us) .that the shares of every on^ 
whether labourer or capitalist, is in general thus settled be- 
forelumd, in the manner which has been .stated by treaQr 
and agreement 

Again, if the cajntatist superintending the iq^lication of 
his own capital emplojrs other labourers besides himself,* he 
treats and agrees with every one, or with Ins in£erior mana- 
gers, as in the manner before specified, for their shares or 
wages ; and what is over after paying these omsiBts partly 
of wages, and partly of profit of stock: And in tins case also 
it may happen that these two different descriptions of re- 
venue shall be confounded with one another; but, after the 
payment of all his hired labourers, and a due allowance beii^ 
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made finr profit of-stodc, wbateTer remains, behind is wages 
<nr reward to this individual for his own hdxmr ; unless, as 
before mentioned, the busineiss should hajqpen to be more 
than commonly hazardous ; in whidi case a certain portion 
of what remams might be separated and recognised as com- 
pensation for the superior risk, before reckoning the amount 
of wages. 

It should appear then, from what has been now advanced, 
that an that part of the joint produce of land, capital, and 
labour, that is over and above what makes good rent and 
interest, (and, if we choose to reckon it separately, the com- 
pensation for ejrtra risk, in employments whidi are more 
than ordinarily hazardous,) is properly the fund of wages, 
and must sD. go either to the masters on the one hand, or 
to the workmen on the other. And it is self-evident there- 
fore, that the more the one class of persons obtain, the less 
must fidl to the share of the other dass; but the masters, it 
appears, must, in all the more than ordinarily hazardous 
businesses, have their shares augmented by a quiantity 
greater or less in proportion to the varieties of risk they in- 
cur. 

Now, in re&rence to the mode in which this fVmd of 
wages comes to be divided between the masters and the 
workmen, it is true the masters wUl always endeavour to 
keep as large a share as possiUe to themselves as their 
own wages, and to give as small a one as possible to the in- 
ferior labourers as theirs. But, on the other hand, it is 
true also, that the inferior labourers will generally endeavour 
to ^ocure as large a share as possible for themselves, with- 
out caring whether any thing at idl be left to the masters ; 
and provided th^ law stands neuter, and shows no undue fa- 
vour or regBid to the one side or par^ more than to the 
oAer, ndAer the one nor the other will be able to prevaO 
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r in tke cDSlai^ « (to ^gm angri 

I Ae iM 0rer Ihe odia!: 
SSie vMHitGn (W ciJijj^liijfBrs 4k 4m iwfruw 'UdbomeBi ' 
Mt te aUe to gam any nadw adn 
oMii^ifdie latter did not finitlMt llMgr 
oderji vasfeir llutt tiny «duU do wmtiDg 
independently on their own account, they would not i 
the employment. Nor will it be found any valid dgection 
to iUf a^goBMnt 4oaiy, diat, in the ariTanw d atate rf acv- 
dfltf , the great anjofily of MmBeia oooid ^et no t$aft&f* 
amit, ualfss 4liey agieed %a aooqpt work tinder a maater ; 
ftr adll it hiqipcBa, uader afl ^rdBnuy obcnmataiiceB^ that 
the Aeoemty of the mattfln^ and thttr aazia^ ta hava Am 
work done, k found in gtawrnl. t# be mifitfiriHilj ataag and 
paeiaQg to autyeet them aqnally w^ die wnteea ta Iba 
aiaohi and centaol of <ha frindpk of c mayttit JM ^ yonaio d 
the law txaato both fonties wkh evan-handad juafice. 

Qn the other h«id, the wflrkmen, m wAaaJkaMe iabaniM 
en, wiil be equally unable to gam any andoe 
omor thck empkyerti baoaose, the agxaameatt being ' 
tary, die latter would not nagiibe d» ■■■fitiiiM. <rf aiAorjfe> 
nate labourers if they did not find didr advantage in em<* 
floying them at die wageaatipidaled^ whatavalrthaae maybe. 



W THB dEQUaUTAJiCW WHICH OH^B OOOAaaoai m AJDttW 

FvasKGB or wAoa m niFFfeMMT feailnunnnnfta. 

Thx wi^es of bbotir (aahaibeettabfiady ona^tily iMaced^ 
I tlunki in aome Df our preceding chaptd:%) avti regulated 
parUif by die nature of the WKurk m wfaidi It ia amfiloyad^ 
**«-that ie td a^r^ by dM diArent n«iura of ampk^naatti 
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liy tiie liAito «id«ndilMii -of 4h^ 
Ubwon in wntj Jbmnait LMfHuymLxtL Of 4qpiCM ic .1ft- 

cUUpts or dieuBMlaaoefl aff^olnig wages, A^ lamit hme 
been daeaity a dwtf te d to ki « praoecKng piuft of lins woik,«^ 
a&d will be yet faidier lesimied and ilm^nKled m tiw tUvd 
«ii JMt •ertkn of tfae peseaC diapter; Irat pieTioiisIy to 
this it will be necessary to attend a little to the Jbrmer, 
aandy, to Ae dpenmstanoes wbi^ oceasion a differaoLce of 
wages in A&rentemployBiettts; and as Drfimith has given 
s very fiiH, and lumkums, and tfistmct view of fliese dr- 
cumstances, I shall here, by observing the rule I have pre- 
scribed for myself,-)- bave little more to do than transcribe 
such parts of what he advances on the subject as appear to 
be sufficient for my pqrpose in the present section. 
As inJneduetory to the fliibject Dr Smith observesy-^ 
'' The whole of the advantages and disadvanti^gei of tl^ 
diffi'ateittgqiploym^pts of aodistock must^ intbesame 

neighhM]xboo4y he either perfectly aquil, or continnaUj tendU 
iag to equality. If in the game neilghboarhoDd thece was any 
pvoployment evi<i^ntly either more or less advautageoas than 
the rest^ so many people would crowd into it in the one caee^ 
jmd 80 many wxm]4 dasert it in the other, that its adyaiyages 
iro^.soon return tq the level of 4>tber c^oaploymepijts. Thif 
jit least wcuild be the c|^ in a soci^y wher^ things were le<^ 
t^ ibllow didr natural course, where th^re was pveiftct liberty, 
fnd where every man was perfieclly free both to choose what 
occupation he Uiopght proper, apd tQ change it as often as b^ 
^bought frapm^ fivrry snap's interest WfOidd piwqpt him to 
(laek ibp «dvai^it0O9tus and to fhup the dinadvantiigpous fm^ 



* Book i. chap. 10. 

t See b^we p. 71, et $0q., in notes, where f ha re s t at ed my i 
in &your of the expediency of observing this rule. 
X Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. 
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wMg» are extrandy diSereat in difier^it employments, «« 
iucising firmn *^ certain orcumstanoes in the employ nwBti 
themsdves, which dther really, or at least in the imagina* 
tioBB of meti, make up for a small pecuniary gain in aon^ 
and counterbahmee a great one in others.^* 

These circumstances he then proceeds to dfuaabe as fot 
lows : — 

*' The Ave fdlowing are the jMnncipal circumstances which, 
so fkr as I have been able to observe, make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some employments, and counterbalance a 
great one in others : first, the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of the employments themselves ; secondly, the easioess 
and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learning them ; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of employment in them ; 
fourthly, the small or great trust which must be reposed in 
those who exercise them ; and, fifthly, the probability or im- 
probability of success in them. 

' ^' First, The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the bonourableness or dishonour- 
ableness of the emplojrments. Thus, in most places, take the 
year round, a journeyman tailor earns less than a journeyman 
weaver. His work is much easier. A journeyman weaver 
earns less than a journeyman smith. His work is not always 
easier, but it is much cleanlier. A joumejrman blacksmith^ 
though an artificer, seldom earns so mudi in twelve hours mm 
a collier, who is only a labourer, does in eight. His work is 
not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, and is carried on in day- 
light, and above ground Honour makes a great part of the 
reward of all honourable professions. In point of pecuniary 
gain, all things considered, they are generally under-recom- 
pensed, as I shall endeavour to show by and by. Disgrace 
has the contrary effect The trade of a butcher is a brutal 
and an odious business ; but it is in most places more profit- 



* Wealth of Nations>book i. chap. 10. 
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able Huai the greater part of couunDn trades. The most de- 
testable of all emplojrments^ that of public executioner, is, in 
proportion to tlie quantity of work done, better paid than any 
common trade whatever. 

^ Hunting and fishing, the most important employments of 
BHmkkid in the rude state of society, became in its advmced 
state their most agreeable amusements, and they pursue fb)r 
pleasure what they once followed from necessity. In the ad- 
vanced state of society, therefore, they are all very poor people 
who follow as a trade what other pe<^le pursue as a pastime. 
Fishermen have been so since the time of Theocritus. A 
poacher is everywhere a poor man in Great Britain. In coun- 
tries where the rigour of the law suffers no poachers, the li- 
censed hunter is not in a much better condition. The natu* 
ral taste for those employment/ makes more people follow 
diem than can live comfortably by them, and the produce of 
their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes always too 
cheap to market to afford any thing but the most scanty sub- 
sistence to the labourers. 

" Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the easiness and 
dieapness, or the difficulty and expense of learning the busi- 



'' When any expensive madiine is erected, the extraordi- 
nary work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it 
must be expected, will replace the capital laid out «pon it, 
with at least the ordinary profits. A man educated at the ex- 
pense of much labour and time to any of those empli^rments 
which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, may be com»- 
pared to one of those expensive machines. The work which 
he learns to perform, it must be expected, over and above the 
usual wages of common labour, will replace to him the whole 
expense of his education, with at least the ordinary profits of 
an equally valuable capital. It must do this too in a reasoiN 
able time, regard being had to the very uncertain duration of 
human life, in die same manner as to the more certain dura- 
tion of the machine. 

" The difference between the wages of skilled li^xmr and 
those of.common labour is foun4ed upon this principle. 
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"TbB piAicy of fiuiop* eonadcta th# labrar #£ j* m^ 
dM^CB, aftffiearst. aaA sMiinfeetarei^ as. skOkdlaboqr; and 
tlMtof aUo0imt97lsabo«i^«i*8»cuiiafioal^^ ItMeoM^ta 
suppose that of the former to be of a- sMve iiiof i 
wtsMtiMit thai; of the later, kls sopedtdpsini 
Imt la the grattter part it k qiail^ otbsvwke^ as I Aall 1 
vaur to-^w hy and by» The laws and eustoaaa-of Baropc^ 
tfatwlare^ in otdar to qualify any peraaa for OTHrrimig the 
4mt q^acias rf kbeur, impose the nacesMty of an appeeniae^ 
ahi|^ thou§^ with different degrees of ngour i» dif ereat 
places. They^ leaxre the other free and c^pen to every body. 
During the centAnuanee of the i4[qurentioeship>^ the whole la* 
bour <^ the apprentiee belongs to fais master. In themefii* 
time he must, in to«iy cases^ be maintained by hiapirentsor 
■dMani^ apid in ahnoil a& cases uMist^ be clothed by then^ 
SoKiemoB^tDO la^coBmlanLy givoi tothe master for tesohiay 
hsBfc lu»tBada< Theywha cannot giro moneys, gm tian^ or 
become bound for msM thipp theusuai number of yesis^-i^ 
consideration which^ though it is not aiwi^ ac^rtaUgeous to 
thoBMstte, on acoHmt <rf the usual idteiess of art^t e a t iacy, is 
abprays disadvantageo^ to the aj^rentke. In country iabose^ 
on the contrary^ the lahourer^ while he is employed about the 
auiai^ leama the more diffiodt parts <tf hiabumess> and his 
owA hbeur maintains him through idl the different stages ef 
hi* employment It is reasonable, thflrefcre, thai in Europe 
dbe wages of mechanics, artificers), and manufitcturevs, shSiiM 
be aamewhat higher than those of common laboitfera. Thsy 
ane so aeoordingly, and their siyerier gains nudLe then ia 
onostplaeesbeamsideredaaasuperior rank of peepk^ Tim 
aaperioxity, however, is generally rery smldl; the diUy or 
weekly earnings of journeymen in the more common sorts ef 
maimftatures^ such as thete of plain linen and woollen dsd^ 
esaBpntad at an average^ are, in mbet plaees, very Iftdeiaere 
than the* day-wa^sa of eosanon labouiini. Their tatafiar^ 
mBnt,indeed, is, more: steady and unifoam, and ike mxpmaatj^ 
of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may be 
soanewfait greater. It seems evidently, however, to be no 
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• tiun what ]» taftdoit tocoBip<pgBCrti» i» p ti ' >tf e»^ 
(ofAdreducatkni. 

'^BdiiMlioiiiAtlwingeiiHms aH»fliidi»liieUbei«lpM<bii» 
rioDB is still more tadioiM and expeorirei The peeuaiarjr Mb^ 
ooiBpeBiBy thegflfew, of peiatera and seidplon^ of UitTera and 
jdijKdansy ougbt to be much more UbeMl ; and tela so^ ae^ 
cardhkgfy. 

*' Thffdly^ The wages of Ubowin dilReKntocenpaitoBaiMyr 
wkh the oeoitancy or mconstancy of employment. 

'' E»iklo3r«ieiit k mueb moM constant in- some- trades tihaar 

inoter^ In tbegPsatOT ppit ef m a nu i wliuw n ^ arjeum eyi M M t 

may be pretty snre of employment aknest- wtgy day in tK^ 

year that he is able to work. JLvason or>bi4chlayep> otydftt^ 

contrary^ can work neither in hnd fi^ost nor kf fenl weather; 

and his employment^ at v30t otfier' thnes- depends- npon tfae'oe^ 

easional calls <^ Uii eastomers. 1^ ii^lTable^ in censeqiienee; 

tp be freqaendy withont aayv What he* cams^.t hereft rg / 

while he is employed^ must not only maintain him wMe heia 

idle> bat make him some compensatiott ftnr those anidous and 

de^Mmding momenta wfcidi the thdnglit of ao preeariensa liu 

tuation must somc^imee ooeasion. Where dleoompnMsd tatw 

ings of the greater pari of mannlh c tipe re^ aeeordingly, are 

neaaly upon a lerel wkb the day«wagea of comni a u labomersj 

thoee of masons and^ briei;l»yers' are gtneraMy irom one*iiatf 

more to double those-wagast Where oonmion labourers earn 

four and fi^e shillingt a week^ maaona and briddayer^fh^ 

gently earn seven and «|^t ; when <the.lbnner earn ait; the 

ktter often earn nine and ten; mid where the f<taier earn tiitie 

and ten^ 9m in London^ the latter oemmonly earn fifteen and 

eighteen. No speeies of skilled labeiff, however^ seems mofv 

easy to kam than that of masons «nd bri<^layers. Ohalrmeft 

in London^ dnrmg the snmmer seasoni aresaid aometimea'td 

be eaaployed as bricklayers. The high wi^es of these work- 

men, ^erelbre, are not so much the recompense of t&eir skiU, 

aa the cmnpenaadon for the inconstancy of iJieir employment. 
*' A house-carpenter seems to exerdae radier a nicer and a 

more ingenious trade than a maaon. In most places, feowerer. 
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fiv .it is BOt universslly so^ his 69f-yrMgm aite somewhat lower. 
His emplojrment^ though it dq^ends mach» does not depend 
so entirely upon the ooeasioiiBl calls of his customers ; juid it 
is 9ot liaUe to be intermpted by the weather. 

<* When the trades whidi generally afford constant employ- 
mant happen in a particular place not to do so, the wages of 
the workmen always rise a good deal above their ordinary 
prop<»tion to those of common labour. In London almost all 
journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and dis- 
missed by their master from diiy to d^y, and from week to 
week, in the same manner as day-labourers in other places. 
The lowest cvder of artificers, journeymen tailors, accordingly, 
earn there half-a-crown a day, though eighteenpaice may be 
reckoned the wages of common labour. In small towns and 
country villages the wages of joumeymeii tailors frequently 
scarce equal those of common labour; but m London they are 
often many weeks without employment, particularly during 
the summer. 

<< When the inconstancy of employment is combined with 
the hardship, disagreeabl^iess, and dirtiness of the work, it 
sometimes raises the wages of the most common labourer above 
those of the most skilful artificers. A collier working by the 
I»ece b suf^posed, at Newcastle, to earn commonly about 
dcmUe, and in nuiny parts of Scotland ibout three times the 
wages of common labour. His high wages arise altogether 
from the hardship, disagieeableness, and dirtiness of his w<Hrk. 
His employment may, upon most occasions, be as constant as 
he pleases. . The coal-heavers in London exercise a trade . 
which in hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeableness, almost 
equals that of colliers ; and, from the unavoidable irregularity 
in the arrivals of coal-ships, the enjoyment of the greater 
part of them is necessarily very inconstant If colliers, there- 
fisre, commonly earn double and triple the wages of common 
labour, it ought not to seen^ unreasonable that coal-heavers 
should sometimes earn four and five times those wages. In 
the inquiry made into their condition a few years ago, it was 
found that at the rate at which they were then paid, they 
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could earn fVom six to ten shiUlngs a day. Six shillings are 
about four times the wages of common labour in London, and 
in every particular trade the lowest common eammgs may aU 
ways be considered as those of the £» greater number. How 
extravagant soever those earnings may appear^ if they were 
more than sufficient to compensate all the disagreeable cir« 
cumstances of the business, there would soon be so great a • 
number of competitors as, in a trade which has no exclusive 
privilege, would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

'^ Fourthly, The wages of labour vary according to the small 
or great trust which must be reposed in the workmen. 

" The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of equal 
but of much superior Ingenuity, on account of the predoos 
materials with which they are intrusted. 

^* We trust our heakh to the physician ; our fortune, and 
sometimes our life and reputation, to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence could not safely be reposed in people of a 
very mean or low condition. Their reward must be sueh^ 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the society which so 
important a trust requires. The long time and the great ex- 
pense which must be laid out in their education, when com- 
bined with this circumstance, necessarily enhance still further 
the price of their labour. 

'^ Fifthly, The wages of labour in different employments 
^ary according to the probability or improbabflity of success 
in them. 

** The probability that any particular person sludl ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated is very 
jdifferent in different oocupation& In the greater part of me- 
chanic trades success is almost certain, but very uncertain in 
the liberal professions. Put your son apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair ol 
Aoes; but send him to study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such profid^icy as will enable him to 
live by the business. In a perfectly fair lottery, those who 
dmw the priies ought to gain all that is lost by those who 

• X 
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dww the bUakft. In a profestimi wh«re twenty fidi Ibr one 
that cuoeMlfl^ tlut onft oagbt to gtm all tfast riioald here 
baeft gained bj the unancceaafiil twenty. Tlie connsellor*at- 
Um, "who, pechaiMU at near forty yean doge, begins to make 
aewfthing hy bis profeaaion, onght to receive tiie retribudon^ 
not only of hia own so tedia»s and expensive educatioD^ but 
of that o£ snore than .twenty others who are never likelyte 
make any thing by it How extravagant soever the fees of 
counseUor»*«t-law may sometimes appear^ their real retribo- 
tioa is never equal to this. Compute in any particular place 
what is likdy to be annually gained, and what is likely to be 
annually spent, by all the differ^it workm^i in any common 
trade, such as that of shoemakers or weavers, and yoo wiU 
find that the former sum will generally exceed the latter. But 
make the same computatioB with regard to all die coonsdlon 
and students of law, in all the different inns of court, and yon 
will find that their annual gains bear but a very small pr»* 
portion to their annual expensa^ even though you rate the 
former as high and the latter as low as can well be dene. Hie 
lottery of the law, therefiaav, is very far fiKim being a perfectly 
fair lottery; and tha^ as well as many odier liberal and hon« 
ourable professions, is, in point of pecuniary gain, evidootly 
under-recompensed. 

'* Those professions keep their level, however, with odier 
occupatiim«» and, notwithstanding these discouragements, all 
the most generous and .liberal spirits are eager to crowd into 
them. Two different causes contribute to recommend them : 
first, the desire <^ the reputation whidi attends upon saperior 
excellence in any of them ; and> secondly, the natural confix 
dence which every man has, nu»^ or less, not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune. 

'^ To excel in any professicm, in which but few arrive at 
mediocrity, is the most decidve mark of what is called genins 
or superior talents. The public admiration whkh attends 
upon such distinguished abilities makes always a part d 
their rew,9id; agreater or smaller in proportion as it is higher 
or love;r in degree. It makes a considerable part of- diat i«* 
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ward in the prolMbii of physic; a still freater^ perhaps, iii 
that of law ; in poetiy and philosophy it makes almost the 
whole."* 

It Jthus appears that there is, in all the different species 
or employments of labour, a very great variety and di£- 
fisrence of circumstances, or of advantages and disadvan- 
tages attending them, which necessarily give occasion to a 
correspondent variety and difference of pecuniary wages. 
And when we contemplate the wide extent of this variety, 
and of this difference of wages, from the highest to the 
Ipwest,^-;;^^/^ in the provinces of unproductive labour, from 
the Id^g, the minister of state, and the judge upon the 
bench, down to the common beadle or sheriff-officer,— from 
the military chief^ or general, down to the common soldier, 
—and from the divine, the lawyer, and the phydcian, to 
the menial servant ; and, secondly , in the provinces of pro- 
ductive labour, from the general merchant to the common 
sailors in his ships and porters in his warehouses, — from the 
master manufacturer to his journeymen or workmen,— -and 
fit)m the extensive farmer to his ploughmen and other com- 
mon labourers, — it must appear indeed a most monstrous 
and unaccountable hallucination that cpuld lead any per- 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. diap. 10. By looking into the 
*' Wealth of Nations/* and into the chapter just mentioned, whettM 
the above extracts are taken, it will be seen that they are there inter- 
mingled with othera^ on ^he profit of stock, already quoted in the first 
aection of the seventh chapter of this book, on that sulgect. Iip^ tjiat 
l^aoe it was shown that there is an error in supposing, as Dr Smith 
has done, that profit is affected by any of the ^ye circumstances whidb 
he describes so justly as afibcting wages^ and that he was led into 
that error by another, of which it was there shawn also he was himself 
perfectly aware, namely, that he had not perfectly discriminated be- 
tween profit and wages. 
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son in his senses to attempt, as one of Mr Ricardo^s dis- 
ciples has done, to demonstrate the *^ equality of wages V^ 
or to treat of them, as has been done by Mr Aicardo him- 
self, as if they were limited to what would command but the 
lowest necessaries of life, and as if they represented a fixed 
and unvarying quantity ! 

Yet, however various and different the wages of laboinr 
really are in different employments, they are still r^ulated 
in a certain degree in all of them by the same pnndples: 
immediately^ by the number of applicants or of hands, can- 
didates or competitors in each, compared with the extent of 
the employment; and more remotely^ by the haUts and 
modes of life or subsistence common to each ; and conse- 
quently by those external and other circumstances which 
determine, control, and generate the general character and 
habits of every dass and order of the people. 

What those external circumstances are which chiefly de- 
termine, control, and generate the general character, and 
habits, and condition of the people, I have already indi- 
cated pretty largely and unequivt>cally \\ but I must still 
endeavour somewhat farther to illustrate my position, and 
to show more fully than has yet been done tiie connexion 
between wages and the habits and modes of subsistence of 
the labourers, and the connexion of Aose habits and modes 
of subsistence, especially in reference to the lower classes of 
labourers, with the character of .the laws and government 
under which they live. 



• " iSqUality of Wages" is the running title of one of the chsptos 
of MaccuUoch's Principles of Politieal Economy^ at the headof wfaidi 
we read at length, " Equality of Wages in all the di£ferent Depart- 
ments of Industry !" 

t See chapter 10 of book i. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH BE6ULATE THE NATURAL RATE 
OF, WAGES. 

As it is the number of individuals who are candidates or 
competitors for employment, at any particular time and 
placey which determines the market-rate of wages, and as 
the natural rate is nothing else but the ordinary and average 
market-rate, so it is the number of permanent candidates 
or competitors which determines the natural rate of wages. 

But there can be no permanent competitors in any em- 
ployment which does not afford wages equivalent to the ne- 
cessary outgoings or expenses of those emjdoyed, or equiva- 
lent at least Xm what may be sufficient to keep the labourers 
living. Nor are men contented in general, where they are 
in any degree en%ht6tied or intelligent, with what is barely 
sufficient to keep them in existence. They commonly re- 
quire, except in their lowest state of ignorance and degrada- 
tion, not merely necessaries, but conveniences, and even 
luxuries ; and to attain these they will, under favourable 
circumstances, cheerfully undergo much labour, and submit 
for a time to many privations, provided they have a rea- 
sonably-assured prospect of arriving at the proposed goal, 
and attaining their object at last. 

The mode in which the number of competitors (or popu- 
lation) can alone be increased is obvious enough ; and one 
of the strongest principles of human nature is the desire of 
sexual enjoyment and of progeny. But there is another 
principle which is 'Hot less strong, nor less universal, nor less 
necessary to the preservation of the human species and of 
competitors in all emjdoyments, vii. the desire ci food, 
clothes, and lodging, and of provision for a family ; and al- 
though, under certain circiunstances fmd habits of the people. 
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this principle or desire may be very easily satisfied, because, 
under those circumstances, the people will be contented widi 
a very poor and miserable subsistence, — ^with potatoes, and 
rags, and hovels,— yet it is capable, under other drcum- 
stances and other habits, of being improved into an effh>' 
tual desire for better food, and clothes, and lodging, and of 
restraining the sexual paaoon, and the propensity to pro- 
creation or marriage, until those other wants, — necessixies, 
conveniences, and luxuries,— -be provided for and grained. 
It has, however, been remarked by Dr Smith, that 
^ every species of animals naturally multiplies in propordon 
to the means of their subsistence^ and no species can ever 
multiply beyond it. But in civilised society^" he continues^ 
" it is only among the inferior ranks of people that the scintx- 
ness of subsistence can set limits to the further multiplication 
of the human species ; and it can do so in no gther way than 
by destroying a great part of the children which their fruitful 
marriages produce."* 

But it is only where they are iU-^ovemed, oppressed, and 
ignorant, that the inferior ranks of people multiply beyond 
the limits of a liberal subsistence. Under other drcum- 
stances they must necessarily, as has been shown,*]* from the 
principles of human nature, uniformly improve their condi- 
tion, and habits, and modes of life, and acquire higher and 
higher wages in proportion as wealth and population inerease. 

But, says Dr Smith, " Though the wealth of a countiy 
should be very great, yet if it has been long stationary^ we 
must not expect to find the wages of labour very high in it. 
The funds destined for the' payment of wages, the revenue 
and stock of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest extent ; 
but if they have continued for several centuries of the same 
or very nearly of the same extent, the number of labourers 
employed every year could easily supply^ and even more than 

* Wealth of Nations, book L chap. 8. 
t Ibid, book i. chap. 10. 
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flttpply^ the Buiaber w«iited the following jeior. There conld 
seldom be «By scarcity of haniU, nor could the masters be 
obliged to bid against one another in.order to get them. The 
hands, on the contrary, would in this case naturally multiply 
beyond their employment. There would be a constant scarcity 
of emplo3rment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid 
against one another m order to get it. If in such a couubry 
the wages of labour had ever been more than sufficient to 
maintain the labourer^ and to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily^ the competition of the labourers and the interest of the 
masters would soon reduce them to this lowest rate which is 
consistent with common humanity.''* 

On this passage Mr Buchanan makes the following just 
and imiportattt obsenration :•>— 

** Hie wages of labour are not necessarily at their lowest 
rate where weahh and population are stationary. In these 
circumstances the condition a£ the labourer depends partly on 
his own moral habits. If in poverty he is content to profNU 
gate his race, poverty will be his lot ; but if he will not marry 
on such hard conditions, the race of labourers will decline^ 
and wages will rise until the labourer agrees, by marrying, to 
supply the market with labour."t 

But Dr Smith says again, — " It deserves to be le* 
marked, perhaps, that it is in the progressive state, while the 
society is advancing to the further acquisition, rather than 
when it has acquired its fuU complement of richps, that the 
condition of the labouring poor, of the great body o( the 
people, seems to be the happiest and the most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declining. 
The p rog r e ss i ve state is in reality the cheerful and the hearty 
state to all the different orders of the society. The staticmary 
i« dun, die dedwiipg mdancboly/'^ 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 8. 
t Ibid. Buchanan's edition, note, p. 116. 
X Ibid, book i. chap. 8. 
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Now, this is a perfectly accurate description of what wiD 
happ^i to a country under bad govemiBent ; for even under 
the worst that ever existed, when by any chance im increase 
of wealth or improvement takes place (as may sometimes 
happen from a variety of accidents even imder the worst), 
wages will necessarily rise, and all the other e£Eects here de- 
scribed by Dr Smith will exactly follow. 

But under good government a country can never dedine, 
nor even become stationary, but wealth and population, and 
the natural wages of labour, must go on necessarily and in- 
definitely to increase, though no doubt by slower and slower 
degrees, when a country approaches the limits of its re- 
sources. There is no necessity, however, in the nature cf 
things, or in fiict, that wealth, or population, or wages, 
should ever decrease or diminish, or even become statiouary 
upon the earth ; for as the produce of the earth (and stall 
mose wealth in general) may be continually and indefinitdy 
augmented, it fidlows incontestably that both population and 
wages may be continually and indefinitely augmented also ; 
because, let the augmentation of wealth be great or small, 
it is evidently possible that a part of it may go to support 
additional numbers, or inhabitants, and another part to aug- 
ment the wages of labour; and to produce this result, it is 
only necessary that population should increase in a less de- 
gree than wealth, (which, as I have abeady demonstrated,* 
is uniformly and invariably the case,) and that the labourer 
should be placed under dbrctunstances fiivourable to the de- 
velopment of his prudential habits, ». 6. in a state of security 
under good government 

Even Mr Malthus himself admits that the natural rate 
of wages, or, what is the same thing, the good or bad con- 
dition of the inferior ranks of people, has no necessary con- 



* Chapter 6 of this book. 
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nezum with any particular stage in the progress of society, 
of population, or of wealth. 

^< Strictly speaking,^ he says in the Essay on Popula- 
tion, << the good or bad condition of the poor is not neces- 
saiily connected with any particular stage in the progress of 
flodety to its full complement of wealth.*"* 

And again, in his Principles of PoliticaT Economy, he 
observes,— 

<< The great resource of the labouring classes for their 
haiq[aness must be in those prudential habits which, if pro- 
perly exercised, are capable of securing to the labourer a 
fidr proportion of the necessaries and conveniences (^'life, 
firom the earliest stage of society to the latest.^-|- ' 

But Mr Malthus, while he thus not only fireely acknow- 
ledges this important truth, but bring? it voluntarily for- 
ward in his pages as a part of his system, and while he not 
only admits, but severally maintains and advances as a part 
of his system also, all the chief facts and principles which 
serve, when combined, to establish the conclusion that the 
iniiery and poverty^ and degradation of the lower classes of 
labourers, are whdlly to be ascribed to the imperfection oif 
government, or political institutions, or, which is the same 
thing, to the want of good government, yet he constantly 
and pertinaciously eschews this conclusion, and would fain 
endeaivour to escape firom the toils and meshes of that irre- 
soluble net, which, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, 
he has gradually worked around himsd£ 

The whole indeed of Mr Malthus^s Essay on Population, 
and a great part of his Principles of Political Economy, will 
be found, when attentively examined, to be one uninterrupt- 
ed tissue of special pleading against that conclusion to which 



' Book iii. chap. 13, vol. iii. p. 35. 
t Chap. IT. lec 5. p. 991. 
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all the aiguments he advances diiecCly tend^ and in tdddi 
they must necessarily terminate wlten they are fiilly gifted 

Mr MalthuB admits^ and advances it even as a part <^ 
his system/ that good and bad government constitate ^^ the 
principal circumstances^ whidi depress or elevste the cha. 
racter of the lower classes of people, and which impnive or 
deteriorate their habits and modes of life. He admits, and 
takes considerable pains to prove^-f that their habits and 
modes of life determine the degree of comfort oc discomfort 
uncfer which they will continae to marry and procreate; 
and that this circumstance again determines their nnmben 
and their wages; and yet he wouM fain deny what follows 
plainly and imavoidably from these premises, vis. that the 
whole depends upon good or bad government. 

But this attempt of Mr Malthns will never succeed; and 
all his arts and endeavours to turn the attention of his 
readers away from the fotal conduaion (fatal to Mr Mti*- 
thus and to his theory of human misery) will be found una- 
vailing, and will necessarily end in drawing attention more 
strongly and irresistibly towards it ; for a question of siidi 
importance, and charged with such tremendous consequen- 
ces, can never be allowed to remain in all the confusim in) 
uncertainty in which Mr Malthus has left it. 

That these strictures, severe as they may seem, are 
neither unfounded nor imcalled for, I now proceed ta 
show; and in doing this, while it is bdieved the soph isliieB 
and inconsistencies of Mr Malthus will be made glaringly 
manifest, the truth itself, it is hoped, will be, at the same 
time, vindicated, and disburdened and drawn fotth from 
that load of dadiing and contradictory statement beneath 
which it lies buried in Mr Malthus^s pages. 

* Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 9. toL iii. p. 909. 
■f Principles of Political Economy, chap. ir. sec. S. 
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In the woricof Mr Malthus last mentioiied, his Principles 
of Politiail Economy, and in his chapter cyf that work on 
die wages of Ubour, he gravely and ddiberatdy says : 

^^ It would be very desirable to ascertain what are the 
principal causes which determme the different modes of sub- 
ristence among the lower classes of people of difierent coun^ 
tries; but the question involves so many considerations, 
that a satisfiictory solution of it is hardly to be expected.^* 

Now this, to be sure, after what has been already ad- 
vanced and quoted fiom. Mr Malthus himself in a fimner 
dapter,-|- must be confessed to be rather astouncEng, uid, to 
the reader who recollects ihe passages, it must i^pear not « 
little extraordinary ; finr he gives in them that very solution 
which he here decUres << is har^ to be expected.'' But 
what is stranger, and more astounding still, this new posi- 
tion of Mr Mahhus will be found to stand in the place 
where it appears, a mere unsupported assertion, not only 
unattempted to be established by argument, but, nrirabUe 
MctUj immediately and flatly contvadi^sted by what follows 
from Mr Malthus himself, in the very chapter, and section, 
and page, in which it is put forth ! 

In the passages just alluded to, as already quoted fiom 
Mr MalthuB, he affivms of ^^ die standard of wietched- 
ness,'' the point below which the lower classes of people 
<^ will not continue to many and propagate their species,'' 
that <^ the principal drcumHancea which contribute to 
raise it are liberty, security of property, the iaSomia of 
knowledge, md a taste for the convenienoesr and the com- 
ftrts of life. Those which contribute principally to lower 
it are despotism and ignorance.":^ Now this *' standard of 



* Chap. iv. sect 8. t Chap. z. of book i. 

X Enay on P(^raktion« book iv. chap. 9, p. 909 of vol. iii.> fifUi 
editkm. 
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wretdiedness^ Mr Malthus will not and cannot deny to be 
but other terms for f^ the different modes of subsistence 
among the lowar classes,'' — ^the " point below which diey 
will not continue to marry and propagate their spedes;^ 
and while therefore in the one place this author affirms that 
a satisftctory solution of the question, ^^ What are the 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES which determine the different modes of 
subsistence among the lower classes of people of different 
countries'' is hardly to be expected, he declares, in. the 
other, that *^ the principal circumbtancbb which iXfOr 
tribute to" produce that differ^ce, or to ^' raise" and 
<< lower" those difierent modes of subsistence, are liberty, 
security of property, &c., and despotism and ignorance / 

Nor is this extraordinary mode of treating his subject 
and his readers confined to one phice, or does his conflict- 
ing assertions, in the different places where they are found, 
arise from any professed or actual change in the opinioiis 
or sentiments of Mr Malthus in regard to the effects of 
good and bad government in raisuig and lowering the 
<^ standard of wretchedness," or ^' the habits and modes of 
subsistence among the lower classes of pe6ple." On the 
contrary, his opinions on this subject are not only retained 
and rdterated in the newer publication, but are actually 
avowed and enlarged upon in the very place, as has been 
aheady mentioned, where this new and conflicting one is 
introduced; and with the intervention cmly of a saving daoae 
of four lines, (of what force or omsequence we shall see 
presentiy,) Mr Malthus proceeds as follows :— 

'^ From high wages^ or the power of commaniyng a larg^ 
portion of the necessaries of life^ two very different results 
may follow ; one^ that of a rapid increase of the population, 
in which case the high wages are chiefly spent in the main- 
tenance of large and frequent families; and the other^ that of 
a decided improvement in the modes of subsistence^ and the 
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-conveniences and -comforts enjoyed^ without a propor^onate 
acceleration inthe rate of increase. 

*' In looking to these different results, the causes of them 
will eridentlj appear to be the different habits existing among 
the people of different countries and at different times. In 
an inquiry into the causes of these different habits, we shall 
generally be able to trace those which produce the first result 
to all the circomstances which contribute to depress the lower 
classes of the people, which make them unable or unwilling 
to reason from the past to the future, and ready to acquiesce, 
for the sake of present gratification, in a very low standard of 
comfort and respectability ; and those which produce the se- 
cond result, to all the circumstances which tend to elevate 
the character of the lower classes of society, which make them 
approach the nearest to beings who " look before and after," 
.and who consequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the 
thought of depriving themselves and their children of the 
means of being respectable, virtuous, and happy. 

" Among the circumstances which contribute to the cha- 
racter first described, the most efficient will be found to be 
despotism, oppression, and ignorance ; among those which 
contribute to the latter character, civil and political liberty, 
and education. 

^^ Of all the causes which tend to generate prudential habits 
among the lower classes of society, the most essential is un- 
questionably dvil liberty. No people can be much accustom- 
ed to form plans for the future, who do not feel assured that 
their industrious exertions, while fair and honourable, wiU be 
allowed to have free scope ; and that the property which they 
■either possess, or may acquire, will be secured to them by a 
known code of just laws impartially administered. But it has 
been found by experience, that civil liberty cannot be perma- 
nently secured without political liberty. Consequently, po- 
litical liberty becomes almost equally essential ; and in addi- 
tion to its being necessary in this point of view, its obvious 
tendency to teach the lower classes of society to respect 
"themselves by obliging the higher dasses to respect them. 
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must contribute greatly to aid all the good eflecta of civil li- 
berty. 

*^ With regard to educatioii, it might cartaixily be made 
general under a bad form of government^ and might be very 
deficient under one in other respects good; bat it must he 
allowed^ that the chances^ both with regard to its quality and 
its prevalence, are greatly in favour of the latter. Education 
alone could, do little, against insecurity of property ; but it 
would powerfully assist all the favourable consequences to be 
expected from civil and political liberty, which could not ii^ 
deed be censideEed as complete without it."* 

Now what have we here but that very solution wfaidi Mr 
Malthus onnmences by dechmng '^ is faaidly to be expect- 
ed !^ that very solution whidi he had once befinre, and in 
another work, given in nearly the same terms, and which 
every person of sound mind who bestows any considerable 
attention on the subject, must necessarily come to ? What, 
in reality, have we here exhibited to us but a conflict be- 
tween the natural candour and knowledge of his subject of 
Mr Malthus, and the awM idea not to be tolerated for an 
instant— the overwhelming danger above all things to be 
avoided — that of removing the imputation of ^^ eviP from 
^< the principle of populatioti,^ and allowing it to rest un^ 
equivocally— God save the mark !— upon bid government ? 

In order to avoid this Scylla, therefore, Mr Malthiis 
thrusts in the saving clause jusi alluded to— dbOowing diere- 
in his ordinary and approved method in simyar emer- 
gencies : he says-i-and it is all, us was mentioned, that in- 
tervenes between the two passages above cited— between 
the affirmation that the ^^ solution^ of the question lie is 
discussing, ^^ ia hardly to be expected,^ and the solution 
itself! He says^ ^^ Muclr must certainly depend upon, the 



* Principles of Pditicsl Economy, chap. iv. sect. 8) pp* 850» 851, 
269. 
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physical causes of dimate and soil ; but still more peiAaps 
on moial causes, the formation and action of which are 
owing to a variety of drcamstances.^* 

It will be, perceiyed that the latter part of this sentence^- 
the ^< still more perhaps^— -belongs not to the saving 
ctause, but to the *^ solution,^ and refers to what Mr Mal-r 
thus proceeds immediately to proye,-|- in the manner which 
has been seen in the preceding extract ; and it is only the 
Utile and naked assertiany <^ kuch must ceetainlt de- 
pend UPON THE PHYSICAL CAUSES OF CLIMATE AND 

soiL,^ to which Mr Malthus here clings as the rock of his 
hope, and <m which he relies, to uphold the tottering and 
shattered fabric of his system. 

But if this which Mr Malthus asserts be really the case— 
if << much certainly depends upon the physical causes of 
climate and soil^ — ^why does not Mr Malthus go into the 
subject, and show us that it is so ? Why does he, in a case 
go momentous and vital to his argument, put us off with a 
poor and meagre assertion, and leave us to be contented 
with his word alone P For here again, as in the instance be^ 
fore seen, he does nothing but assert ; Ae neither proves, 
nor attempts to prove^ any thing in regard to " the physi*. 
cal causes of climate and soil,^ as he does in regard to the 
<< moral causes^ of good and bad government. He chooses 
rather to avoid explanation and detaQ on the subject of the 
former altogether, as being conscious that, should he at- 
tempt to exhibit and draw them out into their fuU shape 
and dimensions, (if they have any,) he should the more cer- 
tainly expose their indgnificance and weakness. 

And this is a temper of mind and purpose fiom whidi it 
is not at all likely that Mr Malthus will allow himself to be 



• ** Principles of Political Economy, p. S50. 
t Vidf the work itieU; ta hco dtaio. 
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diverted or seduced by any arts or provocatioii of his usail- 
aBts, fiince he p^ecdy well knows into whose hands be 
must &I1 should he quit this stroiij^old of general asser- 
tion, and descend into the arena of unreserved controversy : 
he x»erfectly well knows that Mr Hume has long ago com* 
pletely disposed of this argument ;* and although Mr MaL 
thus may fairly consider himself a giant among die dwar£. 
ish race of the flattered and favoured authors of <^ these 
d^enerate days,^^ he is far too cautious and prudent to 
measure his strength, and to array his feeble and phantom 
forces, in the face of those hardy and real troops whidi 
stand already marshalled against him, by pcohaps the great- 
est of human intellects that have yet appeared on the 
theatre of the world. 

Wisely therefore was it, and well considered on the part 
of Mr Malthus, that he resolved to observe a discreet and 
dignified silence upon this topic : still, however, this may 
not hinder but that there shall be those who will be trouble- 
some enough to demand a reaaonj and who will be so 
saucy as to think that even the affirmations of Mr Mal- 
thus himself should be accompanied with a statement of the 
grounds on which they rest 

Dismissing then this saving clause— this forlorn hope— 
of Mr Malthus, as undeserving of further attention or no- 
tice, I shall here return again to his << solution^ of the 
question, ^^ MHiat are the principal causes which determine 
the different modes of subsistence among the lower dasaes 
of the people ?^ for we must still attend on him somewhat 
farther upon that suligect. 

When Mr Malthus says, as he does in the passages 
already quoted, ^^ Among the circumstances which contri- 
bute to the character first described^ the most efficient will be 



* In his Eany " Of Natknial Oharaoten." 
6 
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feund to be despotinii^ oppressioa^ and ignorance,— namong 
those which contribute to the latter character, civil and poli- 
tical liberty and education;" when he says, '' Of all the 
causes which tend to generate prudential habits among the 
lower classes of society, the most essential is unquestionably 
civil liberty ;" when he sayd, '' We shall generally be able to 
trace those which produce the furst result to all the circum- 
stances which contribute to depress the lower classes of the 
people, which make them unable or unwilling to reason from 
the past to the future, and ready to acquiesce, for the sake of 
present gratification, in a very low standard of comfort and re« 
spectability ; and those which produce the second result, to 
all the drciunstances which tend to elevate the character of 
the lower classes of society, which make them approach the 
nearest to beings who ' look before and after,' and who con- 
sequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the thought of de- 
. priving themselves and their children of the means of being 
reqpectablc) virtuous, and happy;" with what £iice can he 
say, as he does in the same page, that a satisfactory solution 
of the question, '^ What are the principal causes which deter- 
mine the different modes of subsistence among the lower 
classes of people, ^ is hardly to be expected ?' " Yet Mr Mal- 
thus says all this. He tells us that such and such ore the 
<< principal causes^ and ^^ circumstances^ which determine 
*^ the habits and modes of subsistence among the lower dasses 
of people i" andin the same breath (proA pudor /) he coolly 
and deliberately delivers the following words, for I must 
again repeat the most marvellous asseveration,—-^^ It would 
be very desirable to ascertam what are the principal causes 
which determine the different modes of subsistence among 
the lower classes of people of different countries ; but the 
question involves so many considerations, that a satisfactory 
solution of it is hardly to be expected I ! !"" 

Can words be fotmd— can terms be ccMiceived, or pro- 
positions stated, more diametrically ojqposed to each other 
than tbeoo ■ an d they are all contained within the little com- 
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pteB of ^ ffof^ {NBsage befim quoted, preokdy as It 
ttnidfi in Mr Malthnsld book ? 

But Mr Mdibud does not even flt(^liere$ hedoesnoterai 
content himself mth taxswernxg the question generally iHiich 
he had the moment before pronounced unanswerable ; fn 
that is obviously the meaning intended to be conveyed by 
Mr Malthus, when he says it ^^ involves so many consider- 
ations^^ that an answer to it <^ is hardly to be expected.^ 
He does not stop^ I say, or content himself with the gene- 
tfl answer and ** solution'" already cited ; he actually goes 
into detail, and gives an example from the countzies of 
Ireland and Enj^and in iUustradoii of his ^ scdutiony'' and 
of the eflfoets of good and bad government as beiiy ^' the 
principal causes wUoli detmrmkie the diflerent modes of n^ 
dstence amoi^ the lower daases <^ people of diAreDt eomi- 
tries." He proceeds :— 

'' According as the habits of the people had been deter- 
mined by such unfavourable or fiivourable circomstances, high 
wages^ or a rapid increase of the fhnds for the maintenance 
of labour^ would be attended with die first or second resahs 
before described; or at leasf by results whidi would ap- 
proach to die one or the other^ according to the pf o portieps 
In which all the causes which inflo^ice habka of improvi- 
dence or prudence had been eflldent. 

'' Ireland^ during the course of the last ocntary> may bm 
produced perhaps as die most marked instance of the first re- 
sult. On the introduction of the potato into that country, 
the lower classes of society were in such a state of oppressioH 
and ignorance^ were so little respected by others^ and had ocui- 
sequently so little respect for themselves^ that as long as they 
could get food^ and that of the cheapest kind^ they were con- 
tent to marry under the prospect of every other privation. 
The abundant funds for the support of labour, occasioned by 
the cultivation of die potato in a fkvourable soil, which often 
gave the labourer die command of a quantity of subsistence 
qnite unusual in the o^er parts of Ewrepe, we re w p e fo t akaost 
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«Kclutively in the maintenance of Urge and frequent HunUies; 
and the reault was, a moat rapid increaae of p<^ulatian, widi 
little or no melioration in the general condition and modea of 
subsistence of the labouring poor. 

'' An instance' somewhat approaching to the second may 
be found in England, in the first half of the last century. It 
Is well known, that daring this period the price of com fell 
considerably, while the wages of labour are stated to have 
risen. Dorhig the last A>rty years of the 17th century, and 
tbe first twenty of the 18th, the average price of com was 
attch as, comp a red tridi the wages of labour, wonld enable 
the labomrer to pnrchaso, vMi a day's earnings, two-tlnrds of 
a peck of wlieat From 1720 to 1760 the price of wkeat had 
ao faJlen, while wages had risen, that^ instead of two-durds^ 
the labourer could purchase the whole of a peck eC wheat 
with a day's labour. 

'' This great increase of command over the necessaries of 
Kfe did not, however, produce a proportionate increase <^po» 
pulaticm. It found the people of this country living under an 
excellent government, and enjoying all the advantages of civil 
and political liberty in an unusual degree. The lower classes 
of people had been in ^e habit of being respected, both by 
die laws and the higher orders of their fellow-citizens, and 
had learned in c<msequence to respect themselves. And the 
MBolt was, that, instead of an increaae of population exdusive^ 
ly, a considerable portion of their increased real wages was 
eipended in a marked improvement of the quality of the food 
oonsumedt and a decided Ovation in the standard of tbeit 
comforta and conveniencea*'* 

There ia nothing said heve concerning the eSecis of 
<^ climate and aoil,^ those ^^ physical causes^ xxpou whidk 
we had previously been assured that <^ much must certain* 
ly depend.^ Nor ia there a sin^e particular brou^t finr- 
ward of the << 80 many oonsidefatioas^ wUeh we had been 
«lao told previously diould preclude the << expectation^ of 

* Principle of Pelitical Ecoaomy, book iv. sect. 8. 
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a satiflfittctoiy sdutioii. What diede considenilioiiB axe na 
cue is giren to discover ; biit instead of this the ^ solutioii^ 
itsdf is given ! And when Mr MUthus'^s readers should 
have expected tp hear a dissertation upon the difficulties at- 
tending the question, and upon the impossibility, or imj»o- 
bability, at the least, of a satisfactory solution of it being 
ever achieved, he is confounded and astonished by the ii^ 
troduction, all at once, of the solution itself; cooked indeed, 
and garnished with the usual modipum of oils and arana- 
tics wherewith Mr Malthus is accusUmied to drown and 
deaden the taste c^sudi indigestible and ansa^omy viands. 
« The ^estion,'^ he says, ^< involves so many cmisidefa- 
tions :"— « Among die ciroumstanees :^ — •* It would be very 
desbaHe to ascertAin :'*' — '^ We shall generally be able to 
trace :'" — and such other dubious and hesitating expressions 
as may be calculated to throw distrust and uncertainty upcm 
what is otherwise dear. — ^And " with regard to education, 
it might certainly be made general under a bad form of 
government, and might be very deficient under one in other 
respects good; but it must be allowed that the diances, 
both with regard to its qudity and its prevalence, are greatly 
in favour of the latter.'^ How eminently candid is this last 
admission! And with what admirable precision of logical 
deduction is the conclu^on made out ! 

Mr Malthus may quibble, if he pleases, about the word 
*^ satisfactory,^ which he has inserted perhaps to serve as 
another loop-hole ; he may aver that the solution which he 
has given is by no means satisfactory to himsdf, whatever 
it may be to other people. And here we may readily 
believe him. He keeps the word of promise to the ear at 
least. He cannot well be satisfied with tiiat which reduces 
to nought all that he has ever written, and- wholly takes out 
the sting of his << prineifrfe of population."^ And tiiis it is 
which gives us the proper cue to discover the cause of tfie 
inconsistences and contradictions which pervade Mr Mal^ 
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thtis^s writnqp. He reasons himself out ci his main doe- 
trine, and he must get back to it again the best wi^ he can. 

If the spedmen that has been here exhibited of these con- 
tradictions could be considered in the l%ht of a simple in- 
advertenee, glaring as it is, it would have deserved or re- 
quired no remarks ; but this is far from being the case. It 
is not here only, or in a few instances, that Mr Maldius 
maintauis these contradictory doctrines, and exemj^fies the 
model of reasoning which has been here examined. On the 
contrary, the same desultory and contradictory mode of 
treating his subject is copied in a thousand instances, and 
indeed pervades and disfigures the whole of his Essay on 
Population, as well as his ^^ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,^ wherever he touches upon this question. 

But if we are not afraid of the truth, or of removing the 
imputation of ^^ evil"" from ^^ the principle of population,^' 
and of allowing that imputation to rest where it ought, and 
where, in spite of himself, Mr Malthus's own reasonings 
demonstrate that it should rest, the solution which he has 
given will appear satisfiictory enough ; and that which he 
r^arded as so difficult of accomplishment as to be ^^ hardly 
to be expected,^ will have been accomplished by himself, 
eveik while he was unconscious of and dissentient from his 
own success. 

After what has now passed under review, then, I think I 
have still new and additional reason to conclude, as I before 
have done* on the same subject, that << there are in fact 
but two ways of improving mankind, and of bettering their 
condition, and these are by means of education and good 
government ; and all attempts to succeed by any other me- 
thods will always be foimd abortive and unavuling. But 
as a liberal system of education can never be thoroughly 



* See book i. ehap. 10, at the end. 
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aod ■ecurety eetaUished where good goYefnmtnk ii aot 
found, and «■ the fanner iMmBy fbBowB irfaeie ^ latter 
has place, these two ci^iaes aie in cAct lednoed to one ; 
and good go wm m en i may be pronounced to be the cot 
indiqpCTBaUe and only efficient csuae of improTanent m 
the condition of mankind in genend, and particriariy in 
that of the hdNMuJng cbaaea of pecq^"* 



CHAPTEE IX. 

OF P00&-LAW8. 

SECTION I. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE CHAPTEE. 

When it happens to an able-bodied labouier, and to one who 
has nothing but his labour to look to for his support, diaft 
he is unable to procure employment, and that, having esju 
hausted any little store or savings which he mi^ |^0» 
viously have had accumulated, he has nothiiig remaining 
wherewithal to satisfy even the immediate cravings of hk 
hung^, it must be confessed, that he is then placed in • 
worse ccmdition than that of the savage in the state <tf ha^ 
ture, smce the latter is always free at least to employ Us 
labour and exertions to procure fi>od, whereas the former ia, 
under the circumstances suj^sed, debarred firom this pn- 
vil^, and is in eSect (where there is no kgal or certain 
provision made for his case) ccHnmanded to starve in the 
midst of i^enty, widioat moving a finger to save himadf 
from perishing. Now, it is in die highasT degree important 
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and vital to the question we are about to discuss, to lemem* 
ber, that the case just stated 4s ihe wH/y one in which an 
individual can be placed within the pale of civilised society, 
in wUdi he wiQ iSnd himself more unfbrtunatdy dtuated, 
and in a worse eondition, dian even the savi^ in Ins wil- 



It has been one of the chief objects of die present work 
to demonstrato, and I trust it has been demonstrated, Aat 
th^ institutions which are necessary to the ezistence of d- 
viliaed society, and particularly the institutions of property, 
and ef the syetem of iho dMeion of labour ^ are naturally 
aAvantageens to Ae labourers, as well as to the two other 
chsses of land-proprietors and ci^talists, inasmuch as ikey 
atediemeaiisofenabls^ every person, induding even tlto 
lowest labourers, (so long as they have employmait,) to ao- 
qnbe a greater share of wealth,-*»of necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxnrie8,««-dian they could do otlierwise ; that 
b, in other words, than ihey could acquire in iJie state oi 
nature. It seems equdly d^refore the duty and the in- 
terest of every community to guard against the incidence oi 
the case just described, l^ providing, if possiUe, for all who 
may be in want, md thus to make it liie interest of every 
ihtUoidual anihout effoeptiony and at all times, to topport 
tliose institutions and laws wUch are necessary to its exist- 
enee'aDd weD-heing. 

That this ou^t to be done, ff it were po0tf ble, without 
intrododng a greater evil than that which it would be diere- 
t^ attempted to obvhto 18 sUowed; butthk, it is contended, 
ia kapoesible. 

, That It is not so however, and that to maintain the indU 
^fiai and necesratous ofeoery deecripHon is not that impos- 
i^IMe orvery iHRcult diu^ whidi it has been represented to 
be, I shaH now proceed and endeavour to demonstrate. 
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SECTION U. 

THE POOB-LAWS OF ENGLAND ILL CONTBITBD AND IM« 
PEBFECT, C0N8IDEBED AS A SYSTEM CALCULATED FOB 
ALL TIMES AND CIBCUMSTANCES— 4TILL WOBSE AD- 
MINISTEBED.-— POSSIBILITY OF A LEGAL AND C0MFI7L- 
SOBY PBOVISION FOB THE POOB, WITHOUT THBBEBY 
INCBBASING THEIB NUMBEBS. 

Whetheb the poor4aws of England were wdl or ill con- 
trived at first, or whether they were well or ill suited to the 
purpose, th^y were then inteniled to serve, I shall not now 
pretend to determine ; but, if we consider them as a sTStesi 
calculated for all times and circumstances, it must be ad- 
mitted at once that they are exceedingly d^dent ; and in 
r^;ard to the manner in which they are now admimstered, 
and to the mahy collateral evils which grow out of them, it 
will be universally acknowle^^ that they are stiU more 
censurable. 

As they are at present administered indeed, and conn- 
dered in regard to present circumstances, these laws are 
nearly as iU calculated to serve the purpose required, cs 
that which should be aimed at by every poor4aw, namely, 
the relief of those who are in want, without occasjoning 
thereby an increase of their numbers, as can well be con- 
ceived. But it does not thence follow that a bettor system 
could not be fallen upon, or that (as h^s been contended) 
no legal or compulsory provision can be made, pr any regu-. 
lar systematic relief be given to the poor, without increasdig 
the evil it is intended to cure. Tlie aged and infirm, at 
least, might evidently be provided for, widumt any very 
great or obvious danger of extending the evil, ox of ioonea^ 
ing tfieir numbers, by over-propagation, which is the bug- 
bear set up to scare us from every regular mode ci charity. 
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But I win go farthor, and mamtain, that'eTen the aUe- 
boAed, who may happen to be-redaced accidentally to want, 
and who may be anaUe for a tame to procure employment, 
may be sa^y kept hying without any bad consequences 
tolBoming, piovided it be done with caution and juc^ment, 
and Aat no more be given to any of this description of per- 
aons than may be bardy sufficient to keep them firom stanr- 
ii^. Such persons might be allowed, perhaps, about half 
the OT^Knary rate of ^wages of the bwest labourers, without 
any bad consequences following ; and that moderate allow, 
ance, whilst it would relieve them from the most deplorable 
and most miserable of all conditions, namely, that of bdng 
wiAout food, or any means of honestly procuiHig it, aiid 
consequently firom an overpowering motive to violence,— 
to rob or steal, — would at the same time furnish no consi- 
dmUe inoeative or encourag^nent to idleness, or to redun- 
dant pnqMgalion ; nor would it interfere detrimentally with 
the interests of tiie regular employers of labour,— -the three 
great mischieft to be guarded against when any gratuitous 
assistance is given to the aUe-bodied po(nr. 

The e?il apprehended is firom <^ the princitde of popular 
tioB :^-— Thai if a liberal and undisthigpiishing relief were 
girai id the poor, their numbers would increase in proper^ 
tion as ihcy were reheved, and would even outgrow and ab- 
sorb the utmost amount of any possible funds that could be 
assigned or aj^lied to their support But the relief given 
need neither be too Hberal nor undistinguishing. It ought 
to be Kbeval ody in cases whore the apprriiended danger 
(of redondant propagation) could not arise, as in those of 
the aged and infirm, and of children under age. 

These only, therefore, namely, the aged and infirm, and 
nifimts bereft of their parents, and without other resource, I 
would suj^rt liberaUyy but the able-bodied as sparingly 
08 possible ; and all this, I will maintain, might be done by 
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8 proper and ▼eQ-oonArhred aysten of poor-icwB^ withoui 
incRBsiiig the e?il or die numbers of die poor. I thiiik it 
ladeed not impndbahle that a weH-<»mtimd ajstem of poor, 
kira would of itself, by its own proper eflSsct, tend raAer t» 
dkminish the numbers of the poor, by tending to raise ^ Ae 
st an da r d of wretchedness,'' at which the lower dasBOSiif 1b. 
bonrers would consent to many and propagate ;* aid, ftom 
what has be^ fmoeEly advanced^f it will pnbaUy sppear 
to die readers as most likely diat soch a aysteoi of poor. 
laws would soon become, under good gouiii—wilj almast^ if 
not altogether, a dead letter. 

Previously to the period when Mr Maldius first wiots 
and published his ^ Essay on the Principle of Population,^ 
the defiscts and bad consequences of the Ebj^Ui poor Jawis 
had been ftlly observed and pointed out 1^ sMtny intoHt. 
gent writers ; nor did their tendeney to encoarage idlraiess, 
and to increase the evil they were intaided to cure, escape 
notioe. But it has only been since the memoraUe em of 
that publicadon diat it luu entered into the heads of think, 
ing men, and has been set down by them as the most oer* 
tain and indisputable of all pdidcal aiioms,^ diat no Isgal 
provisbn can be made, nor any r^idat, systematic, and 
oertam rdef of any sort, be given to die poor, without in- 
creasing theirnumbers in such proportion and amount as to 



* £vA the Englidi poorJaws^ wfth «n their ftuHs and inperfto- 
lioDs on their head» bsye probaUy htd ssnething of itt ^tSbtl dm 
laded to, as it cannot readily be imagined that bmbj psnoaa woidd 
be willing to take their stations, and settle themaelves in tnarrisgfy 
below the scale, whether of comfort or of " wretchedness," which was 
allowed to those claiming relief fi^m the parish. 

t See the preceding dupter, and also chapter 10 of book I. 

:( 6ee as a specimen Mr Rkardo*s Mndples of Pofitieal Boonemy, 
diiap. 5. p. 106, second edition. 
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matmm and nggmntt die «iril of poverty ; snd AtU, in 
dnrt, ifc Im beat dogmatically pitRiounoed, that the objects 
aHemptod to be attained by poor Jaws univenaUy ase abso- 
hrtdy and altogetber unattainaUe. 

Tins doctdsie is now, however, so generally, I might at 
most say universal^, receiTed by all who pretend to be 
adepts in the science of pdilical eeonomy, is maintained by 
tihem with such unbestatii^ and each undoidbtmg ooni^ 
denoe,* snd is withal so fitvonrabfy entertained and patron- 
ised hi dU high plaoBB,— even in the hif^iest of all, namdy , in 



* This was written many vean before the late sudden and ample 
recantations of Mr Malthus's aisciples, — very coolly given^ after hav- 
ing been engaged all the previous part of their lives in dogmatising on 
Ae oontnoy sklef— when their nostrums had wdl nigh seared up lbs 
hsart and dossd the hmd of charity in these idngdoms, and had 
tsa a s d ihoBsands open thoesands of qnfertnnate persons »s be starved 
to death, or to perish Hmm the want of that proper nourishment and 
maintenance which every civilised oommunity is bound in justice to 
administer to all who may be in want within its well-stored precincts. 
For it was notbing else but the prevalence of those nostrums which 
perverted m«n*s minds snd steeled their hearts, and prevented Hme^ 
snrf o rfgf i rstr piAlie relief ftpm being gifsn to those nnmenras bo^fas 
of men vh4> were thrown oat of empk^nient, i^kni several oeessioBs^ 
and St different places, since the conclusion of the late war. And 
now the very men, who were chiefly instrumental in propagating those 
dogmas which have produced all this mischief and misery, come for- 
ward and dedare them m he wholly visionary and unsound ! 

To Acknowledge an enor when a person discovers he has ftllen into 
oae, is to be bnt basely honest, even if he oouldwidi credit or saftsy 
deny the fiM)lr-<and when it is seen that an expoemre of it will speedily 
be madeend throw discredit upon its defendeca^ there is not even the 
merit of candour in the confession ; but to take up opinions involv- 
ing such inhuman and unheard-of consequences, without the most 
rigid and scrupulous investigation, and thus lightly to set them down 
as portions of etenud truth and science^ is to incur a responstblHty and 
agailtwhkhiB bnt ill szeossd e^ atsnedtebyan un 
anoos resantstisn ef them. 
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the high courts of puHament,— 4hat it might truly appear a 
very bold undertelriiig to oppose the current, and perilous 
even so raudi us ^< to hint a doubt or hesitate dislike,^ 
▼ere it not that Mr Malthus, the great apostle and unirer- 
8aUy'4icknowledged oracle of this creed, has been himself ob- 
served to waver, and has indeed latterly (as I shaD pre- 
soitly show) abandoned and retracted in e£fect, though not 
in eqpress words, or by a formal disclamation. Ins whde 
theory on this subject, even in regard to llie very imporfiect 
poor-laws of En^^and; yet strange it is that none of Mr 
Malthus^s disciples or fi)llowers take the slightest notice of 
this circumstance, or even for a moment advert to those nu- 
merous and large concessions and acknowledgments dispersed 
throughout the writings of their master, which destroy alto^ 
gether the very essence of his theory. Mr Malthas ad- 
mits, that there are other ^< principles^ in man, and pecu- 
liar to him as ocmtra^fistinguiBhed from the brutes, beades 
the ^^ principle of population,^ and which limit and con- 
trol that principle in man though not in brutes. His dis- 
ciples, however, can see nothing but the one principle, the 
principle of population. They have no ear or understand- 
ing for the controlling principles. It is sufficient for them 
to have read the first chapter of the Essay on Papulation, 
and to have comprehended the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios. They desire to know no furth^, but set down all 
other knowledge as idle, uiq[>rofitable, and nugatory ; and 
universally to a man, in so fiir as I have observed, argue 
invariably as if the principle of increase in animak were no 
otherwiBe controlled or r^^ted in man tlum in the brute 
creation. They seem not to be acquainted with the fact, 
or most strangely to overlook it, that their master admits 
the counteracting and controlling principles peculiar to man 
almost in their full extent ; and that he has in one place or 
another of his voluminous writings repeatedly stated and 
taken notice of the whole <^ these principles, except, I be. 
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fieve, one ;* although, it must be confessed, that he seems 
always very chary and very unwillmg to take a full and 
connected, or distinct view of them, or to admit that theb 
influence extends, as most certainly it does, to the entire 
demoUtion of the fabric he had previously raised. 

It has been most distinctly and correctly stated by Mr 
Malthus, that the problem to be solved in planning out and 
establishing a system of poor-laws is, ^< How to provide for 
those who are in want in such a manner as to present a 
continual increase of their numbers, and of the proportion 
which they bear to the whole society .'"•f' Now the only 
difliculty that can occur in dealing with this problem must 
be in regard to those claimants who are able-bodied, but 
cannot find employment; — for in r^ard to the others, 
namely, the aged, the infirm, and children under age, it is 
evident that there could be no sort of difficulty with them. 



* I allude to the principle of luxury and refimemeni which, withoat 
degenerating into vice, will be found, I belieye, to have a powerful 
effect in restraining population in the advanced periods of societj. 

This principle I have elsewhere endeavoured shortly to develop (in 
a pamphlet published several years ago, and already quoted in this 
work, note, pp. 66, 56,) and now I find all my most sanguine hopes 
and anticipations confirmed by the fkcts stated, and the assurances 
given of stin more particular proofs to follow, in a recent publication, 
-—Sadler's *' Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies,** — a work which 
holds fbrth a glorious prospect for the world and for humanity, by 
what is there already given, and still more by what is engaged to be 
proved in the work which is announced to follow, namely, a complete 
deliveranoe from the thraldom of Mr Malthus's ''principle of popu- 
lation.** 

^* Fond, impious man \ — think*8t thou yon sanguine cloud. 
Raised by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of day ?~ 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.** 

t Essay on Population, book iv. chap« 12. 
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or any po88y[>Id danger whatever of their increamg nd 
multiplyiiig their numbers auperabtmdantly. 

But to look a little more closdy into this point :-«-Tlie 
Gxrcumstances under which any of die members of • dvi* 
Used community m^y be reduced to the necessity of daiiD- 
ing or receiving the charity and assistance of their more 
fortunate neighbours, may be dassed under four heads^ and 
are dbquently stated as follows, by an admirable wnter on 
this subject :*— « 1. Man in his infancy aid chiMhoed^ 
whose little hands are yet incapable of the labour that shooU 
procure hkn the nferiiarini of U£e:— 3. The agedj i^hon 
loigth of years, and the harddiips they Imam makumd^ baM 
finally rendered as feeble as helpless injGmcy >— 3* Hie sad^ 
the cripple, the maimed, and those who labour under one or 
other of those diseases which make the most fearful part of 
the picture of human life :— -4. Those who, being both able and 
willing to work, are yet, by the ill constitution of the sode^ 
of which they are members, or by some of those revolutions 
to which perhaps aU societies are liable^ unable to procure 
employment.''t 

Now, here, I think, I may set it down as self-evident, 
and as undeserving of any further argument to prove it. 



* Mr Godwin, in his Inquiry ooncerning Pq>«]ation,— a work whicb 
it is impossible to read without delight and improvemeat, though I 
feel compelled to diffisr from the author on one point, namely, at to 
the power of increase in mankind ; which, in as&r as it has zefiaenoe 
to thinly-peopled countries, I think is as great as Mr Malthas has ie> 
presented it to be. Throughout the whole performance, boweveac, 
there is much to approve and admire, and in the latter part, (book vL) 
where he treats " Of the Moral and Political Maxims inculcated in 
the Essay on Population,'* the expositions he has given of those 
maxims, and of the monstrous propositions and extravagancifs into 
which Mr Malthus's *« Prindples of Population" hu driven him, is 
inimitably felicitous and masterly^ 

t Book vi. chap. 9. p. 643. 
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tbut the tfaoee fint-descobed datses of perMnfly at least, 
might be very sefidy reUered, and that too with any degtee 
of Iflberality, (pronded it ▼ere d<me ^< judiciously^— -and 
why not judiciously ?) without any danger, or even possi- 
bility, ofimy undue increase or multiplication of their num- 
bers ; and that the only difficulty which can occur, in so 
fiir as the principle of population is concerned, is obviously 
confined to those diumants who are able-bodied, and who, 
though both able and willing to work, are unable for the 
time to procure emjdoyment. But the whole difficulty in 
rcigaid to this class of persons is at once obviated by the 
simple fiipediiMitwfaieh has already been hinted at; namely, 
bj takng caie to allow tham but a very emaU cwaMafictf, 
or 6udi • one only as would procure them but a coarse and 
apariog, though iHiolesome subsistence: and, if we attend 
to what Bfr Malthus himself says on this head, or rather to 
die occasional important ccmcessions and admissions he 
makes in regard to it, we shall soon be convinced that he 
was by no means unaware of this most plain and simple 
solution of his problem, and most easy method of over- 
coming the difficulty which he would still represent as so 
insurmountable. He observes : — ^^ In so ^large a town as 
London^ which must necessarily encourage a prodigious influx 
of strangers from the country^ there must be always a great 
many persons out of work ; and it is probable that some pub* 
lie institution for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan si- 
mOar to that p ropo se d by Mr Colquhoun, (c. xiii. p. S71j) 
woald, under very judicious management, produce more good 
Ihan eviL But for this purpose it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary that, if work were provided by the institution, the sum 
that a man could earn by it should be less than the worst- 
paid common labour ; otherwise the claimants would ra|ud]^ 
increase, and the funds would soon be inadequate to their ob» 
ject In the institution at Hamburgh, which appears to have 
been the most successful of any yet established, the nature of 
the work was such, that, though paid above die usual price. 
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a person ooold not easily earn by it more than eighteen-pencife 
a-wBek. It was the determined principle of the managers of 
the instituti<m to reduce the support which they gave lower 
than what any industrious man or woman in such drcum- 
stanoes could earn. (Account of the Management of the 
Poor in Hamburgh^ by C. Voght, p. 18.) And it is to this 
principle that they attribute their success. It should be ob- 
served, however, that neither the institution at Hamburgh, 
nor that planned by Count Rumford in Bavaria, has subsisted 
long enough for us to be able to pronounce oh their perma- 
nent good effects. It will not admit of a doubt, that institu- 
tions for the relief of the poor, on their first establirimien^ 
remove a great quantity of dislxees. The only question is, 
whether, arttfeoeeding gericrations arise, the increasiog fiinds 
necessary for their support, and the increasing numbers that 
become depend^t, are not greater evils than that whieh was 
to be remedied; and whether the country will not ultimatdj 
be left with as much mendicity as before, besides all the po- 
verty and dependence accumulated in the public institutions? 
This seems to be nearly the case in England at present. It 
may be doubted whether we should have more beggars if we 
had no poor-laws.*^ 

Here we see that Mr Malthus comes the length of ad- 
initting that << it is probable that some public institution 
for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan similar to that 
proposed by Mr Colquhoun, would, under very judicious 
management, produce more good tlum evil.*" So fiir so 
good : — ^^ But for this purpose,**^ continues Mr Malthus, 
<^ it would be absolutely necessary that, if work were pro- 
vided by the institution, the sum that a man could earn by 
it should be less than the worst-paid common labour.^ 
No doubt it should :-^who denies it ? And who does not see 
diat, if this precaution were adopted, the whole danger, 
whi<^ has been so much magnified, of encouragement to 



* Essay on Populatioa, book iv. chap. 4, not» 
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idleness, and of an unlimited increase and propagation of 
paupers, would be removed ? Do not tile plainest dictates of 
common sense point out this course P and does not the 
same common sense assiue us, that if this course were pur- 
sued, under ^^ judicious management,^ (and why should it 
not be under judicious management ?*) nothing but the 
best consequences cpuld follow from it. 

But if such institutions would produce good ^' in Lon- 
don,*^ why should they not do the same in other places, 
where, in proportion to their extent and populousness, the 
aeed for them may be as great ? 

Mr Malthus indeed, according to his usual practice, en- 
deavours to throw suspicion and doubt upon the probable 
ultimate success of this phm of providing for the poor, even 
though pursued in the most judicious way, by sajring, *' It 
should be observed, however, that neither the institution at 
Hamburgh, nor that planned by Count Rumford in Ba- 
varia, has subsisted long enough for us to be able to pro^ 
Bounce on Aeir permanent good eSects;'*^'^ and so on, to 



* In the present day, when the general principles on this subject 
are so weU understood, and when so many intelligent individuals are 
willing and even anxious to lend their assistance in the management 
of cbaritaUe institutions, die desideratum referred to in the text 
would seem to be not very difficult of attainment. 

1 1 have not been able to procure any fbrtber information than what 
it given by Mr Bialthos himself, in the note before quoted, eidier in 
regard to the two institntiona mentioned above, or oncaniDg die Jaws 
and management of the poor in Holland '' before the Revoliition," 
which are also taken notice of by Mr Malthus elsewhere; but, from 
the manner in which the whole, and particularly the latter, are spoken 
of by him, I am led to suspect that in them will be found a practical 
refutation of Mr Malthus's doctrine of the impossibility of providing 
tor all who are in want. He admits that '^ she (Holland) was able to 
employ and support all who applied for relief;** inventing, and thrust- 
hig in of course, at the same time, a saving clause to prevent the total 
wreck of his theory. 

z 
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the end of the note above dted. This is no more than 
was naturally to be expected from Mr Malthus. This little 
note would have overturned his whole book else. But no per- 
son will, I think, be much swayed by this insinuation : on 
the contrary, when we consider on the one hand the press- 
ing nature of the emergency with which Mr Mdthus is be- 
set, and on the other the halting and hesitating way in 
which this surmise is thrown in, it will be impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion, that he was himself wellnigh overpower- 
ed here with the conviction tiiat aU who are in want might 
be succoured and relieved under the restrictions recom^ 
mended) without increasing the proportion which they bear 
to the whole community, and without producing any other 
of those ill consequences which he so much fears, and which 
he is so very anxious to persuade us would happen. 

But in order to show manifestly that Mr Malthus comes^ 
at last, not only to doubt and distrust the doctrines and 
opinions which he had originally promulgated on this sub- 
ject of the poor-laws, but that he has really, as I have be- 
fore said, retracted and abandoned them in effect, it will be 
sufficient to adduce the following passages from the Appen- 
dix to the fifth edition of the Essay on Population : — " The 
obvious tendency/' says Mr Malthus in the place just men- 
tioned, '^ of the poor-laws is certainly to encourage marriage; 
but a closer attention to all their indirect as well as dired ef- 
fects may make it a matter of doubt to what extent they 
really do this. They clearly tend, in thdr general operation, 
to discourage sobriety and economy, to encourage idleness 
and the desertion of children, and to put virtue and vice 
more on a level than they otherwise would be ; but I will not 
presume to say positively that they greatiy encourage popu- 
lation. It is certain that the proportion of births in this coun- 
try, compared "with others in similar circumstances, is very 
small ; but this was to be expected ftom the superiority of the 
government, the more respectable state of the people, and the 
more general diffusion of a taste for cleanliness and conve- 

2 
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iliences* And it will readily occur to the reader^ that, owing 
to these causes, combined with the twofold operation of the 
poor-laws, it must be extremely difficult to ascertain, with any 
degree of precision, what has been their effect on popula- 
tion/'* And to this passage Mr Mai thus adds the following 
in a note : — " The most favourable light in which the poor- 
laws can possibly be placed, is to say that, under all the cir- 
cumstances with which they have been accompanied, they do 
not much encourage marriage ; and undoubtedly the returns 
of the Population Act seem to warrant the assertion. Should 
this be true, many of the objections which have been urged 
in the Essay against the poor-laws will be removed ; but I 
wish to press on the attention of the reader, that they will in 
that case be removed in strict conformity to the general prin- 
ciples of the work, and in a manner to confirm, not to invali- 
date, the main positions which it has attempted to establish."t 

The assertion contained in the latter clause of this 
last sentence I deny. ^^ The main positions'" which the 
Esday on Population ^^ has attempted to establish"" are, 
first, that, ^^ under a government constructed upon the best 
and purest principles, and executed by men of the highest 
talents and int^rity, the most squalid poverty and wretch- 
edness might prevail from an inattention to the prudential ' 
check to population {^l and, secondly, not only that the 
poor hare no right to support, but that to support them is 
an utter impossibility. How then, I would beg to ask, 
can any objectmiB against the poor-laws be removed <^ in a 
manner to confirm, not invalidate, the main positions it has 
attempted to estaUish ?"" 

Bilr Malthus, however, still maintains his original doc- 
trines as broadly an(d confidently as ever, just as if none 



Appendix, vol. iii., p. 373. t Ibid, p.* 374. 

Essay on Population, book iv., chap. 6. 
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of those concessions and acknowledgments wUch have 
been hare exhibited had ever beea made by him. In a 
peifbnnance which he has given to the World, some yean 
later than that from which the above passages are taken, 
he puts forth the following argument, which he seems to 
think quite decisive against the possibility of any descr^ 
tion of legal provision for the poor being made or executed : 

** The existence," says he, " of a tendency in mankind to 
increase, if unchecked, beyond the possibility of an adequate 
supply of food in a limited territory, must at once determine 
the question as to the natural right of the poor to JuU support 
in a state of society where the law of property is recognized. 
The question, therefore, resolves itself chiefly into a question 
relating to the necessity of those laws which establish and pro- 
tect private property :"• and again, in the same place: — '' There 
is no modification of the law of property having still for its 
object the increase of human happiness, which must not be 
defeated by the concession of a right of JuU support to all that 
might be bom. It may be safely said, therefore, that the con- 
cession of such a right, and a right of property, are absolute- 
ly incompatible, and cannot exist together."* 

Mr MalthuB here, as in other instances (a few of whidi 
have been seen) where he knows himself to be touching on 
the tender points of his theory y is very guarded in his lan- 
guage; and the little word full, (which I have put in ifet- 
lics,) careftilly repeated in both the above passages, suffi- 
qently demonstrates that Mr Malthus was perfectly wdl 
awaie how necessary that woid was to the truth of the pro* 
positions he was advancing, when he inserts it, althou^ it 
renders those propositions totally useless for his purpoae, 
and utterly powerless and nugatory in any argument agunst 
a system of poor-laws, according to whidi a limited and re- 
gaiated siipp^h't only should be allowed. How wdl. aware 



* Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, article PopulatioD, 
(written by Mr Malthus,) vol. vi. p. 331. 
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Mr Maltlius was of the indispensableiiess of that word to 
Ae truth of the propositions in which he places it will also 
be seen by turning to the passage quoted from him two or 
three pages back, wherein he states it as a sine qtia non to 
ike success of a charitable establishment, where work should 
be supplied to unemployed labourers, that ^< the sum that a 
man could earn by it should be less than the worst-paid 
common labour.''* 

Now, if by a fuU support Mr Malthus merely means 
to say that if a poor-law were instituted which should allow 
twenty shillings a-week to every idle person who chose to 
demand it, without questions asked, such a regulation would 
be incompatible with a right of property, and would 
speedily supmnduce such a rapid increase and undue mul^ 
tiplication of applicants as must entirely overwhelm and 
absorb every fund subjected to their claims, — I am as ready 
aa himsdf to acknowledge and maintain the truth of his 
ckictrine. But how does this subserve his argument? Or 
what has it to do with the qiiestion of the practicability or 
impracticability of a legal and limited provision for the poor ? 
Still it may be true that even able-bodied labourers may be 
safely kept alive during such times as they are unable to 
^procure emplojrment, and may be allowed a small and spar- 
ing, though not ** a fiill support,*" — ^may be allowed per- 
haps three or four shillmgs (though not twenty) a-week, 
consistently enough with ^< a right of property i''-— and if 
diis be granted, the above formidable-looking assertions turn 
out to be altogether harmless, and this new argument of 
Mr Malthus, though so cautiously worded, and brought 
forward with an air of so much consequence, is found, ne- 
vertheless, entirely to fiul him at Ins utmost need. 

When Mr Mdthus's doctrines were first broached, and 



• See before, pp» 351, 859. 
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the bruit of them b^an to be heard throughout the land, it 
was thought to have been discovered and placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the numbers of the poor, under 
the English laws and management^ would necessarily in- 
crease in a " geometrical ratio,*" and that the " rates,'' if 
unchecked, must in the end, and in no long time, absorb and 
^' eat up'' the whole value ^d produce of the land. Land 
proprietors became seriously alarmed for their estates, and 
almost every body encouraged them in that alarm. It was 
no great wonder, therefore, that th^y should have readily 
listened to every projector, and entertained with &vour 
every proposition which promised to avert so imminent a 
hazard, however senseless i^d absurd might be the nature 
both of the alarm raised and of the proposed remedy. It 
was no great wonder that emigration should have been most 
gravely attempted as a palliative, and that even the avowed 
dereliction of universal charity should have been representr 
ed and resorted to as the grand and only effectual panacea. 
Seeing, or believing that they saw, a speedy and ineritable 
destruction impending over them, every other feeling was 
overpowered and stifled by the stronger claims of self-pre- 
servation. 

The consequences have been dreadful ; — a conspiracy,— 
an almost universal though tacit combination was formed 
against the poor, — a combination the object of which was to 
resist and obstruct the execution of the poor-laws, — dergy^ 
men and heritors have participated in it, and even the courts 
of justice, — the bench and the bar, — ^have all united to con- 
demn every fonn of pooi'-law, and to obstruct and discoux^ 
tenance an appeal to those we have, as far as their power 
or influence extended. Here in Scotland, at least, I can 
safely say that this has been the case ; and the best proof of 
it is, that at the present moment the most miserable and in- 
adequate allowances are given, even to the aged and infirm 
poor throughout Scotland* But I should do injustice to 
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the actors in this memorable crusade of the powerfld against 
the miserable, if I did not here add, that they have aH the 
whfle believed they were performing a high and meritorious 
act of virtue ! 

Happily, however, there are now many symptoms appear- 
ing of the breaking up of this confederacy, and of a strong 
disposition to doubt the soundness of the conclusions pre- 
vioudy arrived at, and relied on as unquestionable. The 
doctrines that have occasioned all this mischief are evHi 
renounced and abandoned by some of those who were chief- 
ly instrumental in spreading them ; and a poor-law for Ire- 
land has even been proposed with some hope of success. 
A ray of heavenly light now irradiates the sky, and has 
p^ietrated the ^oom which rested on the b^inning of the 
nineteenth century, and a more cheering prospect at lengA 
opens upon ur. 

Bilt what phm, perhaps it may be asked, would we re- 
commend for adoption as a general system for the supp(^ 
of the poor of every description ? — ^To this question I should 
answer, that this is not the proper place (in a work of this 
description) to enter into the details of such a measure ; 
nor is it the province or the peculiar duty of an inquirer- 
into the general principles of legislation to frame a bill or 
an act of parliament ; yet it may not be improper to notice 
here one or two of the most material alterations which it 
seems necessary should be made in our present poor-laws, 
to render them in any degree adequate to their object, or to 
that which it appears, firom what has been advanced, a well- 
contrived system of poor-laws should accomplish. 

In any measure having the object just mentioned in view, 
it appears to me that the first thing necessary to be done 
would be to abolish the present regulation, whereby every 
parish is obliged to maintain its own poor separately, and 
with it all obstructions to any person not a criminal re- 
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moi^nDg from one jrface or pifidb to aoodMr, orlo his set- 
diiig hiiiwelf where he pleaeesin any honest buflhieBS. The 
burden of the whide poor wouU then be home equally by 
the whole people, and the expense paid out of the piddk 
treasury ; whidi expense would be ireplaced and the treasury 
agam replenished ^en necessary, by a general tax and oqb- 
tribution levied upon all daaeea of persons, downahnost to 
the very lowest; since none ought to be relieved altogether 
from the duty and obligation of duority, and almost nooe 
can be so poor as to be incapable of contributing thor 
nite.* 

Still, however, the dergysien a&d drarch^officcfs* of the 
difierent parishes might be constitated guardiaDs and over- 
seers of the poor, and the paiish-derk teasuBor, within their 
bounds, neady as at present ; and the whde system shoidd 
still likewise remain, as before, under the control and protec- 
tion of the ordinary law.«ourts ; and I would forthei pro- 
pose, that upon ai^ emergency, such as might happen in 
the case of any considerable numb» of applicatiiMW heag 
made by labourers in want of emplojrmei^ or in any other 
case of more than common urgency, it shosM be the dnty 
of the Sberiff of the district to inquire into the cbcumBtascss 
of his locality, (the whole county,) and, with sudi adme 



* Am, however, there would still be ample room for voluntary oAo- 
ritif after all that could be accomplished by the most oompveheDsive 
and best-contrived system of poor-laws, such a tax, or poor-rate, as is 
proposed, mi^t be graduated and diminidied on the smaller ineomea 
and properties, so as to leave the contributions of those who are move 
doady in contact with, and have consequently the better O|iportuni- 
ties of discovering the truly-deserving and necesaitona,-— to be chiefly 
at their own disposal. Such regulation will appear the more pecu- 
liarly proper and expedient, when it is considered how much charity, 
or assistance in difficult drcumstances, is given by the poorer sort of 
labourers to one another. 
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! as hb whnid diooee to oiM for, deriie turii 
tmfidymfoat tat them m Hught be uaefiil to the piddk dur- 
ing the time Ihey should receive the puUic money. 

Then I will suppose that all the aged and infirm might 
be allowed firair AiOii^ a-wedc each to a man, and tlu!ee 
ilttDings io a woman ; wlulst the aUe-bodied labourer want- 
ing •nqpkjrment might be allowed dnee shilUi^ per week 
lo« num, and one shilling and sixpence to a woman, and to 
. «idier man «r woman who had duldren, during such want 
of eaq^yment, 4>ne shiSing additional finr eadi chikL* 

And thus the proper object of a poorJaw would be ftdly 
aororapliahodj a certain pnmskm wovdd be made for all 
who might happen to be in wn]t,---^aUic bq^gingmi^ b^ 
wkclfy suppressed,— -and no peraon oouid afterwards have 
any just jcnai to aneaign the nwtitation of property asm- 
JMiin^ Um, or find himadf placed in a worse condition in 
< n a M ay LCUL e of ita frristrnre dian he would otherwise have 
cspencDced. 

But, pcriiaps, it will be said, that to try audi a meaaofe 
woiddfae a great ipork and a g^nat experiment; and no doubt 
it would; tHit is net the dbjeet to be accomplished of great 
importance also ? — ^The reasons for preferring a legal and 
cortaiB piovinon fiar ^ poor (supposiiq; it practicable, which 
has, I Imst, been fully demonatratod) to a precarious and 
uncertain one, as any vohmtary provinon must be, are 
neither fisw nor small, and are kideed so jdain and obvious 



* I have set down these sums^ or pittances^ not by any means as tui- 
alterable^ or as the result of any very nice calculation of drciunstanoety 
bat as the loweaC diat eouid be named with any sort of regard to the 
caHs of hnmanhy or of jastioe, the preaeBt Talne of money of coune 
bong taken into aooooot. So fiur from bet^ uaaHeniUe, I think dttt 
if the experiment of a well*r^galated legal prorision for the poor were 
fldrly tried, it would soon be discovered that mnch more Hberal al- 
lowances than those stated might be made with saflsty, or without 
entailing any considerable burden upon the community. 
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ag scarcely to sUnd in need of bdng Stated. Inconduflfaig 
tbe present section, however, I shall lecaintiilateshardy the 
three following :— 

L In the first place, to make a legal and compiik(ny pro- 
vision f<Hr the poor is the only effectual way to put a stop 
to puUic begging, which is unseemly in itself and mischiev- 
ous in its consequences to all who are compelled to witness 
it, even while they are aUe to relieve every apjdicant, but 
which becomes tenfold more pernicious when it arrives to 
that height (which it has frequently done in this country 
of lato years) that you are not only unaUe to rdieve, but 
scarcely even to headcen to the complaints of the numerous 
unfortunate objects presented to your view. For when men 
are obliged to look daily upon nakedness, and hunger, and 
disease, or upon all three combined, and to tell the nuser- 
able sufferer that they can administer nothing to his rdief 
or comfort, but, on the contrary, must drive him firom 
their doors and from their sight, every compassionate feel- 
ing must be violated and blunted ; and the frequent repe- 
tition of such sights and scenes must harden die heart and 
eradicate all sentiments of humanity out of the woi^ 

II. Secondly, the hpl and compulsory provision has 
this great advantage over the precarious and voluntary one, 
that it equaiixes the burden that actually is and must be 
borne in supporting the poor, by oi>liging the unchaiitsUe 
and hard-hearted to contribute exactly and furly with the 
charitable and humane in proportion to their means. 

III. Thirdly, the feelings and happiness or unhapj^ess 
of the poor themselves are surely not to be wholly ovct- 
looked in this question. Now, under a voluntary and un- 
certain provision, they are condemned to a continual despon- 
dence, — ^to live imder continual dread of the most distress- 
ful calamity which can happen to them — the dread of star- 
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vation ;— whereas, under a legal and compvdsory proviskm, 
all this waste of anxiety and despondency is spared and 
prevented, and their condition converted into one of com- 
parative comfort ; and all this, it is believed, at no greater 
cost, or sacrifice, even in a merely pecuniary view, than is 
required to be made under the voluntary system. 

But, perhaps, it may be thought and urged still farther, 
that such a certain refuge and provision for all who might 
be in want as has been here proposed, would make labour- 
ers and servants regardless and insolent to their employers, 
as not caring about bdng turned out of their places ; but 
let the same law which bestows upon them the boon reccnn- 
mended correct this evil by being more strict and impartial 
than it is found to be at present* in compelling them to 
perform articles and agreements. 



SECTION III. 
RIGHT OF THE POOR TO SUPPORT. 

What has now been advanced may be sufficient perhaps 
to show the possibility and expediency of providing a main- 
tenance for the poor by a legal and compulsory assessment ; 
but before concluding the present chapter, I must revert 
again to the questioil oi right, which was but slightly touched 



• In the justice of peace courts here in Scotland^ where the greater 
part of the diaputes between ^ mastov and servanta'' are settled, it is 
too much thepraeticeof the judges to nud^ a merit o£ Jitvottring ibe 
poorer aort^ particularly against mannfiicturera and all other ^' mas- 
ters," themselTea and the ftrmers, perhape, excepted. Etcu the 
Sherifis are not entirely fVee from this fault 
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upcm in the b^jimung of it ; and I wifl omtend, diat, ib a 
dvilixed country, where the land is all iqppropiiated, and Ae 
division of lab<mr established, and where the lib^ty to ea- 
gross and accumulate land and every other cqpedes of wealth 
to any extent is allowed, all who may be m want ka»e a 
right to support ; — die aged and infirm unoonditicMuiUy, 
and the able-bodied labourer to either gratuitous aid, or to 
wages and employment. 

When, in the midst of a dvilifed society wheie the land 
is all appropriated, the dividon of labour estaUished, and 
where no 1^^ provision has been made for the poor, it 
happens to the labours that he is unable to procure em- 
ployment, and has nothing to eat, he is in effibct command* 
ed to starve without resistance, and without any effinrt to 
save himself. But what sanction has the society of whidh 
he is a member to offer, which should induce him to com^ 
ply with so inhuman and so unreasonable a command ?— 
Death is the highest punishment that the society can in- 
flict ; but death stares the person so circumstanced already 
in the face, and he is certain that he must immediately per- 
ish if he yields obedience to this mandate.* 

In the state of nature the limd would still have remained 
open to him, and he would have been at full liberty to use 
an his exertions to procure subsistence ; and whatever diiS- 
culty he might at times have found in acquiring his daily 
food, he never could have wanted employment. But in the 
advanced state of society before described the case is totally 
changed ; to the unemployed labourer in that state the 



* As to any religioiis sanction, or any authority fitxn Socqrtiire, Ibr 
such a command, it cannot be pretended for a moment; for all rdi- 
gions incolcate charity^ and Christianity e^iecially inonlcate it, even 
to the extent, upon some occasions^ of enjoining the rioh man to " M 
all that he hath^ and give to the poor." 
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land is entirely lodked up, his hands are tied) and he is 
phced in th^ erudUest of ^ dtuationfl, being expected and 
called upon (where no provision is made for his case) to perish 
for want in the midst of jdenty ; and all the while he is 
denied the use of his arms or exertions in any way that 
should procure him a morsel of food. These, however, are 
too hard conditions to be either endured or imposed by hu- 
man nature; and it always happens when such a case oc- 
curs that the rigour of the law is relaxed and mitigated. 
Judges will hardly pronounce saitence of condemnation, and 
juries win not find aman << guilty^ whotiJcesaloaf of bread 
under such pressing circumstances ; while it is uniformly 
found that the spectators warmly apj^ud such lenity and 
mercy. The law itself is thus suspended and permitted in 
such cases to fidl into abeyance. And why is this ?— Clear- 
ly because, when an individual happens to be reduced to the 
unhiqppy condition which has been described-— to the con- 
dition of being without food and without employment in a 
society wheremo legal provision is made for tile relief of 
his case-^aU conventional laws are dissolved in regard to 
him. He is dien left to Ins state of nature, and he that 
moment re-acquires all those r^hts which that state implies, 
namely, a i%ht to use all his eneigies of mind and bocty, 
andallthe means within his power, to procure the sustenance 
immediately necessary to the preservation of his life, how 
he may, but with as little hurt as he can to his more for- 
tunate brethren. If, therefore, the society of which he is 
a member maintains and acts upon the doctrine diat he has 
no right to support, it is at open war with him ; his hand 
most necessiirily be against every mah^s and every man'^s 
against his. Prudence or pusillanimity, or the hopelessness 
of succeeding against so great odds, may restrain his arm 
and induce him to submit patiently and without resistance 
to his fote,— to peridi without any attempt to prolong his 
life otherwise than by the ordinary and allowed means,— but 
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it. never.can be his duty to perish in this maimer. The 
common right of nature which belongs to all men, — ^the lig^t 
to draw their subsistence firom the mother earth, either im- 
mediately and directly, as in the state of nature, or in a round- 
about way, as in the civilized state, never is or can be an- 
nulled or abrogated. After the division of labour is esta- 
blished, the earth'*s produce cannot be taken by every one 
directly, but subsistence still comes to every one from the 
earth, whence alone it can come, although to the greater 
number of individuals in a^roundabout way. In this state 
of things the right enjoyed in the state of nature to take 
directly of the earth's produce as much as may be required 
to support life is relinquished in order to enjoy the greater 
advantages which arise £rom the division of labour, by means 
of which a more ample and liberal subsistence is acquired 
by every body, and especially by the labourer himself. The 
one right or advantage therefore is obviously given up for 
the other. But this arrangement necessarily implies the 
condition that the labourer shall find employment ; and when 
this condition fails and support is denied him, his original 
right of nature lerverts to him, aad he n agn at Uberty to 
ransack the world for food independent of all human con- 
v^itions, which, in as fiir as r^ards him, are broken and an- 
nulled. That the right to derive his subsistence from the 
earth, and to acquire it how he may, devolves upon the in- 
dividual the instant he cannot find either employment or 
support, may appear evident item this circumstance, that it 
is obviously on the condition of receiving emjAoyment and 
wages for dieir labour that the great body of labourers,-^ 
always the majority in all countries and in all condidons of 
society,— consent to the alienation of their original right to 
take directly of the produce of the land. This condition 
therefore, (I mean emplojrment and wages, or the alterna- 
tive of support,) must be looked upon as a fiindamental and 
indefeisiblo law in every society from the moment that the 
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diviaion of kbuur is introduced. In a socicity, therefore, 
which makes no provbion for the poor^ or for the unemploy- 
ed labourer wantbig support-k the individual m circumstan. 
ced is at fiill 1 liberty, in the eye of reason and of justice, to 
use his wliole fbtce and his whole wisdom in any manner he 
thinks fit short of inflicting death— the cTil he would him- 
self avoid — on another, in order to procure a pittance of food, 
when it bc<;omes the only alternative by which he can save , 
himself from dying of hunger. 

And that this is really the feeling of all men when such 
a case is brought home to thero, appears evident from thi% 
that in all such eases the offender is invariably acquitted*. 
Ie every case that I have observed to Iiappen, (and I hav(r 
observed many,) where a person has been brought to ac- 
count for laying hold, under the circumstances describedjof 
the first food that came in his way, although it was not hm 
own property, the pentdty iff the ifim ha^ been unifnrmly 
reimtted* Judges have not condemned nor juries C4>nvict- 
ed ; while the tooker&-on have gone ftiUy along with both, 
and have cordially approved of their conduct and lenity on 
such occagions. Many readers may probably be able to r<^- 



* Since this wa^ written, the follc^wing ease has come under the nit* 
llior'fl obaervation, in which ^ contrary to what Instated iu die tcict^and 
to what he had before obsc-rveil, a pernoii Iios been punished under the 
cireumsbance described, namely ^ for " stealing through hunger/* Tbo 
ease 1 allude to is thus reported in the Scotsman newspoper of JaniMTj 
%UU 18!29- — " Sitaiing ihrotigh Hunger* — Thomaa Curtis, a labourer, 
was indicted at the Surrey Sessions, on Tuesday Be*ennight, for Bted< 
ing a loaf of bread. The trial of this case exhibited the difficulty of 
tha peasantry ptoeuiing agriettltural labour, Tbc charge was ftilly 
pro veil against die prisoner — namely, that be snatched a loaf of bread 
fituu the window of the profecutor'a shop, and ran away with iU The 
jury having found him guilty, the chairman asked him in wliat si- 
tuation in life he was ; to iiliich the prisoner, who to all appearance is 
A strong and healthy young nian, rephed^ that be was an ogncultural 
labourer, and that bfing unable to obtain employment, lie was alloweil 
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odlect iiwtunfirti of audi acquittili under die cJrcnfmrtMiwtB 
descnbed; to caiii{dete, however, ibis part of my axguneitt, 
I shall adduce the foUowing : — 

' The first case I shall notice of the kmd described oc- 
cvmredin London a good many years ago ; but, haTmg mis- 
laid the paper in which I fiiund it, I can ndther give the 
statement precisely as rqx>rted, nor the exact date when it 
took place. I am unwilling, howeyer, to omit the menlion . 
of this case altogether, as it is so much to my poeaent pur- 
pose, and I diall therefi)re state die chief circumstances and 
particulars o£it as I recollect diem.* The case was that of 
an American saflor who was brou^t beftnethe LordMayw 
of liondon, either at the MansionrHouse or Guildhall, lam 
uncertain which, diarged with stealing a loaf. (This hap- 
pened at a tune when diere were many hundreds ci saihurs 
gomg about die sfseets of London idle and unable to pro- 



4s« a wedc by the pariah for digging in the fidda from monung mitil 
night Out of this sum he had to pay la. 6d. a-week far his lodging, 
leaving 2s. 6d. for him to subsist upon. This was jnot adequate to 
his support^ and he declared thsi it was while labouring under the 
cravings of hunger that he took the loaf. The Rev. Mr Onslow, who 
was on the bench, inquired of the prisoner whether four shillings was 
all he got in the we^ for working fbr die parish ? He stated that it 
was, and said that even this was not paid regulariy ; fbr some weeks, 
when he was only employed two <Hr three days^ he only reoeifed Sk. 
ad. The Court said, that his loss of character must have been the 
chief cause of his not being employed. They were informed that he 
was labouring under some bodily infirmity, odierwise a flogging would 
hove been added to the punishment to which the Court was about to 
sentence him— namely, a month's imprisonment" 

It ii to be regretted that *« the Court" should not have condescend- 
ed to state any grounds they had fbr the opinion expressed, •' diat 
his loss of character tnutt have been the diief cause of his not being 
coaployed." 

• After much vssssrdi in difltoent files of newspapers, I have been 
unable to by my hands on thu case. Nevntheless, I am certrin as 
to the general acearacy of the statement giv«n .above. 
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cine employm^it, which was, I think, not long sfter the conr 
elusion of the late war.) On his defence the culprit stated, 
Aat he had been unable to find any employment for several 
months previously, nor could he procure a passage home, 
although he was willing to have worked it without any wages 
but his victuals. He stated farther, that he had expended 
aU his previous savings some time past. He was then ask- 
ed if he had had any thing to eat that day ? to which he an- 
swered, "No, nor the day before neither ^ and the poor lad 
could suppress his feelings no longer, but burst into tears. 
The sympathy of the court and of all present was imme- 
diately turned in his favour, and money was thrown to him 
from all quarters of the hall ; and the Lord Mayor not only 
allowed him to accept. the money so jnresented, and to de- 
part without any punishment, but promised farther to see 
him taken care of, and asdisted to find a passage to his na- 
tive country. 

The next case I shall adduce to the same eflTect occurred 
more recently in the Edinburgh Police Court, and is re- 
ported as follows : — 

'' PoiiiCE CouBT. — Yesterday, a man about 30 years of age 
was accused of stealing a loaf from a baker's apprentice. He 
had the appearance of a machine-maker or founder. When 
the Magistrate inquired what he was, and what had induced 
him to steal the loaf, he answered, that he belonged to Glas- 
gow, and had come to this town in search of employment, but 
could find none. He denied that he ti(de the loaf j he ^' took 
it/' and was '' obliged to do it by necessity." His downcast 
looks and dejected appearance fully corroborated his melan- 
choly statement, and the Magistrate humanely allowed him to 
depart, on his promising to set out immediately on his return 
to Glasgow."* 

The third and last case I shall mention is perhaps still 
stronger to our purpose than even the forgoing, inasmuch 
as it is nonfood but other property, less immediately neccs- 

' Scotsman newspaper, June 6, 1827. 

2 a 
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mty to eadstenDe^ vhidi is taken by tho acedfed. It istlnis 
MiMKitted m the newspaper report:-— 

'' Unxon Hall^— Yesterday^ Mary Sanndera, a young oiwu 
lure, about 23 years of age, whose emaciated couQtenanoe pre^ 
sented a miserable personification of poverty and distress, was 
charged, a little before the dose of the office, before Mr Cham- 
bers, the sitting Magistrate, under the fc^owing drcumatan- 
ces:— - 

** Mr Dennett, foreman to Mr Kirkham, pawnbroker, New- 
ington-causeway, stated, that, about half an hour before, the 
prisoner seiaed a pair of black browsers, exposed at the shc^ 
for sale, and attempted to make off with Aem. She was seen 
to take ^em, and pursued. When overtaken, she made no 
resistance, but surrendered hersdf at once to the officer. 

*' Mr Chamber*— -Are you a married woman ?— I am. 

'f Mr Chambers-— Where is your husband ?— I don't know. 

''Mr Chambera-^Does ha know you are here ?—«Oh no, he 
knows nothing of it 

'' Mr Chambers— Why did you attempt ^ felony ?— I was 
starving. I had nothing to eat, nor was my husband able to 
assist me ; he was equally distressed with myself. 

'' The constable asked her what sort of a man her husband 
was ; on which she evinced a considerable d^^ee of alarm^ 
and, after hesitating for some time, replied, that he was a tall 
man, dressed in a short jacket of a light colour. 

" The constable then stated that his reason for asking the 
prisoner this question was, that he observed a man outside the 
office crying very bitterly, and whom he suspected to be her 
husband, but he did not by any means answer the description 
given of him. 

" Mr Chambers ordered him to be brought in. His appear- 
ance was equally miserable with that of the female. The mo- 
ment the priscmer saw him enter, she uttered a most piercing 
shriek, and, dasping her hands together and sinking upon her 
knees, ezdaimed, 'Oh, that is not my husband ; indeed it is 
notr 

"Mr Chambers asked him did he know her ? to which he 
replied in the affirmative ; when she again exdaimed, ' O, 
yes ! he does know me ; he's my brodier.' 



^^5^i 
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" 3f r Chambers-"What relation are you to her ? 

" Saunders— J am her huaband^ Sir* 

*' Prisoner — Oh no^ he is not my huiband ; nor was he with 
me when I took the property. 

" Saundera — I waa with her, and am equally guilty ; but 
we were starving- I am a watch -cap manufacturer^ and have 
been out of employment several months. I did all I could to 
earn what would stipport usj but failed. I applied to the 
officers of Cripplegate and elsewhere, but they told us we 
were young and strong, and treated us like dogs^ and at la«t 
we have been driven to this. We had not even a place to He 
down at nighty but were forced to walk the streets, 

** Mr Chambers— You seem to have a lodgings for a key of 
a room door was found upon your wife. 

" Saunders — This morning Iier sister gave her that key, be*- 
longing to dB empty morn in a hmms at CkrkenttfeU Manging 
to hert that we might shelter ourselvcB there at night; also a 
ticket for a sheet to cover us, to release which I expected to 
get a shilling from my unde; but being disappointed, she at- 
tempted to take the trowsers to obtain the money. 

'* The husband wept bitterly during his eKamination ; and so 
melancholy a ca^e of distress on the part of both^ and go sin^ 
gular an Instance of affection on that of the prisoner, as difl- 
played in her anxiety to screen her husband from any impli* 
cation in her guilt, excited the sympathy of every one present ; 
and Mr Dennett, the prosecutor, expressed himself unwilling 
to press the charge. 

** Mr Chambers readily assented to this humane proceed-^ 
ing^ and directing Saunders to occupy the empty room in 
Oerkenwell to-night, and apply for parochial relief to-morrow, 
discharged the prisoners, a sum of six shillingf» being given 
Uiem^ half-a-crown of which was advanced by Mr Dennett, 
the prosecutor/'* 

In the cases now detailed, (and others of tlie same kind 



The I>umiHefi and Galloway Couner of Xovc^nber 11, IS^. 
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might be added and multiplied without nmnbet,) the real 
sentiments of mankind are dearly seai,aiid it is found diat, 
when a case of such misery comes actually before thiem, men 
can no longer adhere to those resolutions, or enforce, in all 
their rigour, those laws which they framed perhaps in their 
closets and at their ease, when all such objects were re- 
moved &r from their sight, and but faintly and inadequately 
conceived by them. 

The real sentiments of mankind universally on the point 
here discussed, whenever it is brought home to their bosoms 
and business, may be &rther illustrated by the conduct 
which is pursued and allowed to be jusdfiaMe in a city be- 
sieged, or in a ship at sea, where, when the stores and pro- 
visions run short, bread and other artides of food are tak^i 
without scruple, and divided equally amongst iJl, no matter 
to whom they may have bdonged previously. In sodi 
emergendes it is allowable to remember that the stores of 
food which a man calls his own, and which, being collected 
by him, are said, in the language of political economy, and 
in the sense before expliuned,** to be produced by his la- 
bour, are in reality in their matter and essoice produced by 
nature and nature^s Ood ;-|- and that although it may be un- 
questionably true that it is for the interest of mankind, and 
indeed necessary, as I have repeatedly shown, to the im- 
provement, and even to the existence of dvilised society, 
that men should be allowed to engross and accumulate, un- 
der all ordinary circumstances, as much as they please of 
food, as weQ as of any other sort of wealtii, yet still, wb^ii- 
ever the emergency becomes sudi that the strict observance 
of this arrangement appears evidently inconsistent with the 
end for which it was instituted, the obligation it implied 
previously can no longer remain in force, but must now 



See chap. ii. sec. 1, of book i. *f Vide tbid. 
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give way to the stronger law of tiecesaity and of self-preser- 
vation. And hence it is that Mr Hume speaks in the fol- 
lowing manner of an equal partition of b?ead in a famine as 
a thing allowable and juatiiiable : — ** Suppose," eays he^ 
" a society to tall into such a want of all comman necessaries^ 
that the utmost frugality and industry cannot preserve the 
greater number from perishing, and the whole Irom extreme 
misery ; it will readily ^ I believe^ be admit ted^ that the strict 
laws of justice are suspended in such a pressing emergence, 
and give place to the stronger motives of necessity and self- 
preservation. Is it any crime, after a 8hipwr*?ck, to seize what- 
ever means or instrument of safety one can lay hold of, with- 
out regard to former limitations of property ? Or if a city be- 
sieged were perishing with hunger^ can we imagine that men 
will see any means of preservation before them^ and lose their 
Hvesj from a scrupulous regard to what, in other situations, 
would be the rules of equity and justice ? The Us k and TsN- 
tiEKGT of that virtue is to procure happiness and security by 
preserving order in society ; but where the society is ready 
to perish from extreme necessity, no greater evil can be dread- 
ed from violence and injustice, and every man may now pro* 
vide for himself by all the means which prudence can tlic- 
tatCj or humanity permit. The public, even in less urgent 
necessities, opens granaries without the consent of proprie* 
tors, as justly supposing, that the authority of magistracy 
may, consistent with equity^ extend so f ar ; but were any 
number of men to assemble, without the tie of laws or civil 
jurisdiction, would an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though effected by power and even viol en ce^ be regarded a# 
criminal or injurious ?*** 

But what is allowable to a whole people, or to a large 
body of men, must be equally allowable to one man under 
the same circnmstaiiees ; the only difference beings tlrnt tlie 
latter ia not in ao good a condition, or, in other words^ so 



* rnqairy concerniri^ the Priiidi>lea of Morals, sec. lit part 2* 
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help 
shk to JMsp- himself or to assert and enforce fak iigiit ai 

the former. 

I am happy in being able still fordier to confinn the doe- 
trine here maintained of the right of the poor to support, 
by the authority <^ a no less approved and popular writer 
than Dr Paley ; whose o|Mnion and reasonings will be per- 
haps more willingly listened to in some quarters than those 
of the author last quoted : — 

'^ Another righV' says this aathor^ *^ which may be called 
a general rights as it is incidental to every man who is in a 
situation to cUun it, is the right of extreme necessity; by 
which is meant, a right to use or destroy another's property, 
when it is necessary for our own preservation to do so; as a 
right to take, without or against the owner's leave, the first 
food, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when we are in danger 
of perishing through want of them ; a right to throw goods 
overboard to save the ship ; or to pull down a house, in order 
to stop the progress of a fire, and a few other instances of the 
same kind. Of which right the foundati(m seems to be this, 
that when property was first instituted, the instftution waa 
not intended to operate to the destruction of any ; therefore, 
when such consequences would follow, all regard to it la su* 
perseded. Or rather, perhaps, these are the few cases, where 
the particular consequence exceeds the general consequence; 
where the mischief resulting from die vidadon of the general 
rule is overbalanced by the immediate advantage.'^ 

And again :•— ''The poor have a daim founded in the law 
of natc^i^, which may be thus explained: — ^All things were 
originally common. No one being able to produce a charter 
from Heaven, had any better title to a particular possession 
than his next neighbour. There were reasons for mankind's 
agreeing upon a separation of this common fund, and God 
for tiiese reasons is presumed to have ratified it. Bift tUa 
separation was made and consented to upon the expecMiaQ 



* Moral Philosophy, book iL part 1, chap. S. 
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and condition that every one should have left a soffidency fer 
his subsistence^ or the means of procuring it ; and as no fixed 
laws for the regulation of property can be so contrived as to 
provide for the relief of every case and distress which may 
arise^ these cases and distresses, when their right and share in 
the oanmon stock was given up or taken from them, were 
supposed to be left to the voluntary bounty of those who might 
be acquainted with the exigencies of their situation, and in 
the way of affording assistance. And, therefore, when the 
partition of property is rigidly maintained against the claims 
of indigence imd distress, it is maintained in oppoatlon to the 
intention of those who made it, and to kU, who is the Su- 
preme Proprietor of every thing, and who has filled the world 
with plenteousness for the sustentation and comfort of all 
whom he sends into it."* 

Indeed the only ground (as has been before observed) on 
which the right of the poor to support has been or can be 
denied, is the alleged one of the impossibility of maintain- 
ing all who may be in want under a l^al provision, and 
under a ftdl knowledge on their part of their right, and a 
full acknowledgment of it on the part of those who are to 
support them. This ground being removed, however, and 
the allq^ation by which it is attempted to be maintained 
being shown (as I trust it has been) to rest on no solid ar- 
guments, and to bave been abeady, in efect, abandoned by, 
its ablest and most anxious defenders, the other consequencs 
naturally and necessarily follows, namely, that the poor 
ought to be provided for by a legal assessment 

I shall conclude this chapter, therefore, by stating it as a 
theorem which lias been demonstrated, that the right of the 
poor to siqyport, and the right of the rich to engross and 
accumulate, are correlative and reciprocal privileges, the 
former being the condition on irhich the latter is eiyoyed. 



* Monl Pbiloiophj, book iii. purt 8, chap. 5. 
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CHAPTER X. 
OF TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBTS. 

SECTION I. 

TAXES DEFINED-— THAT ALL THREE DISTINCT SORTS OF 
REVENUE AFFORD TAXES, WAGES AS WELL AS PROFIT 
AND RENT 

Taxes are general contributions of wealth, taken compulsa- 
tively, or by authority of law, (commonly in money, though 
sometimes in other sorts of goods,) for the purpose of being 
applied to pay expenses of a public nature ; in particular to 
pay the expenses of government, that is, the expenses of 
justice and of defence, &c., as well as every other chaige 
which governments or societies may be called upon or may 
deem it expedient to incur for the general good. 

Taxes, therefore, are the items which make up the public 
revenue, and must all be paid out of the private revenue of 
individuals, namely, out of rent, profit, and wages.* 

The old French Economists, who still have a few fol- 
lowers, maintain, that all taxes fall wholly upon the land, 
or upon rent, denying that either profit or wages afford 
any ; — ^the Ricardo economists again contend that taxes 
fall entirely upon rent and profit, denjring in like man- 
ner that wages afibrd any. It is hoped, however, that 
what has been advanced in some of the former chapters 
of this inquiry will have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the fallacy of both these opinions, and to establish the 



• Taxes may indeed be paid otit of capital as well as out of revenue i 
but they can only be paid permanent^ out of the latter. 
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wmndiiess of that which is hid down by MiJHwske and Dr 
Gbnith on thi8|8u]:gect ; namdy, that all three distinct sorts 
of revenue afford taxtis, wages as well as profit and rent. 

It will be 8u£Scient in this j^ace, therefore, simply to re- 
assert -the doctrines maintained by the two authors just men- 
tioned in regard to taxes, under the three diflerent heads or 
denominations of revenue, and to refi^r to the fifth book of 
the Wealth of Nations for the ftdlest and most perfect ac- 
count of the incidence and effect of particular imposts that 
has ever yet been given to the public. 

I. Tdwea on Rent — ^Every land-tax ought to be laid on 
the rent of land ; that is, it ou^t to be constituted a pro- 
portion, not of the gross ^ but of what is sometimes called 
the neat produce ; or of that firee surplus above the ordinary 
charges of production which has been already defined as 
forming the rent. A land-tax which, like iUheSy is made 
a proportion of the gross produce of the land, fonns an ob- 
stacle to its improvement and to the extension of cultiva- 
tion, — it prevents the whole produce firom increasing to that 
extent which it otherwise would do, and limits the wealth 
and population and resources of a country to a less ample 
development than they would otherwise attain to ; where- 
as a tax proportioned to the rentj if confined within any 
moderate bounds, would be firee firom these or any other ill 
eflfects. 

A direct tax upon rent falls wholly upon that particular 
descijption of revenue, and presents, as was b^re explain- 
ed,* an expedient whereby a part at least of the produce of 
the land may be conveniently enjoyed in common, althouj^ 
the land itself cannot. Such a tax, if it wtere confined witib^ 
in moderate bounds, and never allowed to exceed one-eighth. 



* See book L dup* 9, see. S, p. 108, ei seq. 
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tf tiMlTOMd a htH par ceaV wouM iiol duKuaiBli the ^ 
airaUenefft of bnd-propefij^ cv apeon^ in any seoobfe d»* 
gree as an ttoticki to inq^io^eBieBt; and aa it cannot be 
denied Aat tkat portion of the. valiie of the land» (namdy, 
xent,) wUch azisca firem the merepiogiesa <tf aociety, aboold 
be iqiplied and eqoyed aa a ooNMioA ^oedy in aa fitf as such 
a thing mmj be practicable, without too much Animshing 
the denafaleneaa of the land, auch a tax upon rent oo^ 
to be made a fimdamoital lair in all countiieayand m lu^ 
ly-improved ones would go a great may towards defraying 
the whole expense of govemment under all ordinary circum- 
stances, and ccAsequentty towards preventing the necessity 
dTall other taxes^ if it did not do so altogether. 

It must be admitted, however, that if such a tax we» al- 
lowed to nse much higher than an eighth, it wouU diminiA 
too sensibly the value and desiraUeness of properties in 
land, and^ by rendering the proprietors' less interested, even 
operate as an obstruction to improvemoit of another sect; 
but kept at er under the rate just mentioned it ooold not 
peasiUy do dther. 

II. Tawe9 <m Pro^.-^A. direct tax on profit* fidla whe% 
on profit, as one on rent fidls wholly on rent; but yet pro- 
fit is not so proper a subject of direct taxation as rent is ;— - 
JhrBlty because the amount or value of thecapital fixun whidi 
the former arises is not like that ci the land from which the 
latter arises^ so open to iaqpection, ox so easily ascertained ; 
aad toaseertain it with any degree of exactness would r*. 
(pure too Bgototts and vexatieus an inqiiisitioB into mraa^a 
pnvate affidrs; — and, aaoetui^, because capital can be it* 
mewed firoaa one country to another, and if it were directly 



* It wiU probably be saperfluoiu to remind the reader here that 
thetermjDre^isusedasiTiioDymoQs wfithMeint 
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and heftv9]r taandy it ivmU bt Tory Vkdf to be lemoved to 
Ae gnat detriment ani disadvantage of die wfadeoomm^ 
ni^. 

''The interest of money/ says Dr Smith, ''^ seems at first 
sight a subject equally capable of being taxed directly as the 
rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat produce whidi 
remains after completely compensating the whcde risk and 
trouble of employing the stodc. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raise rents, because the neat produce which re- 
mains after replacing die stock of the farmer, together widi 
his reasonable profit, cannot be greater after the tax than be- 
ibre it; so, far the same reason, a tax upon the interest of 
money could not raise die rale at interest ; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, Cke thequandty of land, being 
supposed to remain the same after die tax as before it. Tlie 
ordinary rate of profit^ it has been ^own in die first book, is 
e v er y w h er e regulated by die quantky of stock to be employ, 
ed in propordon to the quandty of the employment, or of die 
business whidi must be done by it But the quandty of die 
employment, or of the business to be done by stodk, could 
neither be increased nor diminished by any tax upon the in* 
terest of money. If the quandty of the stock to be emfdoy!. 
ed, dierefore, was neither increased ner diminished by it, Ibe 
<Mrdinary rate of profit would necessarily remain die same. 
But die portion of this profit necessary for compensating the 
risk and trouble of the employer would likewise remain the 
same, that risk and trouble being in no respect altered. The 
residue, therefore, diet p<M*don which belongs to the owner 
of die stock, and whidi pays the interest of money, wouM 
necessarily remain die —a tea At fint sight, thcreftire, the 
Imtrest^meneyaeenistobeftsvlgect as fit to be tncddk 
laetly as die rent of land. 

'^ There ate, however^ two diffinent circumstances which 
render the interest of money a much less proper subject of 
direct taxation than the rent of land. 

** First, the quantity and value of the land whidi any man 
possesses can never be a secret, and can always be ascertain* 
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ed with great exactness; but the whole amount of the cajntal 
stock which he possesses is ahnost always a secret, and can 
scarce ever be ascertained with tolerable exactness. It is 
liable, besides, to almost continual variations. A year sddom 
passes away, frequently not a month, sometimes scarce a single 
day; in which it does not rise or fall more or less. An inqui- 
sition into every man's private circumstances, and an inquisi- 
tion which, in order to accommodate the tax to them, watch- 
ed over all the fluctuations of his fortune, would be a source 
of such continual and endless vexation as no people could 
support. 

'< Second]y,land is a subjectwhich cannot be removed, where- 
as stock easily may. The proprietor of land is necessarily a 
citizen of the particular country in which his estate lies. The 
proprietor of stock is properly a dtiaen of the world, and i§ 
not necessarily attached to any partJmUy oovntry. He would 
be apt to abandon the country in which he was exposed to a 
vexatious inquisition, in order to be assessed to a burdensome 
tax, and would remove his stock to some other country whore 
he could either carry on his business, or enjoy his fortune 
more at his ease. By removing his stock he would put an 
end to all the industry which it had nuuntained in the coun- 
try whidi he left. Stock cultivates land ; stock employs la- 
bour. A tax which tended to drive away stock from any 
particular country, would so far tend to dry up every source 
of revenue both to the sovereign and to the society. Not only 
the profits of stock, but the rent of land and the wages of la- 
bour,>would necessarily be more or less diminished by its re- 
moval."* 

Anothtt circnmstance which makes the vent c£ land • 
much more just and proper suligect gI direct tazatioii thm 
the profit of stock is, that the former increases in Yahie 
without any care, or attendon, or labour, on the part of the 
proprietors, simply in consequence of the increase of popo- 



Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 2. 
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lutioii and wealth ; whereas profit diminishes under the same 
drcomstances, and the capital whence it arises can.only be 
acquired or increased by saying and privation ; the existence 
and increase of capital being uniformly owing to the indus- 
try and firugality or parsimony of the indiyiduals who ori^ 
ginally acquire it, or to the care and parsimony of those who 
continue to preserve it undiminished and unconsumed ; but 
the increase of the value of the land tckick cannot be con- 
sumed is owing to the general industry and prosperity of 
the people, and good government of the country. 

III. TOiVes on Wages. — ^A direct tax on wages may fiill 
either wholly or in part upon that description of revenue. 
If such a tax be but moderate in amount, and laid on in tf 
country but moderately taxed, it may be paid wholly by the 
labourer, who may either ^^ retrench something from his 
way of Hving,^ or <^ increase his industry, perform move 
work, and live as well as before, without demanding more 
for Ins labour."*^ In a country indeed which is taxed to the 
highest pitdi, where the labourer has increased his industry 
as far as he can, and has reduced his way of living to the 
lowest sort of necessaries on which he can subsist, any &r- 
ther retrenchment, or fiurther increase of industry, beipg by 
the supposition impossible, every direct tax would necessa- 
rily, under such circumstances, either raise wages or starve 
the labourer out of existence. It is denied, however, that 
the labouring classes ever were or could be reduced gene- 
rally, orin any CMisiderable numbers, to this condition ; and 
it would be only those individuak who were so reduced that 
would be unable to pay any taxes, or <m whom no portion 
of them could ftn. 

Taxes upon oommoditier may and generally do fall upon 
every sort of revenue indifferently, and ought indeed to be 
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oomklered as fiilfing om lint particiilar sort fay which thqr 
are purchased for amfamptioa. , 

'^ When a tax is laid upon cooHBodides/' saya Mr Hume, 
** which are eonsumed by the common people^ the necesanry 
consequence may aeem to be» either that the poor must re- 
trench something firom their ifAy of livings or raise their 
wages so as to make the bmrden of the tax fall entirely upon 
the rich. But there is a third consequence which often foU 
lows upon taxe8> namely^ that the poor increase their indus« 
try^ perform more work, and live as well is before, without 
demanding more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate^ 
are laid on gradually, and affect not the necessaries of life, 
tills consequence naturally follows; and it is certain, that 
such difficulties often serve to exdte Ihe industry of a people, 
and render them more opulent and kborious than others who 
enjoy the greatest advantages.*^ 

And fiirther, he says,—'' If a duty be laid upon any com^ 
modtty consumed by an artisan, he has two obvious expedients 
te paying it; he may retrendi someipdiat of his aq>ense, or 
he may increase his labour. Both these resources are more 
easy and natural than that of heightening his wages. We 
see, that, in years of scarcity, the weaver either consumes less 
or labours more, or employs both these expedients of frugality 
and industry, by which he is enabled to reach the end of the 
year. It is )>ut just that he should subject himself to the 
same hardships, if they deserve the name, for the sake of the 
public whidi gives him protection. By what contrivance can 
he raise the price of his labour ? The manufiicturer who em- 
ploys him will not give him more ; neither can he, because 
the merchant who exports the doth cannot raise its price, 
bebg limited by the price which it yidds in fordgn markets. 
Every man, to be sure> is desirous of pudufig off £roro him* 
self the burden of any tax which is imposed, and of layii^ it 
upon others; but, as every num has the same inclination, and 

'Esiaysy part il essay S* QfTsxes. 
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k iqpon the defensive^ no set of men can be Mippoeed to pre- 
vail altogether in this contest"* 

Taxes, therefore, upon commodities^ axe to be considered' 
aa paid in part by all classes of people; and all taxes, ex- 
cept direct ones on rent and profit, luye a certain tendency, 
more or less, to equaliie and spread themselyes (when con- 
tinned for a length of time) o?er the whole expanse and 
surftce of society. 



SECTION II. 

OF TAXKS AND PUBLIC DEBTS, AS THBY AFFECT THE 
CONDITION OF THE LABOUBIN6 CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 

As all taxes are necessarily paid either out of the capital or 
the revenue of the individuals from whom they are taken, 
their efiect must evid^tly be, to diminish the wealth of 
those who pay them, in at least as great a measure as th^ 
increase that of those to whom they are ultimately paid over; 
it follows, therefore, that in proportion as the numbers of 
those who draw their incomes from the public treasury are 
increased, under amy given cireumatancesjf the salaries of 
each not being diminished, or as their salaries are increased 
their numbers not being diminished, the greater must be 
dther the industry or the privation of those who pay the * 
taxes ; or, to be as exact as possible, the greater must be 
the prw^ttion of those who pay their shares of the taxes out 
of their land or capital^ or out of their revenue arising 



* EHays^ part ii. enay 8. OfTues. 

t Circomstanoes which must be giren are^— the proportioq of pa- 
pita! to pc^olatloDy and of population to the extent of territory; also 
tlie fertility or bamnness of the territory, and the degree of sldU or 
improfemcnt which the people have attained in theartsof ptodnctioii* 
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fr^m land or eapUaly nid the greater dAer ike prinaikm 
or the industry of those who pay their shares out of their 
rerenue arising firom labour. 

Plain and obvious, however, as the doctrine just stated 
may appear, and frequently as it may have been set in a 
dear li^t by preceding writers, it is still denied. It is still 
maintahied, as it was in Mr Hume^s time, that ^ the 
public is>jio weaker on account of its debts, since they 
are mostly due among ourselves, and Imng as much pro- 
perty to one as they take firom another.*"* We are told 
that taxes can never be burdensome to a country when 
they are expended within it, because the money comes 
an back again into the hands of the people ; the extraordi- 
nary doctrine is advanced, that ^^ a body ci unproductive 
labourers,^ exclusive of and additicmal to those which are 
required both for the private convenience of individuals and 
finr the purposes of government, is not only harmless but 
absolutely beneficial, as being conducive to a more proper 
distribution and consumption of wealth than would take 
place without them ; and it is accordingly maintained, that, 
although it were in our power greatly to reduce our expra- 
diture on account of government, and at once to annihilate 
die national debt, and all the taxes whidi are necessary to 
pay the interest of it ; and suppose all this could be done 
without in the least hurting the pubUc creditors, — ^yet still 
jt would be nowise advantageous to the public to do so, but, 
on the contrary, exceedingly detrimental, inasmuch as it 
would diminish consumption, destroy the demand for labour, 
and throw great numbers of labourers out <^ employment.f 



* See Home's Essays, essay 9. Of Public Credit 

t '' I feel perfectly convinced/ says Mr Malthut, speaking of the 
national debt, {Principles of Political Economy, chap, S, sect» 9, p, 
iS6,) ^< that if a sponge could be applied to it to-morrow, and we 
could put out of our consideration the poverty and misery of the pub- 
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As the fidlacies contaiiied in the above paonidoxes have 
been oiost completely exposed long since, first in a general 
way by Mr Hume, and afterwards Inore particidarly by Dr 
Smidi, it may weD appear nnnecessary here to say any thing 
more about them. I shall only therefore ofier a very few 
observations addressed to the new aspect which one or two 
of them have been mad^ to assume, before I attempt to de- 
lineate the progressive effects of an indefinite increase of 
taxes and ptdblic debts, as they aSbct the condition of the 
labouring classes of people. 

It is true, as has been already admitted, that taxes, when 
they are moderate, and laid on judiciously and slowly, may at 
first, by exciting a spirit of industry where it was befine 
wanting, be finr a time rather useful and advantageous than 
the omtrary ; but to say that they must be harmless be- 
cause << the money comes all back again into the hands of 
the people^^ is the most extravagant of all absurdities. It 
is ttae^ the money comes back : this is indeed the very put- 



lie creditortt by suppoeiiig them to be supported comfortably in an- 
other country, the rest of the country, as a nation, instead of being 
enriched, would be impoverbhed." 

It 18 singular that Mr Malthus, who maintains that '' a body of un- 
p rod u ctife labourers tend to push the wealth of a country toiher 
fiian it would go without them/' (Prindplee of Politiflal Bconooiyj 
ehap^ Tii. see. a, p. 4779 ^* ^) should still continue to be ai great 
an enemy as ever to any form of legal provision for the poor ; for 
what are the poor, when so supported, but ** a body of unproductive 
labourers?" Or are we to suppose that poor-laws would be not only 
hinoddous but beneficial, provided the allowances under them were 
hundreds or tens instead of units ? Are we to suppose that a law 
which eosts the country about /omt millioiM (I leave out of consi- 
deration whit is paid aa wages) annually, and which Mr Malthus de- 
nounces as '' an evil in comparison with whici) the national debt* 
with all its magnitude of terror, is of little moment," might be con- 
verted into a blessing by the simple expedient of increasing the pay- 
inents till they should amount \jo forty millions ? 

2» ■ 
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foae for which it was taken» ibal by cosung back it ao^t 
tnaaSer the goods of those who noeire it the seooad tiaie 
into the hancb of the penons whom it is meant the taxes 
should support. True^ the money ccmies back, b«t it eomes 
ffft a new vahie ; it does not come back again tat nothing. 
If it comes badc» it comes by purckaae for a new equina* 
lent If it comes back to the Ubourer it oMiieB fir die 
sweat of Us brow ; it comes finr the firuits of a new and ad- 
ditional Uboinr. By the sweat of las body he must tme 
earn it, and by a twofold exerticm of his labour pvodaoe first 
the means of liting for faimsdfy aad then f<Nr another. Cornea 
back indeed !**-So does the money taken hf die Ini^waf^ 
man> and by all the ohaats, and thisves^ and robbess in the 
eountiy. It comes all back in the same manner that the 
money taken by the tax-gatherer comes back> m, f^ the 
goods of the lisges. After the money is taken in any of 
these ways, or when money is parted with in any maimer 
whatever, erery one is at liberty to draw it back again, if 
he has an equivalent to give for it ; and to the labourer it 
wiU come all back if he can work hard enough for it, — if he 
can undergo the double toil of again accumulatii^ where- 
withal to purchase it a second time. 

It is true also, that the expenditure of large sums of 
aoon^ qmckens industry, and that any particular mode of 
hying it out wil draw the labourers of the country to woA 
in the correspondii^ channels. It is true, therefore, that if 
the money which comes at present from the hands of the 
stockholders was suddenly stopt, such stoppage would occa- 
sion a temporary depression and stagnation in same depart- 
ments of industry, and great immecKate inconTenience to the 
labourers in these departments; but they would speedily 
get nriief from other sorts of industry being called into ex- 
istence ; for as the whole of the money formerly paid to the 
national creditors would now be left in the pockets of the 
people, the same amount would come from thence, and be 
all expended, though for a difTerent sort of articles ; and the 
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chaimds of iadxatajj though dumged, would not be dried 
up; on the ccmtrsry, its streams, though not so hurge, would 
be moce numeioiis and mere sahttsry. Instead of one im- 
petuous tonent sweeping rudely aeross the land, and draw- 
ing erery thing within the drde of its narrow vortex, there 
wisuld be innuoMcable small springs rising up all oyer the 
oouBtry, ftrtiliiing dieir natire fields, and giving freshness 
and v^^our to the most desert pkces. 

But firther, it may be observed, that these aigumcnts^tf 
they deserve the name,) wUdi we have been here shortly 
consjdffriay, evident^ prove too m^di; for if they wwe 
true,— 4f die doctrines were true whidi represent a large 
puUic debt and eiqpensive govemment-eetaMishmeitts, and 
DUBMTous taxes to support diem, as not oidy hannlesB bol 
positively beneficial, because the money comes all badk and 
citculates through the country, — ^parliament coidd not be 
better employed than in multipljring the one and increasing 
the other, until every man in the countiy was pensioned 
and provided for. There would be no need in this case to 
confine the grants to those who gave money or service in re- 
turn. If you are settled that the money coming back 
makes it not only not hurtfol but beneficial to take 
it, why be at all scrupulous or backward in doing so ? If 
the money coming back could work the wonders ascribed to 
it, and equally support those who pay and those who recnve 
it, why not pension every individual, and make them all 
rich together ? 9uch are the conclusions and absurdities to 
which these doctrines and paradoxes directly and Intimate- 
ly conduct us. 

Leaving these doctrines, therefore, widiout fiarther com- 
ment, I shall hone set down what appears to me to be the 
real efSsct of taxes and public debts, in their natural pro- 
gress firom first to but, and it will thence appear that a large 
public debt, and the heavy weight of taxation necessary to 
support it, is simply on engine calculated and adapted to 
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screw up die Ubour and exertion of a couniry to the Idgh* 
j^ pitch. 

The real efifecta of taxation, when increased indeftdcdy, 
may be suppoeed to proceed firom the first to the last stage 
in somewhat Uke the following manner :-^ 

Every man endeavours as loi^ as he can to keep, ap his 
station in society^ and to live in his old and oifinary way^ 
or rather to better it if he can. In a country where the 
tayes azeinconsiderabley and only beginning tabe Mi, there- 
fore, when a new one is imposed, the labourers work a fitde 
kH^ter, or a little harder, and continue to live as wdl or 
perhaps better than bdbre« In workii^ a little harder or a 
little longer in order to make up the tax, they probal^ do 
aiittle more than make it up ; not bdng in this early stage 
oppressed or overburdened, every one perhaps do^ a fittte 
more than is necessary, and, after paying the tax, finds he 
has somethiiQ^ over to add to his eqjoyments, an^ to be 
some small recompense for his augmented labour. Every 
person in his particular q>here and station augments his in* 
dustry, and, in this early stage of taxation, instead of being 
burdened or oppressed by new and moderate impositions, be 
is only exited to mcnre lively exertions. The merchant, 
the farmer, and the manufiu^turer, accustomed to drink their 
wine, will not relinquish it for a small tax ; they will rather 
increase their exertion, their industry, or thdr ingenuity; 
and the result will probably be, that, after making up the 
tax, something will remain over, which they may dther add 
to theb capital or to their enjoyments. They cannot so 
measure their increased industry as that it should cover tbe 
tax exactly and no more. Set agoing with a new impulse, 
they overshoot the marie, and by thebr new and additional 
exerticnis they inpoduce something more than the tax takes 
away i and in this manner add more to their income than 
they are obliged to add to their expenditure. And thus it 
may happen, that a nation sunk in indolence and lethargy^ 
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tnaj be roused and really benefited by the first imposition 
of new and moderate taxes.* And in this easy manner the 
Aat stage of taxation passes over. 

The second comes apace. The taxes are gradually in- 
creased, and industry, proceeding in the maimer just de- 
scribed, increases in the same degree. Year after year adds 
a new series of imposts, and every man^s exertions are 
pushed to the utmost limits, until, when industry can do no 
mote, economy, retrendiment, and privation begin. The 
income of every individual, greatly increased by his increas- 
ed exertions, is yet so reduced and cut down by the nume- 
rous taxes as to leave him in much the same state in r^ard 
to what he can allow himself to consume as when he began 
Jiis new career of exertion and industry ; and all he has 
reaped by the additional toil he is now obliged to undergo, 
—and which toil he cannot for a moment intermit without 
sinking down into an inferior condition, — is the pleasure of 
beholding the whole produce of his increased industry^ going 
to support a daily-increasing number of persons to live in 
luxurious ease and idleness throughout the country, without 
any addition being made by them to the capital, or to any 
other instrument of production within it ; and so concludes 
the second stage of taxation. 

It is easy to see how it happens, therefore, that a country 
^appears to flourish and improve after the first impositipn of 
taxes. It arises from die increased exertions and industry 
of the whole labouring population, which are at first gene- 
xally carried much fiirther than is barely necessary to make 
good the demands which call them forth* 



* I do not say, that taxation is necessary or iodispensable to rouse 
a nation to industry. Education and good government will serve the 
purpose. The United States of North America exhihit an expert* 
mental proof of this. 
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But tazadon, we shall suj^pooe, does not itop at tUt 
point It still goes on, — the last stage appfoadies. It is 
perceived in the grinding labour which men undergo ; k it 
read in the very countenances of the peof^.* New taxes 
are added, and the resources of the infiTidual, itom in- 
creased industry, being now exhausted, he laust retraich 
from his eiyoyments whatever contiiiues to be added to the 
soma taken from him. He is now placed betweoi two op* 
poiing fmd irresistible fotees, preswig and constraining Um 
OB either aide, and urging aiui forcbg him, at <me and the 
sMie time, to eurtail hbexpoaditure, and to exert all his in- 
dbstry and all his fi^idtiies to maintain his wonted ground 
and station in soeie^. In this situation, every new impost 
urges and compresses him. Year after year he feels the en- 
croadunent, yet still he struggles on with all bis might to 
overcome it, until, after resorting to every expe£ent, and 
no longer able to sustain the pressure, he sinks into poverty, 
(perhaps dirough << the horn gate of bankruptcy,'") with his 
mind and body probably both exhausted by hb long-con- 
tinued and overstrained exertions.f 



* Those who are old enough to remember the state of the coiuitrj 
and of the laboaring daases befinre the commencemeiit of the late 
wsr^ ean bear ample testimony to the fiiet, that their boon of labour 
were not bo long, nor their exertions so arduoufiy as they became to- 
wards the conclusion of it^ and that they gradually increased with 
the increase of the taxes. 

t A strong confirmation of the doctrine here stated of the eflfects of 
a large pubUc debt, m screwing up the exertion of the eonntry to an 
unnatural pitch, may be drawn firom a survey and observation of its 
actual condition compared with other countries, aad with itsdf be- 
ibre the debt was contracted, or when it was comparatively insignifi- 
tant or moderate 

As to the state of the country before the debt was contracted^ or 
when it was more moderate, I shall add nothing to what I have said in 
tl^e preceding note ; but, in respect to the comparison with other coun- 
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Such appears to me to be the manner in which taxation, 
when carried to the highest pitch, might be expected, a 
prioriy to affect the labouring classes of people ; and facts 
a posteriori confirm the deduction : for, during the ktter 
part of the late war, when taxation was carried to the high- 
est, such precisely were the phenomena observed ; the poor-- 
rates increased pari p<issu with the taxes, and both rose to 
their acmi^ and declined together. 



tries, I cannot aToid adding the following obsenrations of a person 
writing witfaontany intention, apparently, of establishing this or any 
other theory or opinion on the sutrject :— 

<« The To-day of England/ says a writer in the New Monthly Ma^ 
gasine (as quoted in the Cabinet, or Selected Beauties of literatnre^ 
pp. 319, SIS,) *'' nationally considered, cannot be reckoned happy, it 
is too bustling, laborious, and excesrive. In France, pleasure is al*^ 
most the only businesa ; in England, businew is almost the only plea* 
sure ; and this is pushed to an extremity that surrounds it with hi^ 
sard and anxiety. By devoting all its energies and fiiculties, physical 
and intellectual, to this one object, for a series of years, the nation 
has attained an eminence so fearfully beyond its natural claims and 
position, that nothing but a continuance of convulsiTe efibrts, even in 
the midst of distress and exhaustion, can enable it to uphold the rank 
it has assumed. Hence every thing is artificial, and in all directions 
we contemplate tension, excitement, force. Her navy exceeds that of 
the collected world, so does her debt, — a co-existence that cannot be 
very durable. Her establishments of all sorts are proportioned to 
what she owes rather than to what she has ; her grandeur can only 
be equalled by her embarrassments. In one cobny she has sixty 
millions of subjects, while a great proportion of her native population 
are paupers; and in her sister island famine has lately stalked hand 
in hand with rebellion *****. No social system was ever 
pushed to such an energetic extremity, or afforded so envious and glo- 
rious a spectacle ; but it hss not suflicient repose for eigoyment" 
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THE LAST CHAPTER. 



SocH (as has been described in the last chapter) being the- 
effect of public debts^ and of the taxes necessary to suppon* 
them^ it be<»mes obviously a matter of the very finst conai- 
deration^ in a country like this, where they have grown to 
such a magnitude, to. inquire if any means could be fallen 
upon for liquidating the debt, and rendering, consequently, 
more than a half of our present taxes unnecessary ; and for this 
purpose a plan has been repeatedly brought forward by Mr 
Richard Heathfield, which, if carried into execution, would, I 
have no doubt, be attended with, or followed by, all the bene- 
ficial consequences which that gentleman anticipates. 

Mr Heathfield's proposal is, in his own words, as follows: — 

** That die legislative repeal of annual duties to the amount of 31* 
minions be dedared, viz. 

^' In respect of the interest on part of the debt,^ 25 millions. 

Sinking ftmd to be discontinued, 3 

Reduction of government pay and pensions, and 
lower prices of stores for the public service, 3 

31 millions. 

*' That, at the same time, every description of property in the 
United Kingdom be assessed in the proportion of one-fifth part of its 
value. 

" That ail government-stock, not held by foreigners residing out of 
the kingdom, be reduced in the same proportion. 

" That all home-appointments in and under the government, and 
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Sovemment piy and penrions geeenUy/ be reduced in the Mine pro- 
pMrtion/** . . 

Then, founding on Dr Colquboun's computation^ and odwr 
data, Mr Heathfield egtimates the private property in the 
United Kingdom at 2800 millions, and continues, — 

" Ttldng the public debt at 800 million8,t and deductiBg one* 
fifth, or 160 millions, for the proposed assessment of on^fifth, 640 
millions remain. The sssessment of one- fifth to be charged on the 
prirate property of 2800 millions would amount to 560 millions, 
which assessment would be applicable either in principal or interest, 
according to circumstances, to the debt of 640 millions remaining as 
abore mentioned, leaving die sum of 80 millions for the annuities for 
terms of years, or to be liquidated by other and gradual means."^ 

Some honest and " erudite" admirers and panegyrists of 
the late Mr Ricardo would fain claim* the merit of this 
plan as belonging to him, notwithstanding the f^pt, that it 
was proposed and pubUshed to the world before Mr Ricardo 
was bom, and that this fact stands recorded in so conspicuous 
a place as Mr Hume's Essay " Of Public Credit." 

'' There was^ indeed, a scheme," says Mr Hume, in the essay just 
named, (published in 1742,) " for the payment of our debts, which 
was proposed by an excellent citizen, Mr Hutchinson, above thirty 
years ago, and which was much approved of by some men of sense, 
but never was likely to take efibct. He asserted that there was a fal- 
lacy in imagining that the public owed this debt; for that really every 
individual owed a proportional share of it, and paid in his taxes a 
proportional share of the interest, beside the expense of levying these 
taxes. Had we not better, then, says he, make a distribution of the 
debt among ourselves, and each of us contribute a sum suitable to his 
property, and by that means discharge at once all our ftmds aod pub* 
lie mortgages ?"§ 



^ Thoughts on the Liqaidation of the Public Debt, pp. S, 9. 
t ** Strict accuracy in die amount of the debt is not requiied for the inmie^ 
diate purpose of this outline." 

X ThoughU on die Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 9, 10. 
§ Essays, part ii« essay 9. 
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Here we have tlie dxstmcC oudine and substance of the 
" plan" or " scheme^" comprehensively indeed^ but clearly 
stated ; and yet we are told that '^ It is essentially the scheme 
of Mp Ricardo ;"* just as if nobody had any prior dahn to it ; 
as if Mr Hotdiinson had never existed and Mr Hmne never 
written ; and as if the scheme were not at least as much Mr 
Heathfield's as Mr Ricardo's. 

Mr Ricardo did indeed recommend the proposidon ta a 
very general way, first in his book^ and afterwards in his place 
in parliament ; but Mr Heathfield has accompanied his recom* 
mendation of it with all the explanations and details which 
are required to demonstrate its practicability, as wdl as the 
mode in which it might be expected to operate. 

The following are a few of Mr Heathfield*s explaniOory 
st^itements: — 

** Should a plan so bold in its outline/' nys this writer* ^' be re* 
cei?ed with feelings of undefined apprehension, the reader may ba 
safely assured, that reflection on the subject has hitherto, even with 
the most discerning, seldom failed to substitute confidence lor fear. 

" Let it be considered in its application to the several dasses of 
proprietors, living upon and expending their income, or the greater 
part thereof, at home. ' 

*^ Aniifjirsty What is commonly called the Amded proprietor, or 
government annuitant. This proprietor receives L.500 per annum, 
or any greater or less sum. To redeem himself ftom the efl^ of a 
high scale of duties, he foregoes the receipt of 80 per cent, per an* 
num. Can it be doubted, that the proposed sweeping repeal of 31 
millions of duties would leave him in command of more of the com- 
forts of life than he at present eigoys ? — Jn this instance, the opera* 
tion of the measure is simple and without difficulty. He was, in 
truth, at once both a creditor and debtor in account with the coun- 
try. He has paid his debt, and is released from the expenave and 
cumbrous machinery, brought into action by the previous complexity 
of his situation, and working with much fiiction. 



• Vide Scotsman newspaper, Ut July, 1829. 
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^* SH^mi^ ThcL landed pr^rietor, who miut be considered in ■•▼»• 
nd positions^ namely, 

" The landed proprietor^ being also a govemment annuitant, or 
poveasing other property readily and oonreniently oonfertiUe into 
money. 

** Or not possessing such facility, but free firom mortgage. 

" Or being under mortgage. 

" In the first case, the assessment would be paid with fiicility, by 
cancelling the annuity, if of sufficient yalue, after the deduction of 
ooe*fifth, or by applying other available f\inds to the same purpose ; 
still, however, retaining the option Co pay an annual interest on the 
assessment, or any part of it, if preferred. 

^ In the second case, the proprietor would pay the annual interest 
on the sasessment, until convenient to pay the principal, by instal- 
ments ; or a^ionce, by means of a private mortgage for th6 purpose. 

" In the third case, the mortgagee would pay the annual interest 
on the assessment, in the proportion of the mortgsge to the whole 
property ; but the benefit to the property, firom the Increase of value 
which it would acquire firom the remission of duties, would result to 
the proprietor or mortgager ; and provided the mortgagee expend the 
BKHTtgage-interest at home, he also would be ben^ted in the same 
manner as the government annuitant ; a diminished income in pooads 
sterling would give more command over the comforts of lifb. Both 
mortgager and mortgagee are benefited. 

^ mrd^ The fimner, in respect of his capital, would be relieved 
by the remiasion of duties to such an extent as to be enabled to meet 
the demand finr the assessm en t, by paymenta to be made by such in^ 
stalments as should be considered prqper, in reference generally to 
the dreumstanees of this class. The assessment would besr only mm 
his actual or net cafatal, after allowing fbr the payment of every 
debt 

*^ Fourth, Merchants, manufiurtarera, and dealera,. would also be 
rdieved from the employment of a large proporden of their capital, 
now emidoyed in respect of the duties to be rq^ealed, and, oonaa* 
qaently,gKat &cility would he afibrded to the payment of the a ss e ss 
mcnt by instalments. The foor-fifUis of ciq^ remaining oonki not 
but be adequate to the purchase and sale of more wares and merchah- 
diie than die whole of the capital under .present drcnmstances. In 
this case, also, the assessment would only bear on the actual or net 
capital, after allowing finr the payment of every debt. 
'^ And then all these dasses, including the farmer, would be re- 
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hmtd, in their domestic expenses, from the operation oi the high 
scale of duties."* 

'' It is certain that taxes on consumption do« in fact, ML with ac- 
cumulated force on most descriptions of pn^rty ; and that, provided 
the income derived from property be expended within the United 
Kingdom, the effect, to the proprietor of such taxes, b aggrsFated to 
an extreme degree. 

** Firstly^ The amount of any g^ven tax, levied through the me- 
dium of the importer or manufacturer, must be paid by the consumer, 
together with a considerable addition to each of the successive dealers, 
through whose hands the commodity passes, for the advance of capitri 
and the risks incident to trade. 

** Secondfy, And by far more important is the eonsideratioQ that 
prices reciprocate. If any one article of general consttmitti<m be high- 
priced, every other article of consumption must partake of -that high 
prioe, and as nearly every article consumed in the United Kingdom, 
excepting provisions, is directly taxed, so the effect of the tax on 
each acts upon all, inclusive of provisions; the increased price of 
which latter re<«cts upon prices generally. High prices on the sup- 
plies to the landlord and tenant create a necessity for high prices on 
ftrm-produce, and the high prices of fkrm-produce render necessary 
still higher prices for articles of general supply. In this manner an 
annual tax of L.I imposed on any article of consumption will be 
found to require at least L.6 in the general prices, to effect a distribu- 
tion of the burden of the L.1 paid to the Treasury. Or, to exhibit 
the principle in its more extensive application, 88 milliona paid by 
the importer and manu&cturer annually, in duties of customs and 
excise, must operate to efl^t a distribution of the burden over the 
mass of consumers, by an augmentation, in the aggiTegate of prices, of 
all the commodities annually sold in the United Kingdom, to the 
amount of upwards of 160 millions."t 

<f The olgects of the measure now proposed are, to cancel forthwith, 
tr as 80<m as considerations due to the merchants and other holders of 
goods, whereon duties may have been paid would admit, duties of 
«xdse and customs, to the amount of 31 millions. To reduce the 



* ThougfaU on die Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 10, 11, ia« 
t Ibid. pp. 6, 6. 
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publie debt from 880 to 640 tnOlions, by canoelliiig one-fifth of the 
principal, and to provide for 560, part of the remaining 640 millions, 
by an asaeasment on private ph>perty to that amount, payable eithei' 
in principal, or by an equivalent in annual int^est, according to the 
drcumatances of the several classes of proprietors and capitalists, or 
the convenience of individuals; leaving 80 millions, oi thereabouts, 
to expire by effluxion of time, 'or to be disposed of otherwise. To re- 
duce the appointments of government home-pay and pensions in the 
proportion of one-fi^, and consequently to, lead to and justify the 
reduction of salaries and other pay on private establishments in a cor« 
responding degree* • • • • 

*' Such are the views on these important subjects now submitted 
to the British public. The author, in his former tracts, has treated 
the question of the national debt more in detail, and to those tracta 
he refers, should they be considered deserving attention. It appeared 
to him, when they were published, (1819, 1820, 1822,) and his opin- 
ion is unchanged, that, by the means which he has suggested, the 
wretched may be relieved ; the decline of others to the same condition 
be prevented ; sustenance, at least, be rendered back in return for la^ 
hour; an adequate return be obtained by the prudent capitalist ; and 
the higher orders of society be enabled to reap the ample returns 
from property, to which the industry and energy of the British people, 
and their own conduct as legislators, magistrates, and landlords, givtf 
than a daim ; unaccompanied by the reflection, that the suffering 
and degradation of a large portion of the people stand in severe and 
direct contrast to the means of diffiising ease and comfort, and of 
raising the moral character of the population, possessed by the 
country. 

'' It inust, however, be considered, that a measure so comprehen-' 
sive and searching as the proposed liquidation of the pubHc debt, 
whatever may be its simj^dty of prindple or fkdlity of execution, 
cannot be expected to be proposed by any minist^, even the most 
powerlhl, without a previous manifestation of public opinion in its 
fiivour, and that the measure can have little chance of bdng brought 
into operation, unless the gresft proprietors themselves, who have a 
prindpal interest in its adoption, become its avowed and zealous ad- 
vocates."* 



* Thoogfatf M the Liquidation of tht Public Debt, pp. 16, 17, tB^ 
7 
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'' The olfjectofs, and the oidy olijeetora in the TirWiis db^ 
ytopnBtarj, who oould, with « sagadons bat adfiah regard ta thdr 
own immfdiatf interest^ maintain an of^ioaition to thia meaaore> are 
the absentee and the afiCttiMdatot ;«<-proprietora who are protected 
in their property, but wbo do not contribute to the waste of the stale 
in common with those who, by a liberal expense, give employmoit to 
the anvil and the loom, and bring mp the fkmilies who are in aueees* 
sion to fill the middle and uj^iier ranks of society. 

** Were argoment wanting to oonvinoe the expending and resident 
pioprietinr of the beneficial effect of this measure upon his own.af- 
fidrs, the consideration of its efibet on the non-expending and non- 
resident classes must be condusiTe.''* 

In regard to this scheme, as proposed by Mr Hutchinson, 
Mr Hume observes, that '*^ he (Mr Hutchinson) seems not to 
have considered that the laborious poor pay a considerable 
part of the taxes by their annual consumptions^ though they 
could not advance at once a proportional part of the sum re- 
quired-^t 

In this I fully agree with Mr Hume ; but if it is desired to 
confer a boon «id a benefit on the labouring classes^ and to 
free the two others, and the whole ammiunity, from the taiw 
moil of eternal agitation and alarm, there is no othw measure 
which oould be so effectual for the purpose. 



• Ibid. p. 13. 

t Essays^ part ii. essay 9. Of PuUic CEsdit* 
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